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PLAN 

OF 

AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



To the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, 
Earl of Chesterfield, one of His Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State. 

My Lord, 
When first I undertook to write an English 
Dictionary, I had no expectation of any 
higher patronage than that of the proprietors of 
^ copy, nor prospect of any other advantage 
than the price of my labour. I knew that the 
work in which I engaged is generally considered 
as drudgery for the blind, as the proper toil of 
artless industry ; a task that requires neither the 
li^t of learning, nor the activity of genius, but 
may be successfully performed without any 
higher quality than that of bearing burthens with 
dull patience, and beating the track of the alpha- 
bet with sluggish resoi^ition. 

Whether this opinion, so long transmitted, and 
80 widely propagated, had its beginning from 
truth and nature, or from accident and preju- 
dice ; whether it be decreed by the authority of 
reason, or the tyranny of ignorance, that of all 
the candidates for literary praise,the unhappy lexi- 
cographer holds the lowest place, neither vauity 
nor interest incited me to enquire, ll a^^ft^T^<\ 
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4 THE PLAN OF 

that the province allotted me ^ was, of all the 
regions of learning, generally confessed to be 
the least delightful, that it was believed to pro- 
duce neither fruits nor flowers ; and that, after a 
long and laborious cultivation, not even the 
barren laurel* had been found upon it. 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, with 
the pleasing hope, that, as it was low, it likewise 
would be safe. I was drawn forward with the pro- 
spect of employment, which, though not splen- 
did, would be useful ; and which, though it could 
not make my life envied, would keep it innocent; 
which would awaken no passion, engage me in 
no contention, nor throw in my way any temp- 
tation to disturb the quiet of others by censure, 
or my own by flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes 
and statesmen thought it part of their honour 
to promote the improvement of their native 
tongues; and in which dictionaries were written 
under the protection of greatness. To the pa- 
trons of such undertakings I willingly paid the 
homage of believing that they, who were thus 
solicitous for the perpetuity of their language, 
had reason to expect that their actions would be 
celebrated by posterity, and that the eloquence 
which they promoted weuld be employed in 
their prabe. But I consider such acts of bene- 
ficence as prodigies, recorded rather to raise 
wonder than expectation ; and content with the 
terms that I had stipulated, had not sufiered my 

* This is noticed by Lord Orrery, as one of the few in- 
sceuncie9 in this address^ the hurel not being barren, bat 
'SusflE^^ ffUMtB mad ilowns. Boeweirt L\fe, vo\. V. 
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aation to flatter me with any other encou- 
lenty when I found that my design had 
thought by your Lordship of importance 
ent to attract your favour. 
w far this unexpected distinction can be 
among the happy incidents of life, I am 
it able to determine. Its first effect has 
to make me anxious, lest it should fix the 
ion of the public too much upon me, and, 
»nce happened to an epick poet of France, 
sing the reputation of the attempt, obstruct 
iception of the work. I imagine what the 
will expect from a scheme, prosecuted 
your Lordship's influence ; and 1 know 
xpectation, when her wings are once ex- 
id, easily reaches heights which perform- 
never will attain; and when she has 
ted the summit of perfection, derides her 
^er, who dies in the pursuit, 
t therefore to raise expectation, but to re- 
it, I here lay before your Lordship the Plan 
f undertaking, that more may not be de- 
ed than I intend ; and that, before it is too 
ivanced to be thrown into a new method, I 
30 advertised of its defects or superfluities, 
informations I may justly hope, from the 
ition with which those, who desire the 
; of elegance or discernment, must contend 
5 promotion of a design that you, my Lord, 
not thought unworthy to share your atteu- 
vitli treaties and with wars, 
the first attempt to methodise my ideas 1 
1 a difficulty, which extended itself to the 
3 work. It was not easy to determine by 
rule of distiijction the words oi \\i\^ \)'\vi 
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6 THB FLAN OP 

tionary were to be chosen. The chief intent of 
it is to preserve the purity^ and ascertain the 
meaning, of our English idiom ; and thb seems 
to require nothing more than that our language 
be considered, so far as it is our own ; that the 
words and phrases used in the general inter- 
course of life, or found in the works of those 
whom we commonly stile polite writers, be 
selected, without including the terms of parti- 
cular professions ; since, with the arts to which 
they relate, they are generally derived from 
other nations, and are very often the same in all 
the languages of this part of the world. This 
is, perhaps, the exact and pure idea of a gram- 
matical dictionary ; but in lexicography, as in 
other arts, naked science is too delicate for the 
purposes of life. The value of a work must be 
estimated by its use ; it is not enough that a 
dictionary delights the critick, unless, at the 
same time, it instructs the learner; as it is to 
little purpose that an engine amuses the philo- 
sopher by the subtilty of its mechanism, if it 
requires so much knowledge in its application as 
to be of no advantage to the common workman. 
The title which I prefix to my work has long 
conveyed a very miscellaneous idea, and they 
that take a dictionary into their hands have been 
accustomed to expect from it a solution of almost 
every difficulty.- If foreign words therefore were 
rejected, it could be little regarded, except by 
criticks, or those who aspire to criticism ; and 
however it might enlighten those that write, 
would be all darkness to them that only read. 
The unlearned much oftener consult their dic- 
tionaries for the meaning of words, than for their 
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Htmcturefl or formations ; and the words that 
most want explanation, are generally terms of 
art; which, therefore, experience has taught 
taj predecessors to spread with a kind of pom- 
poos luxuriance over their productions^ 

The academicians of France, indeed, rejected 
terms of science in their first essay,, but found 
afterwards a necessity of relaxing the rigour of 
their determination; and, though they would 
not naturalize them at once by a single act, per- 
mitted them by degrees to settle themselves 
among the natives, with little opposition ; and 
it wovdd surely be no proof of judgment to imi- 
tate them in an error which they have now re- 
tracted, and deprive the book of its chief use, 
by scrupulous distinctions. 

Of such wojrds, however, all are not equally 
to be considered as parts of our language ; for 
some of them are naturalized and incorporated, 
but others still continue aliens, and are rather 
auxiliaries than subjects. This naturalization is 
produced either by an admission into common 
speech, in some metaphorical signification, which 
is the acquisition of a kind of property among 
us; as we say, the zenith of advancement, the 
meridian of life, the qpumLre* of neighbouring 
eyes ; or it is the consequence of long inter- 
mixture and frequent use, by which the ear is 
accustomed to the sound of words, till their 
original is forgotten, as in equator ^ satellites; 
or of the change of a foreign into an English 
termination, and a conformity to the laws of the 
speech into which they are adopted; as in 
category, cacheasy, peripnoumony. 

* Afi/ton. 
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Of those which still coDtiaue in the state of 
aliens, and have made no approaches towards 
assimilation^some seem necessary to he retained; 
hecanse the purchasers of the Dictionary will 
expect to find them. Such are many words in 
the common law, as capias, habeas carpus, 
prcemunire, nisi prius : such are some terms of 
controversial divinity, as hypostasis; and of 
physick, as the names of diseases ; and in ge- 
neral, all terms which can he found in books 
not written professedly upon particular arts, or 
can be supposed necessary to those who do not 
regularly study them. Thus, when a reader not 
skilled in physick, happens in Milton upon this 
line, 

— pining atrophy. 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 

he will, with equal expectation, look into his 
dictionary for the word marasmus,hs for atrophy, 
or pestilence ; and will have reason to complain if 
he does not find it. 

It seems necessary to the completion of a dic- 
tionary designed not merely for criticks, but for 
popular use, that it should comprise, in some 
degree, the peculiar words of every profession ; 
that the terms of war and navigation should be 
inserted, so far as they can be required by 
readers of travels and of history ; and those 
of law, merchandize, and mechanical trades, 
so far as they can be supposed useful in the 
occurrences of common life. 

But there on^ht, however, to be some distinc- 
tion made between the different classes of words ; 
and therefore it will be proper to print thowSe 
which are incorporated into the language in the 
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usual charadter/ and those which are still to be 
considered as foreign, in the italick letter. 

Another question may arise with regard to 
appellatives, or the names of species. It seems 
of no great use to set down the words horse, 
dog, cat, willow, alder, daisy, rose, and a thou- 
sand others, of which it will be hard to give an 
explanation, not more obscure than the word 
itself, yet it is to be considered, that, if the 
names of animals be inserted, we must admit 
those which are more known, as well as those 
with which we are, by accident, less acquainted ; 
and if they are all rejected, how will the reader 
be relieved from difficulties produced by allu- 
sions to the crocodile, the chameleon, the ich- 
neumon, and the hyspna ? If no plants are to 
be mentioned, the most pleasing part of nature 
will be excluded, and many beautiful epithets be 
unexplained. If only those which are less 
known are to be mentioned, who shall fix the 
limits of the reader's learning? The Importance 
of such explications appears from the mistakes 
which the want of them has occasioned. Had 
Shakespeare had a dictionary of this kind, he had 
not made the woodbine entwine the honeysuckle ; 
nor would Milton, with such assistance, have 
disposed so improperly of his ellops and his 
icorpion. 

Besides, as such words, like others, require 
that their accents should be settled, their sounds 
ascertained, and their etymologies deduced, they 
cannot be properly omitted in the dictionary. 
And though the explanations of some may be 
censured as trivia), because they are elmo^Xum-^ 
vpnallj understood; and thoae of otk^x^ %Sk 
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nnuecessary, becauso they will seldom occur ; 
yet it seems not proper to omit them, since it is 
rather to be wished that many readers should 
find more than they expect, than that one should 
miss what he might hope to find. 

When all the words are selected and arranged^ 
the first part of the work to be considered is the 
orthography, which was long vagne and uncer- 
tain ; which at last, when its fluctuation ceased, 
was in many cases settled but by accident ; and in 
which, according to your lordship's observation; 
there is still great uncertainty among the best 
criticks : nor is it easy to state a rule by whicl 
we may decide between custom and reason, oi 
between the equiponderant authorities of writen 
alike eminent for judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical contest has long sub 
sis ted between etymology and pronunciation 
It has been demanded, on one hand, that me 
should write as they speak ; but as it has bee 
shewn that this conformity never was attain* 
in any language, and that it is not more easy 
persuade men to agree exactly in speaking th 
111 writing, it may be asked with equal proprie 
why men do not rather speak as they write. 
France, where this controversy was at its grea 
height, neither party, however ardent, durst 
here steadily to their own rule ; the etymoh 
was often forced to spell with the people ; 
the advocate for the authority of pronunci 
found it sometimes deviating so caprici 
from the received use of writing, that h( 
constrained to comply with the rule of hi 
versaries, lest he should lose the end I: 
means, and be left alone by following the < 
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When a question of orthography is duhious, 
that practice has, in my opinion, a claim to pre- 
ference which preserves the greatest number of 
radical letters, or seems most to comply with 
the general custom of our language. But the 
chief rule which I propose to follow is, to make 
no innovation, without a reason sufficient to 
balance the inconvenience of change ; and such 
reasons I do not expect often to find. All 
change is of itself an evil, which ought not to 
be hazarded but for evident advantage ; and as 
inconstancy is in every case a mark of weak- 
ness, it will add nothing to the reputation of 
our tongue. There are, indeed, some who de- 
spise the incopveniences of confusion, who 
seem to take pleasure in departing from custom, 
and to think alteration desirable for its own sake; 
and the reformation of our orthography, which 
these writers have attempted, should not pass 
without its due honours, but that I suppose Uiey 
hold a singularity its own reward, or may dread 
the fascination of lavish praise. 

The present usage of spelling, where the 
present usage can be distinguished, will, there- 
fore, in this work be generally followed; yet 
there will be often occasion to observe, that it 
is in itself inaccurate, and tolerated rather than 
chosen ; particularly when, by a change of one 
letter, or more, the meaning of a word is ob- 
scured ; as in farrier, or ferrier, as it was for- 
merly written, from /errttjn, orfer:; ia gibberish, 
for gebrish, the jargon of Geber, and his chy- 
mical foUowers, understood by none but their 
own tribe. It wUl be likewise sometimes pio^ekT 
to trace back the orthography of diffeTeut ^^^% 
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and shew by what gradations the word departed 
from its original. 

Closely connected with orthography is pro- 
nunciation, the stability of which is of great 
importance to the duration of a language, be- 
cause the first change will naturally begin by 
corruptions in the living speech. The want of 
certain rules for the pronunciation of former 
ages, has made us wholly ignorant of the me- 
trical art of our ancient poets ; and since those 
who study their sentiments regret the loss of 
their numbers, it is surely time to provide that 
the harmony of the moderns may be more per- 
manent. 

A new pronunciation will make almost a new 
speech ; and therefore, since one great end of 
this undertaking is to fix the English language, 
care will be taken to determine the accentua- 
tion of all polysyllables by proper authorities, 
as it is one of those capricious phsBUomena which 
cannot be easily reduced to rules. Thus there 
is no antecedent reason for difierence of accent 
in the words dolorous and ionorons ; yet of the 
one Milton gives the sound in this line : 

He pa8S*d o'er many a region dolorons ; 

and that of the other in this. 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 

It may likewise be proper to remark metrical 
licenses, such as contractions, generous, genVmu; 
reverend, reverend; and coalitions, as region, 
question. 

But it is still more necessary to fix the pro- 
nunciation of monosyllables, by placing with 
them words of correspondent sound, that one 
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bay guard tbe other againsl the danger of that 

rariation, which, to some of the.most commoti, 

[has already happened ; go that iho words woviut 

ici}ut,as they are no wfreqaently pronounced, 

not rhyme to gound and miiid. It is to be 

larked, that maoy words written alike are 

itly prooonnced, asjiow and broK : which 

thus registered , fiow, woe ; broir, now ; 

'hich the exemplification mny be geoe- 

ijly giv«a by a distich : thna the words (ear, or 

lac^-ate, and tear, the 'water of the eye, baT& 

letters, but may be distingaJBhed thus^ 

larr, dare ; tear, peer. 

Some words hare two sonnds which may be- 
equally admitted, as being equally defensible by 
inbority. Thus great is differentJy nsed. 

Foi Suj/V and him despUed the fuce of stale, 

Tbe lobet roJJiea of the wue aail great. Fori. 

Ai if miifoilune made the throne her ml. 

And noae could be unhappy bul ilie great. bdwi. 

Tbe oare of sach minute particulars may be- 
censured as trilling ; bnt these particnlars have 
Bot been thought unworthy of attention in more 
polished languages. 

Tbe accuracy of the French, in stating tbe 
lonnds of their letters, is well known; and, 
among the Italians, Cresccmbeoi has not thought 
it unnecessary to inform his countrymen of Ibe 
words which, in compliance with diB'eront 
rhymes, are allowed to be differently spelt, and 
of vhich the number is now so fixed, that no 
modem poet is suffered to increase it. 

When the orthography and pronunciation are 
adjusted, the etymology or derivation \a \icx.V\» 
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be considered 9 and the words are to be distin- 
guished according to the different classes, whether 
simple, as etoy, light; or compoaad, as day-ligMl 
whether primitive, as, to act, or derivative, as 
action, actionable, active, aetimiy. This wiU 
much facilitate the attainment of omr language, 
which now stands in our dictionaries a confused 
heap of words without dependence, and without 
relation. 

When this part of the work is performed, it 
will be necessary to enquire how our primitivei 
are to be deduced from foreign languages, whict 
may be often very successfully performed by the 
assistance of our own etymologists. This searcl 
will sive occasion to many curious disquisitions 
and sometimes perhaps to conjeotores. which tc 
readers unacquainted with thb kind of study 
cannot but appear improbable and capricious 
But it may be reasonably imagined, that what is 
so much in the power of men as language, wil 
very often be capriciously conducted. Nor ar< 
these disquisitions and conjectures to be consi- 
dered altogether as wanton sports of wit, or vaii 
shews of learning ; our language is well-knowi 
not ta be primitive or self-originated, but to hav< 
adopted words of every generation, and, eithe 
for the supply of its necessities, or the encreasi 
of its copiousness, to have received addition 
from very distant regions ; so that in search o 
the progenitors of our speech, we may wande 
from the tropick to the frozen zone, and fin< 
some in thevallies of Palestine, and some upoi 
the rocks of Norway. 

Beside the derivation of particular words 

there is likewise an etymology of phrases. Ex 

pressions are often taken from other \wa^^c.^?> 
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■ome apparently, as lo run a riiqun, oiMTir m 
rUgiut; antl some even wLen wu do not wem to 
borrow tbeir words ; thus, to bring abotJ or ac- 
GompliBb, appears na English pbrasp, bnt in 
realitj our natire word about has no such im- 
port, and is only a French expression, cf which 
we have an example in the common phraMvmtr 
i tmtl d'une affaire. 

Id esliibiting lh« de«i?ent of onr laiigntge, onr 
etymologists seem to have been loo litTiah of 
Ibeir Icafoing, having traced almost every word 
Ihrougb various tongues, only to shew what was 
Aewn sulIicieDlly by the first derivation. Tbia 
practice is of ^eat use in synoptical laxicoiu, 
•here mutilal«id and doubtful languages are ex- 
plained by their allinity to others more certain 
and extensive, hut is generally superilnons in 
English etymologies. When the word is easily 
deduced from a Saxon original, 1 shall not often 
enquire ftirtber, since we know not Ihe parent 
of Ihe Saion dialect ; but when it is borrowed 
from the French, I shall shew wbence tbo French 
ii apparently derived. Where a Saxon root 
caonol be found, tbe defect may he supplied 
from kindred lao^ages, which will be generally 
fnniished with much liberality by the writers of 
oBr glossaries ; writers who deserve often tbe 
highest praise, both of judgment and indnstry, 
and may expect at least to bo meutiooed with 
honour by me, wbom they have freed from the 
greatest part of a very laborious work, and on 
■ bom they hive imposed, at worst, only the 
easy task of rejecting superlluitiea. 

By tracing in this manner every word to its 
original, and not aduiUliog, but willi gteaV ca.%- 
. .^^^^ C 2 
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tion, any of which no original can be found, we 
shall secure our language from being over^nni 
with cant, from being cfrowded with low terms, 
the spawn of folly or affectation, which arise 
from no just principles of speech, and of which 
therefore no legitimate derivation can be shewn. 
When the etymology is thus adjusted, the 
analogy of our language is next to be considered; 
when we have discovered whence our words are 
derived, we are to examine by what rules they 
are governed, and how they are inflected 
through their various terminations. The ter- 
minations of the English are few, but those 
few have hitherto remained unregarded by the 
writers of our dictionaries. Our substantives 
are declined only by the phiral termination, 
our adjectives admit no variation but in the de- 
grees of comparison, and our verbs are conju- 
gated by auxiliary words, and are only changed 
in the preter tense. 

To our langtage may be with great justness 
applied the observation of QuintUian, that 
speech was not formed by an analogy sent from 
heaven. It did not descend to us in a state of 
uniformity and perfection, but was produced 
by necessity, and enlarged by accident, and is 
therefore composed of dissimilar parts, thrown 
together by negligence, by affectation, by 
learning, or by ignorance. 

Our inflections therefore are by no means 
constant, but admit of numberless irregularities, 
which in this Dictionary will be diligently 
noted. Thus fox makes in the plural foxes^ 
but ox, makes oxen. Sheep is the same in both 
numbers. Adjectives are sometimes compared 
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by changing the last syllable, as proud, prouder, 
pnmdest: and sometimes by particles prefixed, 
as ambitious, more ambitious, most ambitious. 
The forms of our verbs are subject to great 
Tariety ; some end their preter tense in ed, as 
I love, 1 loved, I have loved: which may be 
called the regular form, and is followed by 
most of oar verbs of southern original. But 
many depart from this rule without agreeing in 
any other ; as 1 shake, I shook, I have shaken, 
or shook, as it is sometimes written in poetry ; 
I Vkake, I made, I have made ; I bring, I brought; 
I wriwff, I wrung: and many others, which, as 
they cannot be reduced to rules, must be 
learned from the dictionary rather than the 
grammar. 

The verbs are likewise to be distinguished 
according to their qualities, as actives from 
neuters ; the neglect of which has already in- 
troduced some barbarities in our conversation, 
which if not obviated by just ^nimadversious, 
may in time creep into our writings. 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid 
down, distinct in its minutest subdivisions, and 
resolved into its elemental principles. And 
who upon this survey can forbear to wish, tliat 
these fundamental atoms of our speech might 
obtain the firmness and immutability of the 
primogenial and constituent particles of matter, 
that they might retain their substance, while 
they alter their appearance, and be varied and 
compounded, yet not destroyed. 

But this is a privilege which words arc. 
scarcely to expect: for, like their author, when 
they are not gaining strength, they *Arc ^^e-uvi- 

c 8 
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rally losing it. Though art may sometimes 
prolong their duration, it will rarely give them 
perpetuity ; and their changes will be almost 
always informing us, that language is the work 
of man, of a being from whom permanence 
and stability cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto considered as 
separate and unconnected, are now to be like- 
wise examined as they are ranged in their va- 
rious relations to others by the rules of syntax 
or construction, to which I do not know thai 
any regard has been yet shewn in English dic- 
tionaries, and in which the grammarians caii 
give little assistance. The syntax of this lan« 
guage is too inconsistent to be reduced to rules» 
and can be only learned by the distinct consi- 
deration of particidar words, as they are used 
by the best authors. Thus, we say, according 
to the present modes of speech. The soldier 
died Of his wounds, and the sailor perished with 
hunger: and Qvery man acquainted with our 
language would be offended by a change of 
these particles, which yet seem originally as- 
signed by chance, there being no reason to be 
drawn from grammar why a man may not, with 
equal propriety, be said to die with a wound^ 
or perish of hunger. 

Our syntax therefore is not to be taught by 
general rules, but by special precedents ; and 
in examining whether Addison has been with 
justice accused of a solecism in this passage. 

The poor inhabitant 

Starves m the midst of nature's bounty curst. 
And in the louden vineyard dies for thirst, 
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it is not in our power to have recourse to any 
established laws of speech; but we must re- 
mark how the writers of former ages have used 
the same word, and consider whether he can 
be acquitted of impropriety » upon the testi- 
mony of Davies, giren in his favour by a simi- 
lar passage. 

Slie loatbs the watlry glass wherein sbe gaz'd. 
And shuns it still, although ybr thirst she dye* 

When the construction of a word is explained, 
it is necessary to pursue it through its train of 
phraseology, through those forms where it is 
used in a manner peculiar to our language, or 
in senses not to be comprised in the general ex- 
planations ; as from the verb make arise these 
phrases, to make love, to make an end, to make 
way; as, he made way for his followers, the 
ship made way before the wind ; to make a bed, 
to make merry, to make a mock, to make presents, 
to make a dauht, to make out an assertion, to 
fMke good a breach, to make good a cause, to 
make nothing of. an attempt, to make lament a - 
tioK, to make a merit, and many others which 
will occur in reading with that view, and which 
only their frequency hinders from being gene- 
rally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the labour 
of interpreting these words and phrases with 
brevity, fulness, and perspicuity; a task of 
which the extent and intricacy is suiliciently 
shewn by the miscarriage of those who ha\x 
generally attempted it. This difficult^/ is. wv 
rre^ec/ by the necessity of explaiivm^ V\\^ 
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easy to translate the words bright, noeet, mU, 
bitter, into another language, it is not easy to 
explain them. 

With regrard to the interpretation, many other 
questions have required consideration. It was 
some time douhted whether it he necessary to 
explain the things implied hy particular words; 
as under.the term baronet, whether, instead of 
this explanation, a title of honour next in degree 
to that (jf baron, it would he hetter to mention 
more particularly the creation, privileges, and 
rank of haronets ; and whether, under the word 
barometer, instead of being satisded with ob- 
serving that it is an instrument to discover the 
weight of the air, it would he fit to spend a few 
lines upon its invention, construction, and prin- 
ciples. It is not to be expected, that with the 
explanation of the one the herald should be 
satisfied, or the philosopher with that of the 
other ; but since it will be required by common 
readers, that the explications should be suffi- 
cient for common use ; and since, without some 
attention to such demands, the Dictionary can- 
not become generally valuable, I have deter- 
mined to consult the best writers for explana- 
tions real as well as verbal ; and perhaps I may 
at last have reason to say, after one of the 
augmenters of Furetier, that my book is more 
learned than its author. 

In explaining the general and popular lan- 
guage, it seems necessary to sort the several 
senses of each word, and to exhibit first its na- 
tural and primitive signification ; as. 

To arrive, to reach the shore in a voyage : he 
arrived at a safe harbour. 
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Then to give its consequential meaning, to 
arrive, to reach any place, whether hy land or 
sea ; as, he arrived at his country seat. 

Then its metaphorical sense, to obtain any 
thing desired ; as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any observation that arises 
from the comparison of one meaning with 
another ; as it may be remarked of the word 
arrive, that, in consequence of its original and 
etymological sense, it cannot be properly ap- 
plied but to words signifying something desi- 
rable : thus we say^ a man arrived at happiness; 
bat cannot say, without a mixture of irony, he 
arrived at misery. 

Ground, the earth, generally as opposed to 
the air or water. He swam till he reached 
ground. The bird fell to the ground. 

Then follows the accidental or consequential 
signification in which ground implies any thing 
that lies under another ; as, he laid colours 
upon a rough ground. The silk had blue flowers 
on a red ground. 

Then the remoter or metaphorical significa- 
tion ; as, the ground of his opinion was a false 
computation. The ground of his work was his 
father's manuscript. 

After having gone through the natural and 
figurative senses, it will be proper to subjoin 
the poetical sense of eaph word, where it dif- 
fers from that which is in common use ; as wan- 
ton, applied to any thing of which the motion 
is irregular without terror ; as. 

In wanton ringlets currd her hair. 

To the poetical sense may succeed ftkft t^im- 
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liar; as of toast^ used to imply the person 
whose health is drank ; as. 

The wise man's passiun, and the vain man's toart. popk* 

Tlie familiar may be followed by the bur- 
lesque; as of mellow, applied to good fellowship. 

In all thy humours, whether graTO or mellow, addiboit* 

Or of bite, used for cheat: 

M ore a dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you how this man was bit, popb< 

And lastly, may be produced the peculiar 
«ense, in which a word is found in any great 
author ; &8 faculties, in Shakspeare, signiGes tho 
powers of authority : 

This Duncan 

Has borne hii faeultm so meek, has been 
So clear in his great office, that, &c. 

The signification of adjectives may be often 
ascertained by uniting them to substantives; 
as, simple swain, simple sheep. Sometimes the 
sense of a substantive may be elucidated by the 
epithets annexed to it in good authors ; as, the 
boundless ocean, the open lawns: and where 
such advantage can be gained by a short quota- 
tion, it is not to be omitted. 

The difference of signification in words gene- 
rally accounted synonimous, ought to be care- 
fully observed ; as in pride, haughtiness, arrO' 
gance : and the strict and critical meaning ought 
to be distinguished from that which is loose and 
popular; as in the word perfection, which, 
though in its philosophical and exact sense it 
can be of little use among human beings, is often 
so much degraded from its original signification. 
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that the academicians have inserted in their 
worky the perfection of a language, and, with a 
little more licentiousness, might have prevailed 
on themselves to have added the perfection of a 
dictionary. 

There are many other characters of words 
which it will he of use to mention. Some have 
both an active and passive signification ; SLsfear- 
fulf that which gives or which feels terror ; a 
fearful prodigy 9 ?L fearful hare* Some have a 
personal, some a real meaning; as in opposition 
to old^ we use the adjective young, of animated 
beings, and new of other things. Some are re* 
strained to the sense of praise, and others to 
that of disapprobation ; so commonly, though 
not always, we exhort to good actions, we in- 
stigate to ill; we animate, incite, and encourage 
indifferently to good or bad. So we usually 
ascribe good but impute evil; yet neither the 
use of these words, nor, perhaps, of any other 
in our licentious language, is so established as 
not to be often reversed by the correctest 
writers. I shall therefore, since the rules of 
stile, like those of law, arise from precedents 
often repeated, collect the testimonies on both 
sides, and^ndeavour to discover and. promul- 
gate the decrees of custom, who has so long 
possessed, whether by right or by usurpation, 
the sovereignty of words. 

It is necessary likewise to explain many 
words by their opposition to others ; for con- 
traries are best seen when they stand together. 
Thus the verb stand has one sense, as o^^^^^^ 
to fail, and another as opposed to jl^ ; ioT ^^wX. 
of attending to which distinction, o\iN\o\3Lft ^^ '^"^ 
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is, the learned Dr. Bentley has sqtiailderecl hiil 
criticism to no purpose, on these lines of Para-* 
disc Lost: 

In heaps 

Chariot and charioteer laj overturned. 
And fiery foaming steeds. What itood, recoiVd, 
O'erwearied, through the faint satanic host. 
Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surpris'd. 
Fled ignominious — 

** Here," says the critic, " as the sentence is 
now read, we find that what stooflf fied^ and 
therefore he proposes an alteration, which he 
might have spared if he had consulted a dic- 
tionary, and found that nothing more was af- 
firmed than that those ^6c{ who did notfaU. 

In explaining such meanings as seem acci- 
dental and adventitious, I shall endeavour to 
give an account of the means hy which they 
were introduced. Thus, to eke out any thing, 
signifies to lengthen it heyond its just dimen- 
sions, hy some low artifice ; because the word 
eke was the usual refuge of our old writers, 
when they wanted a syllable. And 6«xom, which 
means only ohedientf is now made, in familiar 
phrases, to stand for voanton; because in an 
ancient form of marriage, before the Reforma- 
tion, the bride promised complaisance and obe- 
dience, in these terms ; ** I will be bonair and 
huxom in bed and at board." 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling many of 
these remarks will appear separately consi- 
dered, and how easily they may give occasion 
to the contemptuous merriment of sportive idle- 
ness, and the gloomy censures of arrogant stu- 
piAiiy; but dulness it is easy to despise, and 
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18 easy to repay. I shall not be soli- 
t is thoQgbt of my work by such as 
he difficulty or importance of pbilo- 
ies ; nor shall think those that have 
Qg, qaali6ecl to condemn me for doing 
lay not, however, be improper to re- 
, that no terrestrial greatness is more 
^gate of little things ; and to incnl- 

the Arabian proverb, that drops, 
rops, constitute the ocean, 
mains yet to be considered the distri- 
ords into their proper classes, or that 
icc^raphy which is strictly critical, 
alar part of the language, which in- 
rords not appropriated to particular 
Imits of many distinctions and sub- 
as, into words of general use, words 
chiefly in poetry, words obsolete, 
zh are admitted only by particular 
t not in themselves improper ; words 

in burlesque writing; and words 
I barbarous. 

f general use will be known by having 
particularity, and their various senses 
ported by authorities of all ages, 
ds appropriated to poetry will be dis- 
hy some mark prefixed, or will be 

having no authorities but those of 

^uated or obsolete words, none will be 
it such as are to be found in authors 
since the accession of Elizabeth, from 
late the golden age of our language ; 
se many might be omitted, but that 
majy require, with an appearance oi 

D 
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reason, that no difficulty should be left unre- 
solved in books which he finds himself invited 
to read, as confessed and established models of 
stile. These will be likewise pointed out by 
some note of exclusion, but not of disgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books, will be known by the single name of him 
that has used them ; but such will be omitted, 
unless either their propriety, elegance, or force, 
or the reputation of their authors, affords some 
extraordinary reason for their reception. 

Words used in burlesque and familiar compo- 
sitions, will be likewise mentioned with their 
proper authorities; such as dndgean,from Butler, 
and leasing, from Prior ; and will be diligently 
characterised by marks of distinction. 

Barbarous, or impure words and expressions, 
may be branded with some note of infamy, as 
they are carefully to be eradicated wherever 
they are found ; and they occur too frequently 
even in the best writers ; as in Pope, 

in endless error hurl'd. 

*Tis these thatearl^ taint the female soal. 

In Addison : 

Attend to what a lesser mase indites. 

And in Dryden, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 
Than arms 

If this part of the Work can be well performed, 
it will be. equivalent to the proposal made by 
Boileau to the academicians, that they should 
review all their polite writers, and correct such 
impurities as might be found iu them, that their 
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anthoiity might not contribate at any distant 
time, to the depravation of the language. 

With regard to questions of purity or pro- 
priety, I was once in doubt whether I should 
not attribute too much to myself, in attempting 
to decide them, and whether my proyince was 
to extend beyond the proposition of the questiou, 
ind the display of the suffrages on each side ; 
bat I have been since determined, by your Lord- 
ship's opinion, to interpose my own judgment, 
and shaJl therefore endeavour to support what 
appears to me most consonant to grammar and 
reason. Ausonius thought that modesty forbad 
hun to plead inabUity for a task to which Caesar 
had judged him equal. 

Cur me pone negem, posse quod tile putat ? 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, 
whose authority in our language is so generally 
acknowledged, have commissioned me to declare 
my own opinion, I shall be considered as exer- 
cising a kind of vicarious jurisdiction, and that 
tbe power which might have been denied to my 
own claim, will be readily allowed me as the 
delegate of your Lordship. 

In citing authorities, on which the credit of 
every part of this Work must depend, it will be 
proper to observe some obvious rules : such as 
of preferring writers of the tirst reputation to 
those of an inferior rank ; of noting the quota- 
tions with accuracy ; and of selecting, when it 
can be conveniently done, such sentences, as, 
besides their immediate use, may give pleasure 
or instruction y by conveying some elegance of 
language, or some precept of prudence , ot vv^V>j . 

J> 2 
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It has been asked, on some occasions, who t| 
shall judge the judges ? And since, with re- 4 
gard to this design, a question may arise by *) 
what authority the authorities are selected, it -si 
is necessary to obriate it, by declaring that many ^ 
of the writers whose testimonies will be alleged, ^ 
were selected by Mr. Pope ; of whom I may be ^ 
justified in affirming, that were he still alive,' ii 
solicitous as he was for the success of this work; i 
he would not be displeased that I have under- - 
taken it. ^ 

It will be proper that the quotations be ranged - 
according to the ages of their authors ; and it 
will afford an agreeable amusement, if to the 
words and phrases which are not of onr own 
growth, the name of the writer who first intro- 
duced them can be affixed; and if to words 
which are now antiquated, the authority be sub- 
joined of him who last admitted them. Thus, 
for scathe and buxom, now obsolete, Milton may 
be cited. 



^Tbe moantain oak 

Standi 8eath*d to bearen — 



•He witb broad sails 



Winnow'd the buxom air- 



By this method every word wUl have its his- 
tory, and the reader wUl be informed of the 
gradual changes of the language, and have before 
his eyes the rise of some words, and the fall of 
others. But observations so mionte and accu- 
rate are to be desired, rather than expected ; and 
if use be carefully supplied, curiosity must 
sometimes bear its disappointments. 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an English Dic- 
tionary: a dictionary by which the pronun- 
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ciation of our language may be fixed, and its 
attainment facilitated ; by wbich its purity may 
be preserved, its use ascertained, and its dura- 
tion lengthened. And though, perhaps, to cor- 
rect the language of nations by books of gram- 
mar, and amend their manners by discourses of 
morality, may be tasks equally difficult ; yet, as 
it is unavoidable to wish, it is natural likewise 
to hope, that your Lordship's patronage may 
not be wholly lost ; that it may contribute to the 
preservation of ancient, and the improvement 
of modern writers ; that it may promote the re- 
formation of those translators, who, for want of 
understanding the characteristical difierence of 
tongues, have formed a chaotic dialect of hete- 
rogeneous phrases ; and awaken to -the care of 
purer diction some men of genius, whose atten- 
tion to argument makes them negligent of stile, 
or whose rapid imagination, like the Peruvian 
torrents, when it brings down gold mingles it 
with sand. 

When I survey the Plan which I have laid be- 
fore you, I cannot, my Lord, but confess, that I 
am frighted at its extent, and, like the soldiers 
of CsBsar, look on Britain as a new world, which 
it is almost madness to invade. But I hope, 
that though I should not complete the conquest, 
I shall at least discover the coast, civilize part 
of the inhabitants, and make it easy for some 
other adventurer to proceed farther, to reduce 
them wholly to subjection, and settle them 
under laws. 

We are taught by the great Roman orator, 
that every man should propose to loim^cXl \\\^ 
highest degree of ej^ceiJence, but lYiat \ift Txvvj 

l> 3 
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stop with honour at the second or third : though 
therefore my performance should fall below the 
excellence of other dictionaries, I may obtahi^ 
at least, the praise of having endeavonred well ; 
nor shall I thmk it any reproach to my diligence, 
that I have retired without a triumph, from a 
contest with united academies, and long succes- 
sions of learned compilers. I cannot hope, in 
the warmest moments, to preserve so much 
caution through so long a work, as not often to 
sink into negligence, or to obtain so much know* 
ledge of all its parts as not frequently to fail by 
ignorance. I expect that sometimes the desire of 
accuracy will urge me to superfluities, and some- 
times the fear of prolixity betray me to omis- 
sions : that in the extent of such variety, I shall 
be often bewUdered ; and in the mazes of such 
intricacy, be frequently entangled ; that in one 
part refinement will be subtilized beyond exact- 
ness, and evidence dilated in another beyond 
perspicuity. Yet I do not despair of appro- 
bation from those who, knowing the uncerteinty 
of conjecture, the scantiness of knowledge, the 
fallibility of memory, and the unsteadiness of 
attention, can compare the causes of error with 
the means of avoiding it, and the extent of art 
with the capacity of man ; and whatever be the 
event of my endeavours, I shall not easily 
regret an attempt which has procured me the 
honour of appearing thus publicly, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient 

and most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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the fate of those who toil at the lower em- 
nents of life, to be rather driven by the 
>f evil, than attracted by the prospect of 
; to be exposed to censure, without hope 
aise; to be disgraced by miscarriage, or 
.hed, for neglect, where success would have 
without applause, and diligence without 
rd. 

long these unhappy mortals is the writer of 
maries ; whom mankind have considered, 
8 the pupil, but the slave of science, the 
ler of literature, doomed only to remove 
sh and clear obstructions from the paths 
igh which Learning and Genius press for- 
to conquest and glory, without bestowing 
le on the humble drudge that facilitates 
progress. Every other author may aspire 
aise ; the lexicographer can only hope to 
le reproach, and even this negative recom- 
) has been yet grauted to very few. 
ave, notwithstanding this discouragement, 
pted a Dictionary of the English language, 
1, while it was employed in the cultivation 
ery species of literature, has ilaeW beexi 
'to neglected; sullered to spread uuAot XN^cl 
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direction of oliaiice, into wild exuberance ; re- "^ 
signed to the tyranny of time and fashion ; and i: 
exposed to the corruptions of ignorance and % 
caprices of innovation. :i: 

When I took the first survey of my under- 'i 
taking, I found our speech copious without order^ ^ju 
and energetick without rule ; wherever I turned r 
my view, there was perplexity to be disentangled 
and confusion to be regulated ; choice was to be 
made out of boundless variety, without any ^ 
established principle of selection ; adulterations n 
were to be detected, without a settled test of Vt 
purity ; and modes of expression to be re- "■' 
jected or received, without the suffrages of any ^ 
writers of classical reputation or acknowledged ^ 
authoritv. 

Having therefore no assistance but from ge- ' 
neral grammar, I applied myself to the perusal ' 
of our writers ; and noting whatever might be 
of use to ascertain or illustrate any word or 
phrase, accumulated in time the materials of a 
dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to 
method, establishing to myself, in the progress - 
of the work, such rules as experience and ana* 
logy suggested to me ; experience, which prac- -^ 
tice and observation were continually increasing; : 
and analogy, which, though in some words ob- s 
scure, was evident in others. * 

In adjusting the Orthography, which has been ^ 
to this time unsettled and fortuitous, I found it m 
necessary to distinguish those irregularities that ^ 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval 'g 
with it, from others which the ignorance or negli- '^ 
gence of later writers has produced. Every c: 
language has its anomalies, which though incou- zz 
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I themselves once unnecessary, 
ed among the imperfections of 
and which reqoire only to be 
they may not oe increased, and 
: they may not be confounded ; 
age has likewise its improprieties 
» which it is the duty of the lexi- 
rrect or proscribe, 
was at its beginning merely oral, 
lecessary or common use were 
they were written ; and while 
Kcd by any Tisibie signs, must 
en with great diversity, es we 
lose who cannot read to catch 
;tly, and utter them negligently, 
and barbarous jargon was first 
dphabet, every penman endea- 
iss, as he could, the sounds which 
ned to pronounce or to receive, 
writing such words as were al- 
n speech. The powers of the 
ley were applied to a new lan- 
'e been vague and unsetded, and 
3nt hands would exhibit the same 
3nt combinations, 
certain pronunciation arise in a 
rious dialects of the samecountrv, 
lys be observed to grow fewer, 
at, as books are multiplied ; and 
ary representation of sounds b^ 
i that diversity of spelling, ob- 
Saxon remains, and I suppose in 
►f every nation, which perplexes 
alogy, and produces anomalouii 
cb, being once incorporaled, caw 
rds dismissed or reformed. 
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Of this kind are the derivatives length from 
long, strength from strong, darling from dear, 
breadth from broad, from dry, drought, and from 
high, height, which MiltoD, in zeal for analogy^ 
writes /ii^/i^A; Quid te exempta juvat spinis de 
pluribus una ? to change all would he too much, 
and to change one is nothing. 

This uncertainty is' most frequent in the 
vowels^ which are so capriciously pronounced, 
and so difierendy modified, hy accident or aflfec- 
tation, not only in every province, but in every 
mouth, that to them, as is well known to etymo- 
logists, little regard is to he shewn in the dedai>> 
tion of one language from another. 

Such defects are not errours in orthography, 
but spots of barbarity impressed so deep in the 
English language, that criticism can never wash 
them away ; these, therefore, must be permitted 
to remain untouched ; hut many words have 
likewise been altered by accident, or depraved 
by ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar 
has been weakly followed ; and some still con- 
tinue to be variously written, as authors differ 
in their care or skill : of these it was proper to 
enquire the true orthography, which I have 
always considered as depending on theirderiva- 
tion, and have therefore referred them to their ori- 
ginal languages : thus 1 write enchant, enchant- 
ment, enchanter, after the French, and incan- 
tation after the Latin : thus entire is chosen 
rather than iniire, because it passed lo us not 
from the Latin integer, but from the French 
entier. 

Of many words it is difficult to say whether 
they were immediately received from the Latin 
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or the French, since at the time when we had 
dominions in France, we had Latin service in 
oar churches. It is, however, my opiniod, that 
the French generally supplied us ; for we have 
few Latin words, among the terms of domestic 
use, which are not French; but many French, 
which are very remote from Latin. 

Even in words of which the derivation is ap- 
parent, I have been often obliged to sacriHce 
uniformity to custom ; thus I write, in compli- 
ance with a numberless majority, convey and in- 
veigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and phantom ; 
sometimes the derivative varies from the primi- 
tive, as explain and explanation^ repeat and re- 
petition. 

Some combinations of letters having the same 
power, are used indifferently without any dis- 
coverable reason of choice, as in choak, choke; 
soap, sope ; fewel,fuel, and m^iny others ; which 
I have sometimes mserted twice, that those who 
search for them under either form, may not 
search in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubt- 
ful word, the mode of spelling by which it is 
inserted in the series of the dictionary, is to bo 
considered as that to which I give, perhaps not 
often rashly, the preference. I have left, in the 
examples, to every author his own practice un- 
molested, that the reader may balance suffrages, 
and judge between us; but this question is not 
always to be determined by reputed or by real 
learning ; some men, intent upon greater things, 
have thought little on sounds and deTwaXAOw^"; 
some, knowing in the ancient tong\ies, Vvavewc- 
glected those in which our words are commotA^ 
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to be sought Thus Hammond ^ritds fecibleneu 
for feasibleness, because I suppose he Imagined 
it derived immediately from the Latin; and some 
words, such as dependant, dependent; depem- 
dance, dependence, vary their final syllable, as 
one or other language is present to the writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice has 
long wantoned without control, and vanity sought 
praise by petty reformation, I have endeavouied 
to proceed with a scholar's reverence for anti- 
quity, and a grammarian's regard to the genioft 
of our tongue. 1 have attempted few alterationSt 
and among those few, perhaps the greater pari 
is from the modern to the ancient practice ; and 
I hope I may be allowed to recommend to those, 
whose thoughts have been perhaps employed 
too anxiously on verbal singularities, not to dis- 
turb, upon narrow views, or for minute pro- 
priety, the orthography of their fathers. It has 
been asserted, that for the law to be known^ is of 
more importance than to be right, ** Change,'' 
says Hooker, ** is not made without inconve- 
nience, even from worse tp better." There is 
in constancy and stability a geuertil and lasting 
advantage, which will always overbalance the 
slow improvements of gradud correction. Much 
less ought our written language to comply with 
the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that 
which every variation of time or place makea 
different from itself, and imitate those changes, 
which will again be changed, while imitation is 
employed in observing them. 

This recommendation of steadiness and uni- 
formity does not proceed from an opinion that 
jynrticiiiur combinations of letters have much 
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inflftence on human happiness; or that truth 
may not he successfully taught hy modes of 
spelling fanciful and erroneous ; I am not yet so 
lost in lexicography as to forget that words are 
the daughters of earth, and that things are the 
sons of heaven. Language is only the instru- 
ment of science, and words are but the signs of 
ideas; I wish, however, that the instrument 
might be less apt to decay, and that signs might 
be permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In settling the orthography, I have not wholly 
neglected the pronunciation, which I have di- 
rected, by printing an accent upon the acute or 
elevated syllable. It will sometimes be found 
that the accent is placed by the author quoted, 
on a different syllable from that marked in the 
alphabetical series ; it is then to be understood, 
that custom has varied, or that the author has, 
in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short di- 
rections are sometimes given where the sound of 
letters is irregular ; and if they are sometimes 
omitted, defect in such minute observations will 
be more easily excused, than superfluity. 

In the investigation both of the orthography 
and signiGcation of words, their Etymology was 
necessarily to be considered, and they were 
therefore to be divided into primitives and deri- 
vatives. A primitive word, is that which can 
be traced no further to any English root ; thus 
circumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, 
concave, and complicate, though compounds in 
the Latin, are to us primitives. Derivatives, are 
all those that can be referred to auy vfOT^ m 
EngVish of greater simplicity. 
The derivatives I have referred to \Wvt wv 
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miti\^es, with an accuracy sometimes needless ; . 
for who does not see ihsLi remoteness comes from 
remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, 
and demonstrative from demonstrate? Bat this 
grammatical exuberance the scheme of my work 
did not allow me to repress. It is of great im- 
portance, in examining the general fahrick of a 
language, to trace one word from another, by 
noting the usual modes of derivation and in- 
flection ; and uniformity must be preserved in ' 
systematical works; though sometimes at the 
ex pence of particular propriety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful 
to insert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of 
nouns and preterites of verbs, which in the Ten- ' 
tonick dialects are very frequent, and, though 
familiar to those who have always used them, 
interrupt and embarrass the learners of our Ian- * 
guage. 

The two languages from which our primitives ~ 
have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: 
under the Roman I comprehend the French and 
provincial tongues ; and under the Teutonick '_ 
range the Saxon, German, and all their kindred 
dialects. Most of our polysyllables are Roman, 
and our words of one syllable are very often 
Teutonick. 

In assigning the Roman original, it has per- 
haps sometimes happened that I have mentioned 
only the Latin, when the word was borrowed 
from, the French; and considering myself as 
employed only in the illustration of my own 
language, I have not been very careful to ob- 
serve whether the Latin word bo pure or barba- 
rov.% or the French elegant or obsolete. 
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For the Teutonick etymologies, I am com- 
moDljr indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only 
names which I have forborne to quote when I 
eopied their books; not that I might appropriate 
their labours or usurp their honours, but that I 
might spare a perpetual repetition by one gene- 
ral acknowledgment. Of these, whom I ought 
not to mention but with the reverence due to 
instructors and benefactors, Junius appears to 
have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner 
in rectitude of understanding. Junius was ac- 
curately skilled in all the northern languages. 
Skinner probably examined the ancient and re- 
moter dialects only by occasional inspection into 
dictionaries; but the learning of Junius is often 
of no other use than to shew him a track by 
which he may deviate from his purpose, to which 
Skinner always presses forward by the shortest 
way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridi- 
culous : Junius is always full of knowledge ; 
but his variety distracts his judgment, and his 
learning is very frequently disgraced by his ab- 
surdities. 

The votaries of the northern muses will not 
perhaps easily restrain their indignation, when 
they find the name of Junius thus degraded by 
a disadvantageous comparison; but whatever 
reverence is due to his diligence, or his attain- 
ments, it can be no criminal degree of censori- 
ousness to charge that etymologist with want of 
judgment, who can seriously derive dream from 
drama, because life is a drama, and a drama is 
a dream ; and who declares with a louft o^ ^^- 
fianee, thatao man can fail to derive moaniTO\xv 

E 2 
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fMtoff monog, gingle or solitary , who considers, 
that grief naturally loves to be alone* . 

* Tliat I may not appear to have spokeii too irreVerently 
of Junius, I have here subjoined a few specimens of his 
etymological extravagance. 

Banish, religare, ex banno rtl territorio exigere, in exilium 
agere* G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare, H. bandir, 
B. bannen. JEvi medii scrip tores bauiiire dicebant. V. 
Spelm. in Bannum et in Banleuga. Quoniam vero regionam 
urbiumq; limites arduis plerumq; montibos, altis flaminibos, 
longis deniq; flexuosisq; angustissimarum visruro amfiractibas 
includebantur, fieri potest id genus limites ban dici ab eo 
quod Ba»9»rah & Bciwarfoh Tarentinis olim, siciiti tradit 
JHesychius, vocabantur »l Xo|oi Mtl fiii iOt;Tfivfir( o^»^ ** obli« 
qus ac minime in rectum teudentes viae." Ac fortasse quo> 
que hucfacitqnod Betwvq, eodem Hesjchio teste, dicebant 
o^fi crrpayyvXi^, montes arduos. 

£mptt, emtio, vacuiu, inanis, A. d. ^mti^* Nescio 
an sint ab ifMV vel IfArraua, Vomo, evoroo, voraita evacuo. 
Videtur interim etymologiam banc non obscure firmare codex 
Rush. Mat. xii. 22* nbi antique scriptum invenirous ^erooe* 
te'i) hit emetij. ** Invenit earn vacantem." 

Hill, mons, coUis, A. S. by II* Quod videri potest ab- 
scissum ex KoXuni vel itoAtfrof. Collis, tumulus, locus in 
piano editior. Horn. II. b. v.811. f(T» ^f tk wpowapttBi ^roAfOf 
MViTot K0>iuim, Ubi authori brevinm scholiorum xoXutni exp. 

Nap, to take a nap. Dormire, ccndormiseere, Cyro^bep- 
plan. A. S. hnaeppan. Quod postremum videri potest de» 
suroptum ex Kvifocq, obscuritas, tenebree : nihil enim aeque 
solet couciliare somnum, quam caliginosa profundas noctis 
obscuritas. 

Stammerer, balbus, blaesus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. 
f tamefi f ramup. D. stam. B. stameler. Su. stamma* 
Isl. stamr. Sunt a ^Ttf/xvAfiy vel <rruvfi»Jt»y nimi& lo* 
quacitate alios otfendere ; quod impedite loquentes libentis- 
sime ganire soleant ; vel quod aliis nimii semper videantur, 
ctiam parcissime loquentes. 
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Our knowledge of the northern literature is 
80 scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, 
the original is not always to be found in any 
ancient language ; and 1 have therefore inserted 
Dutch or German substitutes, which I consider 
not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, 
but sisters of the English. 

The words which are represe^;ited as thus re- 
lated by descent or cognation, do not always 
agree in sense ; for it is incident to words, as to 
their authors, to degenerate from their ancestors, 
and to change their manners when they change 
their country. It is sufficient, in etymological 
enquiries, if the senses of kindred words l)(; 
found such as may easily pass into each other, 
or such as may both be referred to one general 
idea. 

The etymology, so far as it is yet known, was 
easily found in the volumes, where it is particu- 
larly and professedly delivered; and, by proper 
Utention to the rules of derivation, the ortho- 
Taphy was soon adjusted. But to collect the 
Tords of our language, was a task of greater 
ifficulty : the deficiency of dictionaries, was 
imediately apparent; and when they were ex- 
usted, what was yet wanting must be sought 
fortuitous and unguided excursions into books, 
I gleaned as industry should find, or chance 
uld offer it, in the boundless chaos of a living 
?ch. My search, however, has been either 
^ul or lucky ; for I have much augmented 
vocabulary. 

? my design was a dictionary, common or 

Uative, I have omitted all words wkiel\lvA\ii 

on to proper names ; such as Arian, ^M)el 

E 3 
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?iian, Cahinut, Benedictine, Mahometan; but 
have retained those of a more general nature^ 
as Heathen, Pagan, 

Of the terms of art I have receired such an 
could be found either in books of science or 
technical dictionaries ; and have often inserted, 
from philosophical writers, words which are 
supported perhaps only by a single authority, 
and which being not admitted into general use, 
stand yet as candidates or probationers, and 
must depend for their adoption on the suffrage 
of futurity. 

The words which our authors have introduced 
by their knowledge of foreign languages, or 
iguo ranee of their own, by vanity or wanton- 
ness, by compliance with fashion or lust of in-> 
novation, I have registered as they occurred, 
though commonly only to censure them, and 
warn others against the folly of naturalizing 
useless foreigners to the injury of the natives. 

I have not rejected any by design, merely 
because they were unnecessary^ or exuberant ; 
but have received those which by dififerent writers 
have been differently formed, as viscid, and viS' 
cidity, viscous, and viscBsity, 

Compounded or double words I have seldom 
noted, except when they obtain a signification 
different from that which the components have 
in their simple state. Thus highwayman, woodr 
man, and liorsecourser, require an explanation ; 
but of thieflike, or coachdriver, no notice wai 
needed, because the primitives contain the mean- 
i/i^ of the compounds. 
Words arbitrarily formed by a coxi^VanX. «ti\ 
"fettled analogy, like dimmulive aA*^ec\AN«i^ Vcl 
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isk, as greenish, bluish ; adverbs in ly, as ctully, 
openly ; substantives iu ness, as vilenesSy fault i- 
neu; were less diligently sought, and many 
sometimes have been omitted, ivhen I had no 
authority that invited me to insert them ; not 
that they are not genuine and regular oflsprings 
of English roots, but because their relation to 
the primitive being always the same, their sig- 
niGcation cannot be mistaken. 

The verbal nouns in itig, such as the keeping 
of the castle, the leading of the arm j^, are always 
neglected, or placed only to illustrate the sense 
of the verb, except when they signify things as 
well as actions, and have therefore a plural 
, nomber, as dwelling, living ; or have an abso- 
hte and abstract signification, as colouring, 
painting, learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, 
by signifying rather habit or quality than action, 
they take the nature of adjectives ; as a thinking 
man, a man of prudence; a pacing horse, a 
horse that can pace : these I have ventured to 
call participial adjectives. But neither are 
these always inserted, because they are com- 
monly to be understood without any danger of 
mistake, by consulting the verb. 

Obsolete words are admitted when they are 
foQud in" authors not obsolete, or when they have 
any force or beauty that may deserve revival. 

As composition is one of the chief character- 

iaticks of a language, I have endeavoured to 

make some reparation for the uuiversaV i\e^v- 

gence of my predecessors, by insertm^ ^\'^^V 

numbers of compounded words, as may \>e^ovxYv^\. 

under a/fer, fore, new, night, fair, and mm> 
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more. These, numerous as they are, might I 
multiplledy but that use and curiosity are hei 
satisfied, and the frame of our language ai 
modes of our combination amply discoyered. 
Of some forms of composition, such as th: 
by which re is prefixed to note repetition,, an 
un to signify contrariety or privation, all tl 
examples cannot be accumulated, because tl 
use of these particles, if not wholly arbitrar; 
is so little limited, that they are hourly affixc 
to new words as occasion requires, or is im; 
gined to require them. 

There is another kind of composition mo: 
frequent in our language than perhaps in an 
other, from which arises to foreigners the grea 
est difficulty. We modify the signification < 
many verbs by a particle subjoined ; as to cos 
off, to escape by a fetch ; to fall on, to attacl 
to fall off, to apostatize ; to break off, to stc 
abruptly ; to bear out, to justify ; to fall in, 
comply ; to give over, to cease ; to set off, 
embellish ; to set in, to begin a continual tenou 
to set out, to begin a course or journey ; to toi 
off, to copy ; with innumerable expressions 
the same kind, of which some appear wildly i 
regular, being so far distant from the sense 
the simple words, that no sagacity will be ab 
to trace the steps by which they arrived at tl 
present use. These I have noted with gre 
care; and though I cannot flatter myself th 
the collection is complete, I believe I have i 
far assisted the students of our language th 
this kind of phraseology will be no longer ins 
perable ; and the coinbinatioiia oi ^ct\i^ « 
particles, by chance omitted, vrW\ )Q€i e^^^ 
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^Md bj oompoiion with Ihoie that may 
pd« 

fany wofda j«t itaiid aa|NMnrted only by tl 
^ of Bailoy, Ainawortk, Philipa, or the cot 
^ Did* for. Dietumariea, robjoined ; o 
'fb I am not alwaya oertam that they are rea( 
|ny book but the worka of lexicographers. 
^aofa I haTo omitted oianyt became I had 
ffraad diem; and many I ha?e inserted, 
Vaae they may periiaps exist, though they 
to eaeaped my notice : they are, however, to 
ret oonaidered as. resting only npon the credit 
bmier dictionaries. Others, which I con- 
irsd aa vsefid, or know to be proper, though 
paid not at present support tnem by aniho- 
M, I haTC snflfared to stand n|[K>n my own at- 
atioo, ftlMmiwg the same pnyilege with my 
ieeessors, of being sometimes ciedited with- 
Droo£ 

be words, thus selected and dbposed, are 
imatically considered ; they are referred to 
ifferent parts of speech ; traced when they 
Tegnlarly inflicted, through their various 
nations; and illustrated by observations, 
deed of great or striking ivnportance, se- 
ly considered, but necessary to the eluci- 
of our language, and hitherto neglected 
otten by English grammarians, 
part of my work, on which I expect 
ty most frequently to fasten, is the expla- 
in which I cannot hope to satisfy those, 
perhaps not inclined to be pleased, ftkk^^ 
ot always been able to satisfy m^&^l* 
jt alaugaage by itself, is very d\f6c\i\l% 
fa oanoot be explained by synonim^** 
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becaose the idea signified by them has not more 
than one appellation ; nor by paraphrase, be- 
cause simple ideas cannot be described. When 
the nature of things is unknown, or the notion 
unsettled and indefinite, and various in various 
minds, the words by which such notions are 
conveyed, or such things denoted, will be am- 
biguous and perplexed. And such is the fate 
of hapless lexicography, that not only dark- 
ness, but light, impedes and distresses it ; things 
may be not only too little, but too much known, 
to be happily illustrated. To explain, requires 
the use of terms less abstruse than that which is 
to be explained, and such terms cannot always 
be found ; for as nothing can be proved but by 
supposing something intuitively known, and evi- 
dent without proof, so nothing can be defined 
but by the use of words too plain to admit a 
definition. 

Other words there are, of which the sense is 
too subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a para- 
phrase; such are all those which are by the 
grammarians termed expletives, and in dead 
languages are sufiered to pass for empty sounds, 
of no other use than to fill a verse, or to modu- 
late a period, but which are easily perceived in 
living tongues to have power and emphasis, 
though it be sometimes such as no other form of 
expression can convey. 

My labour has likewise been much increased 
by a class of verbs too frequent in the English 
language, of which the signification is fio loose 
and general, the use so vague and indeterminate, 
and the senses detorted so widely from, the first 
idea, that it is hard tp trace them V\iTo\jL^ ^^ 

mazfi nf trariaf inn tn o.vl\x\v tVieUl 0\i V)Ci^ \stVC^ 
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of utter inanity, to circumscribe them by any 
limitations, or interpret them by any words of 
distinct and settled meaning ; such are bear, 
breakp come, cast, full, get, give, do, put, set, go, 
run, make, take, turn, throw. If of these the 
whole power is not accurately delivered, it must 
be remembered, that while our language is yet 
living, and variable by the caprice of every one 
that speaks it, these words are hourly shifting 
their relations, and can no more be ascertained 
in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agitation of 
a storm, can be accurately dilineated from its 
picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied 
with so great latitude, that they are not easily 
reducible under any regular scheme of expli- 
cation : this difficulty is not less, nor perhaps 
greater, in English, than in other languages. I 
have laboured them with diligence, I hope with 
success ; such at least as can be expected in a 
task, which no man, however learned or saga- 
cious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot ex- 
plain » because I do not understand them ; these 
might have been omitted very often with little 
inconvenience, but I would not so far> indulge 
my vanity as to decline this confession; for 
when TuUy owns himself ignorant whether 
UstUM, in the twelve tables, means a funeral 
umg, or mourning garment ; and Aristotle doubts 
whether ov^v^ in the Iliad signifies a mule, or 
muleteer, I may surely, without shame, leave 
some obscurities to happier industry, or fvulwxe^ 
information. ^ 

The rigour of interpretSLtiye lexicograipYi^ ^^" 
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quires that the explanation and the ward 
plained should be always reciprocal; this I 1 
always endeavoured, hut could not always 
tain. Words are seldom exactly synonimi 
a new term was not introduced, hut bee 
the former was thought inadequate ; nai 
therefore, have often many ideas, but few U 
have many names. It was then necessar 
use the proximate word, for the deficiency 
single terms can very seldom be supplied 
circumlocution ; nor is the inconvenience g 
of such mutilated interpretations, because 
sense may easily be collected entire from 
examples. 

In every word of extensive use, it was re 
site to mark the progress of its meaning, 
shew by what gradations of intermediate s( 
it has passed from its primitive to its remote 
accidental signification ; so that every foreg< 
explanation should tend to that which folic 
and the series be regularly concatenated f 
the first notion to the last. 

This is specious, but not always practical 
kindred senses may be so interwoven, that 
perplexity cannot be disentangled, nor any 
son be assigned why one should be ranged be 
the other. When the radical idea branches 
into parallel ramifications, how can a coi 
cutive series be formed of senses in their nai 
collateral ? The shades of meaning someti: 
pass imperceptibly into each other, so that tho 
on one side they apparently differ, yet it is imj 
sible to mark the point of contact. Ideai 
the same race, though not exactly alike, 
sometimes so little different, that no words 
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express the dissimilitude, though the mind easily 
perceives it when they are exhibited together ; 
and sometimes there is such a confusion of ac- 
ceptations, that discernment is wearied, and dis- 
tinction puzzled, and perseverance herself hur- 
ries to an end, by crowding together what she 
cannot separate. 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those 
that have never considered words beyond their 
popular use, be thought only the jargon of a 
man willing to magnify his labours, and procure 
veneration to his studies by involution and ob- 
scurity. But every art is obscure to those that 
have not learned it; this uncertainty of terms, 
and commixture of ideas, is well known to those 
who have joined philosophy with grammar ; and 
if I have not expressed them very clearly, it 
must be remembered that I am speaking of that 
which words are insufficient to explain. 

The original sense of words is often driven 
out of use by their metaphorical acceptations, 
yet must be inserted for the sake of a regular 
origination. Thus I know not whether ardour 
is used for material heat, or whether, ^agrant, 
in English, ever signifies the same with burning; 
yet such are the primitive ideas of these words, 
which are therefore set first, though without ex- 
amples, that the figurative senses may be com- 
modiously deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which 
many words have obtained, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect all their senses ; sometimes 
the meaning of derivatives must be sought in 
the mother term, and sometimes deficienX. ex- 
planBtioDs of the primitive may be suppWeA. \tv 

VOL, X, p 
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the train of deriTation. In any case of donbt >( 
or diificaltv, it will be always proper to examine :^ 
all the words of the same race ; for some words \, 
are slightly passed over to avoid repetition, some ^; 
admitted easier and clearer explanation than ^ 
others, and all will be better understood, u !^ 
they are considered in greater variety of stnic- s 
tares and relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written > 
with the same skill, or the same happiness : things > 
equally easy in themselves, are not all equally •, 
easy to any single mind. Every writer of a long v 
work commits errors, where there appears nei- v 
ther ambiguity to mislead, nor obscurity to con- ^ 
found him ; and in a search like this, many fe- ^ 
licities of expression will be casually overlooked, . 
many convenient parallels vnll be forgotten, and •. 
many particulars will admit improvement iirom a ^ 
mind utterly unequal to the whole performance. . 
But many seeming faults are to be imputed ; 
rather to the nature of the undertaking than the 
negligence of the performer. Thus some ex- 
planations are unavoidably ret'Jprocal or cir- 
cular, as hindt the female of the »tag ; stag^ the 
male of the hind : sometimes easier words are 
changed into harder, as burial into sepulture or 
interment, drier into dedccative^ dryness into 
sicity or aridity, fit into paroxysm ; for the easiest 
word, whatever it be, can never be translated 
into one more easy. But easiness and difficulty 
are merely relative ; and if the present preva« 
leuce of our language should invite foreigners 
to this Dictionary, many will be assisted by 
those words which now seem only to increase 
or produce obscurity. For this reason I have 
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I interpretation, as to cheer, to gladden, 
laraie, that every learner of English may 
sted by his own tongae. 
solation of all difficulties, and the supply 
defects, mnst be sought in the examples, 
led to the yarious senses of each word, 
iged according to the time of their authors. 
in I first collected these authorities, I was 
as that every quotation shotdd be useful 
le other end than the illustration of a 

I therefore extracted from philosophers, 
pies of science ; from historians, remark- 
ets ; from chy mists, complete processes ; 
iivines, striking exhortations ; and from 
beautiful descriptions. Such is design,while 
3t at a distance from execution. When the 
died upon me to range this accumulation of 
ice and wisdom into an alphabetical series, 
I discovered that the bulk of my volumes 

fright away the student, and was forced 
lart from my scheme of including ail that 
leasing or useful in English literature, and 
e my transcripts very often to clusters of 
I, in which scarcely any meaning is re- 
l; thus to the weariness of copying, I was 
mned to add the vexation of expunging, 
passages I have yet spared, which may 
e the labour of verbal searches, and inter- 
3 with verdure and flowers the dusty desarts 
rren philology. 

e examples, thus mutilated, are no longer 
considered as conveying the sentiments or 
ine of their authors ; the word for the 
of which they are inserted, with all its a^- 
ant clauses, has been carefully pteaex^eA.', 

F 2 
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but it may sometimes happen, by hasty detmn- 
cation, that the general tendency of the sentence 
may be changed ; the divine may desert his 
tenets, or the philosopher his system. 

Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were never mentioned as masters 
of elegance, or models of style ; bat words must 
be sought where they are used ; and in -what 
pages, eminent for purity, can terms of mana* 
facture or agriculture be found ? Many quota- 
tions serve no other purpose than that of proving 
the bare existence, of words, and are therefore 
selected with less scrupulousness than those 
which are to teach their structures and relations. 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of 
living authors, that I might not be misled by 
partiality, and that none of my contemporaries 
might have reason to complain ; nor have I de- 
parted from this resolution, but when some per- 
formance of uncommon excellence excited my 
veneration, when my memory supplied me, from 
late books, with an example that was wanting, 
or when my heart, in the tenderness of friend- 
ship, solicited admission for a favourite name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages with modem decorations, that I have stu- 
diously endeavoured to collect examples and 
authorities from the writers before the Resto- 
ration, whose works I regard as the wells of 
English unde/iledf as the pure sources of genuine 
diction. Our language, for almost a century, 
has, by the concurrence of many causes, been 
gradually departing from its original Teutonick 
character, and deviating towards a Gallick stmo- 
^are and phraseology ^ from wYi\ci\i *\\. ovi^ v> 
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be onr endeayoor to recal it, by making our 
aocient volumes tbe gronnd-work of style, ad- 
mitting among the additions of later times, only 
such as may supply real deficiencies, such as are 
readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, 
and incorporate easily with our native idioms. 

Bat as every language has a time of rudeness 
antecedent to perfection, as well as of false re- 
finement and declension, I have been cautious 
lest my zeal for antiquity might drive me into 
times too remote, and crowd my book with 
words now no longer understood. I have fixed 
Sidney's work for the boundary, beyond which 
I make few excursions. From the authors which 
rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech might 
be formed adequate to all the purposes of use 
and elegance. If the language of theology 
were extracted from Hooker and the translation 
of the Bible ; the terms of natural knowledge 
from Bacon ; the phrases of policy, war, and 
navigation from Raleigh ; the dialect of poetry 
and fiction from Spenser and Sidney ; and the 
diction of common life from Shakespeare, few 
Ideas would be lost to mankind, for want of 
English words, in which they might be ex- 
pressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless 
it be so combined as that its meaning is ap- 
parenUy determined by the tract and tenour 
of the sentence ; such passages I have therefore 
chosen ; and when it happened that any author 
gave a definition of a term, or such an expla- 
nation as is equivalent to a definition, I have 
placed his authority as a supplement to m^ ovjxi, 

F 3 
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witboui regard to tiie cbrouologi^al order tbat 
is otherwise observed. 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by 
any authority, but they are commonly deri-* 
vative, nouns or adverbs, formed from their pri- 
mitives by regular and constant analogy, or 
names of things seldom occurring in books, 
or words of which I have reason to doubt the 
existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the 
multiplicity than paucity of examples ; anthp- 
rities will sometimes seem to have been ac- 
cumulated without necessity or use, and per- 
haps some will be found, which might, without 
loss, have been omitted. But a work of this 
kind is not hastily to be charged with super- 
fluities; those quotations, which to careless or 
unskilful perusers appear only to repeat the 
same sense, will often exhibit, to a more accu- 
rate examiner, diversities of signification, or, 
at least, afford different shades of the same 
meaning : one will shew the word applied to 
persons, another to things ; one will express an 
ill, another a good, and a third a neutrtu sense; 
one will prove the expression genuine from an 
ancient author; another will shew it elegant 
from a modern : a doubtful authority is corro^ 
berated by another of more credit; an ambi- 
guous sentence is ascertained by a passage clear 
and determinate ; the word, how often soever 
repeated, appears with new associates and in 
different combinations, and every quotation con- 
tributes something to the stability or enlarge* 
ment of the language. 
When words are used eq\i\voc?\\^,\ t^v^evN^ 
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m in either sense ; when they are metapho- 
J, I adopt them in their primitive acceptationc 

have sometimes, though rarely » yielded to 

temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of 
timents, hy shewing how one author copied 

thoughts and diction of another ; such quo- 
ons are indeed little more than repetitions, 
ich might justly be censured, did they not 
tify the mind, by affording a kind of intel- 
;ual history. 

lie various syntactical structures occurring 
he examples have been carefully noted ; the 
nee or negligence with which many words 
e heen hitherto used, has made our style ca- 
sioas and indeterminate ; when the different 
abinations of the same word are exhibited 
ether, the preference is readily given to pro- 
Bty, and I have often endeavoured to direct 

choice. 

rhns have I laboured by settling the ortho- 
iphy, displaying the analogy, regulating the 
iictiireSy and ascertaining the signification of 
glish words, to perform all the parts of a 
Mul lexicographer; but I have not always 
;cuted my own scheme, or satisfied my own 
>ectations. The work, whatever proofs of 
igence and attention it may exhibit, is yet 
)able of many improvements : the ortho- 
tphy which I recommend is still controvert- 
b; the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, 
i perhaps frequently erroneous ; the expia- 
tions are sometimes too much contracted, and 
netimes too much diffused, the signiftcaliows 

distiagulsbed rather with subtilty IhanskiW, 

the attention is harassed with uuBecesssiYN 
teness. 
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The examples are too often injudiciously trun^ 
cated, and perhaps sometimes, I hope very rarely, 
alleged in a mistaken sense ; for in making this 
collection I trusted more to memory, than, in a 
state of disquiet and embarrassment, memory 
can contain, and purposed to supply at the re- 
view what was left incomplete in the first trans- 
cription. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occu- 
pations, though necessary and significant, are 
undoubtedly omitted ; and of the words most 
studiously considered and exemplified, many 
senses have escaped observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may 
admit extenuation and apology. To have at^* 
tempted much is always laudable, even when 
the enterprise is above the strength that under- 
takes it : To rest below his own aim, is incident to 
every one whose fancy is active, and whose views 
are comprehensive ; nor is any man satisfied with 
himself because he has done much, but because 
he can conceive little. When first I engaged in 
this work, I resolved to leave neither words nor 
things unexamined, and pleased myself with a 
prospect of the hours which I should revel away 
in the feasts of literature, the obscure recesses 
of northern learning which I should enter and 
ransack, the treasures with which I expected 
every search into those neglected minds to re- 
ward my labour, and the triumph with which I 
should display my acquisitions to mankind. 
When I had thus enquired into the original of 
words, I resolved to shew likewise my attention 
to things ; to pierce deep into every science, to 
enquire the nature of every substance of which 
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I inserted the name, to limit every idea hy a de- 
fioitioa strictly logical, and exhibit every pro- 
duction of art or natnre in an accurate descrip- 
tion, that my book might be in place of all other 
dictionaries, i^hether appellative or technical. 
Bat these were the dreams of a poet doomed at 
last to wake a lexicographer. I soon found that 
it is too late to look for instruments, when the 
work calls for execution, and that whatever abi- 
lities I had brought to my task, with those I 
mast finally perform it. To deliberate when- 
j ever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ig- 
noraot, would have protracted the undertaking 
without end, and, perhaps, without much im- 
provement; for I did not find by my first expe- 
riments, that what I had not of my own was 
easily to be obtained ; I saw that one enquiry 
only gave occasion to another, that book re- 
ferred to book, that to search was not always to 
find, and to find was not always to be informed; 
and that thus to pursue perfection, was, like the 
first inhabitants of Arcadia, to chase the sun, 
which, when they had reached the hill where he 
seemed to rest, was still beheld at the same dis- 
tance from them. 

I then contracted my design, determining to 
confide in myself, and no longer to solicit auxi- 
liaries, which produced more incumbrance than 
assistance; by this I obtained at least one ad- 
vantage, that I set limits to my work, wliich 
would in time be ended, though not completed. 

Despondency has never so far prevailed as to 
depress me to negligence ; some faults w ill at 
last appear to be the effects of anxious diligence 
and persevering activity. The nice and su\A\ei 
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ramifications of meaniDg were not easily avoided 
by a mind intent upon accnracyy and convinced 
of the necessity of disentangling combinations, - 
and separating similitudes. Many of the dis- 
tinctions which to common readers appear use- 
less and idle, will be found real and important 
by men versed in the school of philosophy, with- 
out which no dictionary can ever be accurately 
compiled, or skilAilly examined. 

Some senses however there are, which, though 
not the same, are yet so nearly allied, that they 
are often confounded . Most men think indistinct- 
ly, and therefore cannot speak with exactness; 
and consequently some examples might be in- 
differently put to either signification: this un- 
certainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not 
form, but register the language ; who do not 
teach men how they should think, but relate how 
they have hitherto expressed their thoughts. 

The imperfect sense of some examples I la- 
mented, but could not remedy, and hope they 
will be compensated by innumerable passages 
selected with propriety, and preserved with ex- 
actness ; some shining with sparks of imagina- 
tion, and some replete with treasures of wisdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though im- 
perfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but 
because care will not always be successful, and 
recollection or information come top late for use. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are 
omitted, must be frankly acknowledged ; but for 
this defect I may boldly allege that it was un- 
avoidable; I could not visit caverns to learn the 
miner's language, nor take a voyage to perfect 
myBkUlin t^e dialect of navigation, noT 'smx. ^^ 
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warehouses of merchants^ and shops of artificers, 
to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, 
of which no mention is found in books ; what 
fovonrable accident or easy enquiry brought 
within my reach, has not been neglected ; but it 
had been a hopeless labour to glean up words, by 
courting living information, and contesting with 
the suUenness of one, and the roughness of 
another. 

To furnish the Academicians della Crusca 
with words of this kind, a series of comedies 
called La Fiera, or the Fair, was professedly 
written by Buonaroti ; but I had no such assist- 
ant, and therefore was content to want what 
they must have wanted likewise, had they not 
luckily been so supplied. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the 
Yocabnlary, to be lamented as omissions. Of 
the laborious and mercantile part of the people, 
the diction is in a great measure casual and mu- 
table ; many of their terms are formed for some 
temporary or local convenience, and though 
current at certain times and places, are in others 
utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is 
always in a state of increase or decay, cannot 
be regarded as any part of the durable materials 
of a language, and therefore mustbe suffered to pe- 
rish with other things unworthy of preservation. 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance 
of negligence. He that is catching opportuni- 
ties which seldom occur, will suffer those to pass 
by unregarded, which he expects hourly to re- 
urn ; he tbat is searching for rare and remote 
bings, will neglect those that are ol)viow& vx\u\ 
imiliar; thus many of the most comiwou ?a\A. 
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cursory words have been inserted with little il- 
lastration, because in gathering the authorities, 
I forebore to copy those which I thought likely 
to occur whenever they were wanted. It is re- 
markable that, in reviewing my collection^ 1 
found the word sea unexemplified. 
« Thus it happens, that in things difiicult there 
is danger from ignorance, and in things easy, 
from conGdence : the mind, afraid of greatness, 
and disdainful of littleness, hastily withdraws 
herself from painful searches, and passes with 
scornful rapidity over tasks not adequate to her 
powers, sometimes too secure for caution, and 
again too anxious for vigorous efibrt ; sometimes 
idle in a plain path, and sometimes distracted in 
labyrinths, and dissipated by different intentions. 

A large work is difficult because it is large, even 
though all its parts might singly be performed 
with facility ; where there are many things to. 
be done, each must be allowed its share of time 
and labour, in the proportion only which it hears 
to the whole ; nor can it be expected, that the 
stones which form the dome of a temple, should - 
he squared and polished like the diamond of a 
ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having 
laboured it with so much application, 1 cannot 
but have some degree of parental fondness, it is 
natural to form conjectures. Those who have 
been persuaded to think well of my design, will 
require that it should fix our language, and put 
a stop to those alterations which time and chance 
have hitherto been suffered to make in it with- 
out opposition. With this con^ec^xiAwce I will 
eonfesa tha,t I flattered myseV^ iox «l^\3cA»\ \s^s\. 
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now begin to fear that I bave indulged expecta- 
tion which neither reason nor experience can 
justify. When we see men grow old and die at 
a certain time one after another, from century 
to century, we laugh at the elixir that promises 
to prolong life to a thousand years ; and with 
equal justice may the lexicographer be derided, 
who being able to produce no example of a na- 
tion that has preserved their words and phrases 
from mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary 
can embalm his language, and secure it from cor- 
, ruption and decay, that it is in his power to 
I change sublunary nature, and clear the world 
^ at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. 

With this hope, however, academies have been 
institated, to guard the avenues of their lan- 
guages, to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders ; 
bnt their vigilance and activity have hitherto 
been vain ; sounds are too volatile and subtile 
for legal restraints ; to enchain syllables and to 
lash the wind, are equally the undertakings of 
pride, unwilling to measure its desires by its 
strength. The French language has visibly 
changed under the inspection of the Academy ; 
the style of Amelot's translation of Father Paul, 
is observed by Le Courayer to be un peu passe ; 
and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of 
any modern writer is not perceptibly different 
from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 

Total and sudden transformations of a lan- 
guage seldom happen ; conquests and migrations 
are now very rare; but there are other causes 
of change, which, though slow in their operation, 
and invisible in their progress, are peT\\a\>?> ^^ 
much super/or to human resistance, astt\e tcvo- 

VOL, X. Q 
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lutions of the sky, or intamescence of the tide. 
Commerce, however necessary, however lacra- 
tivCy as it depraves the manners, corrupts the 
langaage ; they that have frequent intercourse 
with strangers, to whom they endeavour to ac- 
commodate themselves, must in time learn a min- 
gled dialect, like the jargon which serves the 
traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian 
coasts. This will not always be confined to the 
exchange, the warehouse, or the port, but will 
be communicated by degrees to oUier ranks of 
the people, and be at last incorporated with the 
current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally 
forcible. The language most likely to continae 
long without alteration, would be that of a na- 
tion raised a little, and but a little, above bar- 
barity, secluded from strangers, and totally em- 
ployed in procuring the conveniences of life; 
either without books, or, like some of the Ma- 
hometan countries, with very few : men thus 
busied and unlearned, having only such words 
as common use requires, would perhaps long 
continue to express the same notions by the 

\ same signs. But no such constancy can be ex- 
pected in a people polished by arts, and classed 
by subordination, where one part of the com- 
munity is sustained and accommodated by the 
labour of the other. Those who have much 
leisure to think, will always be enlarging the 
stock of ideas; and every increase of knowledge, 
whether real or fancied, will produce new words, 
or combination of words. When the mind is 
unchaiaed from necessity , it n«\U. y^w^^ after 

^convenience; when it is left at W^e^m xS^fc ^Ov^ 
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ittlatioD, it will shift opinions; as any ens- 
disused , the words that expressed it must 
with it; as any opinion grows popular, it 
novate speech in the same proportion as 
s practice. 

y the cultivation of various sciences, a Ian- 
is amplified, it will be more furnished 
ords deflected from their original sense ; 
>metrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the 
ian of sanguine expectations and phlegma- 
ays. Copiousness of speech will give op- 
ities to capricious choice, by which some 
will be preferred, and others degraded ; 
tudes of fashion will enforce the use of new, 
end the signification of known terms. The 
of poetry will make hourly encroach- 
, and the metaphorical will become the 
it sense : pronunciation will be varied by 
or ignorance, and the pen must at length 
Y with the tongue ; illiterate writers will, 
time or other, by public infatuation, rise 
mown, who not knowing the original im- 
f words, will use them with colloquial li- 
iisness, confound distinction, and forget 
ety. As politeness increases, some expres- 
i^ill be considered as too gross and vulgar 
) delicate, others as too formal and ceremo- 
for the gay and airy ; new phrases are 
3re adopted, which must, for the same 
IS, be in time dismissed. Swift, in his 
treatise on the English language, allows 
3W words must sometimes be introduced^ 
•oposes that none should be avL^etedi V:^ 
9 obsolete. But what makes a ^ ot^ o\m^ 
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lete, more than general a^eementto forbear it? 
and how shall it he cootinuecl, when it conveys 
an offensive idea, or recalled again into the 
mouths of mankind, when it has once become un- 
familiar by disuse, and unpleasing by nnfa- 
miliarity ? 

There is another cause of alteration more pre- 
valent than any other, which yet in the present 
state of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture 
of two languages will produce a third distinct 
from both, ancl they will always be mixed, where 
the chief parts of education, and the most con- 
spicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient or 
in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated 
another language, will find its words and com- 
binations crowd upon his memory ; and haste 
and negligence, refinement and affectation, will 
obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expressions. 
The great pest of speech is frequency of trans- 
lation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting something 
of its native idiom ; this is the most mischievous 
and comprehensive innovation ; single words 
may enter by thousands, and the fabrick of the 
tongue continue the same ; but new phraseology 
changes much at once ; it alters not the single 
stones of the building, but the order of &e 
columns. If an academy should be established 
for the cultivation of our style; which I, who 
can never wish to see dependence multiplied, 
hope the spirit of English liberty will hinder 01 
destroy, let them instead of compiling gramman 
and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their infla 
cDce, to stop the licence of translators, whom 
^^dhneas and igoorance , if itbe sxiSete^NA v^c^^ 
^'^UJ reduce us to babble ibe A\«\ecl ol YT«si^< 
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he changes that we fear be thus irresistible, 
remains bat to acquiesce with silence, as 
$ other insurmountable distresses of hu- 
y ? It remains that we retard what we can- 
ipely that we palliate what we cannot cure. 
Day be lengthened by care, though death 
»t be ultimately defeated: tongues, like 
nments, have a natural tendency to dege- 
ion ; we have long preserved our constitu- 
let us make some struggles for our language, 
hope of giving longevity to that which its 
nature forbids to be immortal, I have de- 
1 this hook, the labour of years, to the 
or of my country, that we may no longer 
the palm <^ philology, without a contest, 
9 nations of the continent The chief glory 
ery people arises from its authors : whether 
ill suld any thing by my own writings to 
eputation of English literature, must be left 
ne : much of my life has been lost under the 
lures of disease ; much has been trifled away; 
nuch has always been spent in provision for 
lay that was passing over me; but I shall 
hink my employment useless or ignoble, if 
ny assistance foreign nations and distant 
gain access to the propagators of knowledge, 
understand the teachers of truth; if my 
irs afford light to the repositories of science, 
idd celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, 
to Boyle. 

hen I am animated by this wish, I look with 
sure on my book, however defective, and de- 
it to the world with the spirit of a man that 
3ndeavoured well. That it will immediately 
me popular, I bare not promised lo m^^^^' 
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a few wild blanders, and risible absnrditieSy from 
which no work of sach multiplicity was ever free, 
may for a time farnish folly with laughter, and 
harden ignorance into contempt ; but useful dili- 
gence will at last prevail, and there never can be 
wanting some who distinguish desert; who will 
consider that uodictionary of aliving tongue ever 
can be perfect, since, while it is hastening to pub- 
lication^ some words are budding, and some fall- 
ing away ; that a whole life cannot be spent upon 
syntax and etyinology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient : that he, whose de- 
sign includes whatever language can express, 
must often speak of what he does not under- 
stand ; that a writer will sometimes be hurried 
by eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint 
with weariness under a task, which Scaliger 
compares to the labours of the anvil and the 
mine ; that what is obvious is not always known, 
and what is known is not always present ; that 
sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigi- 
lance, slight avocations will seduce attention, 
and casual eclipses of the mind will darken 
learning; and that the writer shall often in 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need, 
for that which yesterday he knew with intuitive 
readiness, and which will come uncalled into his 
thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it shall be found that much 
is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wise is performed ; and though no book was 
«ver spared out of tenderness to the author, 
and the world is little solicitous to know whence 
proceed, the faults of that which it condemns ; 
jrei it may gratify curiosity lo miotm *\V, ^"^> 
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du " English Diclionary" whs writtea with 
GUk aaeistuNse of the learaed, and ivithoat any 
patronage of the great ; not io the soft obsca- 
ritiesof retiremeat, or under the shelter of acs' 
dcmick bowers, hnt amidst iDGonvenieDce and 
dntraction, in atckneBs and in aorrow. It may 
repress the trinmph of malignant criticism to 
olwerTe, thai if our language is not here fiiUy 
diiplayed , I have only failed in an attenpt vhich 
00 hnman powcra have hitUe to completed. If 
die lexicons of ancient tongues, now ijumntably 
Ssed, and couiprized in a few volumci, be yet, 
ifter the toil of successive ages, inadequate and 
delusive ; if the aggregated knowledge and co- 

r rating diligence of the Italian acaderoiciaas, 
not secure them from the censure of Beni; 
if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty 
jnara had been spent npon their work, were 
dUiged to change its oeconomy, and give their 
iBCond edition another form, I may surely be 
vntented without the praise of perfection, which, 
if I Jtonld obtain, in this gloom of sclilade, what 
«Mld it avail me ? I have protracted my work 
m rao«t of those whom I wished to please have 
k into the grave, and success and miscarriage 
empty sonnds: I therefore disniiis it with 
jid tranquillity, having tittle to fear or hope 
frmn censnre or t^m praise. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH 

EDITION 

OP 

THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



Many are the works ofhumau indostry, which to 
hcgin and finish are hardly granted to the same 
man. He that undertakes to compile a diction- 
ary, undertakes that, which, if it comprehend! 
the full e&tent of his design, he knows himself 
unable to perform. Yet his labours, though de- 
ficient, may be useful, and with the hope of this 
inferior praise, he must incite his activity, and 
solace his weariness. 

Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer 
approaches may be made; and finding my diction- 
ary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, bv 
a revisal, to make it less reprehensible. I will 
not deny that I found many parts requirins: emen- 
dation, and many more capable of improvement 
Many faults I have corrected, some superfluities 
I have taken away, and some deficiencies I have 
supplied. I have methodised some parts thatwere 
disordered, and illuminated some that were ob- 
scure. Yet the changes or additions bear a verv 
small proportion to the whole. The critic wiU 
now have less to object, but the student who has 
bought any of the former copies needs not re- 
pent ; he will not, without nice collation, per- 
ceive how they differ; and usefulness seldom 
depends upon little things. 

For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps 
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not need of more apolc^ than the nature of the 
work will furnish : I have left that inaccurate 
which never was made exact, and that imperfect 
which never was completed. 
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PREFACE TO THE OCTAVO EDITION 

OF 

THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Having been long employed in the study and 
cultivation of the English language, I lately 
published a Dictionary like those compiled by 
the academies of Italy and France, for the use 
of such as aspire to exactness of criticism, or 
elegance of style. 

But it has been since considered that works of 
that kind are by no means necessary to the 
greater number of readers, who, seldom intend- 
ing to write or presuming to judge, turn over 
books only to amuse their leisure, and to gain 
degrees of knowledge suitable to lower charac- 
ters, or necessary to the common business of 
life : these know not any other use of a diction- 
' ary than that of adjusting orthography, and ex- 
plaining terms of science, or words of infre- 
quent occurrence, or remote derivation. 

For these purposes many dictionaries have 
been written by different authors, and with dif- 
ferent degrees of skill ; but none of them have 
yet fallen into my hands by which even the low- 
est expectations could be satisfied. Some of 
their authors wanted industry, and others lite- 
ratare: some knew not their own defects, and 
others were too idle to supply them. 
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For this reason a small dictionary aj 
yet to be wanting to common readers ; 
I may without arrogance claim to myself 
acquaintance with the lexicography of c 
guage than any other writer has had, 
hope to be considered as having more ex j 
at least than most of my predecessors, 
more likely to accommodate the nation 
vocabulary of daily use. I therefore offe 
Publick an Abstract or Epitome of ray 
Work. 

In comparing this with other diction; 
the same kind, it will be found to have 
advantages. 

I. It contains many words not to be 1 
any other. 

II. Many barbarous termts and phr 
which other dictionaries may vitiate th 
are rejected from this. 

III. The words are more correctly 
partly by attention to their etymolo) 
partly by observation of the practice 
best authors. 

IV. The etymologies and derivations, 
from foreign languages or from native r( 
more diligently traced , and more distinctl 

V. The senses of each word are moi 
ously enumerated, and more clearly ex 

VI. Many words occurring in the el 
thors, such as Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
which had been hitherto omitted, are he 
fully inserted ; so that this book may s 
a glossary or expository index to the 
writers. 

VIL To the words, and to the difiPereu 
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p( mifik irord» uo aubjoiiied from the large dic- 
Oii^j the luunet of dioie ^writers by whom 
$itj Inre heen used ; bo that, the reader who 
hiavs tiui diflRareat periods of the laDgnage» 
fid the ti»o ci Hi authors, may jadge of the 
iBgrnee or prerahmee of any wmrd^ or meaning 
if- a word; aad without recurring to other 
VmkM, may know what are antiqaated, what are 
aaBMult attd what are reeommended by the best 

The worda of thialHotioiiarT, ai opposed to 
ilhen» are more diligently ooUeieted, more ac- 
eanilely i^eliedymore frithfUDy eiplained, and 
atce anthentieally aaeertained. Of an Abstract 
itiinotneeesnry to say more; and I hope it will 
Mil0 foond that trmui riDqnfares me to say less. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

OW'Tllt 

TRAGEDY OF MACBETH : 

WlTfi KEM A&KS OS- SIB. t. HAKMER's ZniTIOK 

or SHAKESPEARE. 

Fmi prmied in tke yeat 1745. 



NOTE I. 

w 

ACT I* §cma* i«— ^ jEii<»r ihn§ Witeheu 

1m order to make a true estimate of the abilities 
find merit of a writer, it is always necessary to 
*»wftjn*> the geniua of his age, and the opinions 
of his eontemporaries. A poet who ^\io\\V^ 
sow make the whale action or his tragedy ^^- 
fad apaa macbantment, and produce tVi^ c\ivei 
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events by the assistance of supernatural agen 
would be censured as transgressing the bouE 
of probability, he would be banished from 1 
theatre to the nursery, and condemned to wi 
Fairy Tales instead of Tragedies ; but a snrv 
of the notions that prevailed at the time wl 
this play was written, will prove that Shal 
speare was in no danger of such censures, sii 
]ie only turned the system that was then univ 
sally admitted to his advantage, and was far fr 
overburtheuing the credulity of his audience 
The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, wh 
though not strictly the same, are confounded 
this play, has in all ages and countries been c 
dited by the common people, and in most by 
learned themselves. These phantoms have ind< 
appeared more frequently, in proportion as 
darkness of ignorance has been more gross; 
it cannot be shown, that the brightest gleams 
k no wledge have at any time been sufficient to di 
them out of the world. The time in which 1 
kind of credulity was at its height, seems to hi 
been that of tlie holy war, in which the Christii 
imputed all their defeats to enchantment or c 
bolical opposition, as they ascribe their succea 
the assistance of their military saints ; and 
learned Mr. Warbnrton appears to believe (" S 
to the Introduction to Don Quixote'') that the f 
accounts of enchantments were brought into t 
part of the world by those who returned fr 
their eastern expeditions. But there is alwi 
some distance between the birth and maturitj 
lolly as of wickedncLS : this opinion had long) 
istovl, though perhaps the application of it had 
no foregoing age been so ive<\>i«i\\\,,\iat >\i^T^ 



tenrgapenft (N7]iipiodorii8«inPlu)diu^^ 
i; wriipof one liJD^^ 
oC uilitorr giagick» nd hsfuig promised 
IMmSv sflvi Wtufiim» in^yiiV, to perform great 
witfftdmt the Aavarkme, witkomi soldien, 
St tke instmces of tlie Empress Placidia, 
Il0 deilh, wben he n^ about to have given 
0f Us abOides. The empress showed 
hindneeifaher anger bj eatting him off 
iCa tiBM ao comreiueiit for Us reputation. 

9at a more remarkable proof of the antiquity 

[Hlf lUi notkm maj be fcvud In St Chrysostom's 

Itsok de aMeerdetio^ wUoh eiUbits a scene of 

JMbanlimiiits not ezeeeded by any romance of 

%i adddk m; he snpposea a speotatory over- 

[4<Mfiug a fieU of battle, attended by one that 

[ ftolMa out an dm Tarioos objects of horroor, tlie 

Imlnea of destmetiony and die arts of slaughter. 

Mtmtf Ik 9n m^ twc SwiprMff umi frrro/btlvov^ SWvovc 

hA nmt lAeyymnimtf tui le>Sreu; h*&i^ f i^^iwf, xeu 

eiem ynm^etf Km^v mi2 Mat. Let him then pro- 

teedtoikafwhimtntheoppodte orwies^horsesjlying 

iemckamiment^ qpned alen transported through 
air, and every power and form of magick. 
mietfaer St. Chrysostom believed that such per- 
nrmances were really to he seen in a day of 
itlle« or only endeayoured to enliven his de- 
ription, by adopting the notions of the vulgar, 
V equally certfun, that such notions were in 
(time received, and that therefore they were 
I imported from the Saracens in a later age ; 
warg with the Saracens, however, gave oc- 
ion to their propagation, not only as bigotry 
Urally discoF^iv prodigies, but as the ^^c^etie 
9i5w«i was removed to a greater 3i.8lUwftfie» 

'^' H 
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and flistance either of time or place is sufficien 
to reconcile weak minds to wonderful relatiom 
The reformation did not immediately arm 
at its meridian^ and though day was graduall; 
encreasing upon us, the goblins of witchcrai 
still continued to hover in the twilight. In th 
time of Queen Elizabeth was the remarkabl 
trial of the witches of Warbois, whose convic 
tion is still commemorated in an annual sermo 
at Huntingdon. But in the reign^ of King Jamo 
in which this tragedy was written, many cii 
cumstances concurred to propagate and confiri 
this opinion. The king, who was much celc 
brated for his knowledge, had, before his arrivi 
iu England, not only examined in person a wc 
m:m accused of witchcraft, but had given a vei 
formal account of the practices and illusions 
evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the cot 
monies used by them, the manner of dctecti 
them, and the justice of punishing them, in 
dialogues of Daemonologie, written in the Sc 
tisli dialect, and published at Edinburgh. 7 
book was, soon after his accession, reprinte 
London ; and as the ready Way to gain I 
James's favour was to flatter his speculatf 
the system of Daemonologic was immedi; 
adopted by all who desired either to gain 
ferment or not to lose it. Thus the doctri' 
witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated 
as the greatest part of mankind have no 
reason for their opinions than that they ; 
fashion, it cannot be doubted but this pers 
made a rapid progress, since vanity and 
lily co-operated iu its favour, and it had 
dency to free cowardice from te^iof*'' 
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infection soon reached the parliament, who, in 
the first year of King James, made a law, by 
which it was enacted, ch. xii. That, *' if any 
person shall use any invocation or conjuration 
of any evil or wicked spirit; 2. Or shall consult, 
covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or re- 
ward any evil or cursed spirit to or for any in- 
tent or purpose ; 3. Or take up any dead man, 
woman, or child out of the grave, — or the skin, 
bone, or any part of the dead person, to be em- 
ployed or used in any manner of witchcraft, 
sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 4. Or shall 
use, practise, or exercise any sort of witchcraft, 
sorcery 9 charm, or enchantment; 5. Whereby 
any person shidl be destroyed, killed, wasted, 
consumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the 
body ; 6l That every such person, being con- 
victed, 9nall suffer death." 

Thus, iti the time of Shakespeare, was the 
doctrine of witchcraft at once established by 
law and by the fashion, and it became not only 
unpolite, hut criminal, to doubt it ; and as pro- 
digies are always seen in proportion as they are 
expected, witches were every da}^ discovered, 
and multiplied so fast in some places, that Bishop 
Hall mentions a village in Lancashire, where 
their number was greater than that of tbe 
hooses. The Jesuits and Sectaries took advan- 
tage of this universal error, and endeavoured 
to promote the interest of their parties by pre- 
tended cures of persons afflicted by evil spirits, 
but they were detected and exposed by the clergy 
of the established church. 

Vpoa this general infatuation S\i«k©«v^wc^ 
m/jght be easily allowed to found a ipVay , e«^^' 

H 2 
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oially stnoe he has fbUowad with grett exactiieii 
aixch histories u were then thovg^t true; nor 
can it be doubled that the leenei of enchanl- 
ment, howeyer the j may now be ridicided, wan 
both by himself and his audience thoiq^ awM 
and affecting. 

KOTB IL— — sonrB »• 

^Thft mefcilesf Maedoiiel,-^ftom flie Werteai Iiks 

Of Ktmt §md MiMhgfmm waa tappijM $ 
And fottmie on hb cbni'd fiMTff oniUigy 
Sbow'd IOm h leM't wlMia. 

Kem» are lig^t-anned^ and Ctmlbuhalmmi 
heaTy-armed soldiers. The word qwmtjf has n^' 
sense that is properly applicable in this place, 
and therefore it is necessary to read^ 

And fortdaa on hit dAnmed ptaml nniiiiig* 

QiMtrd was formerly «sed for 6aiKfe» or fiir Ifa 
occoMum of a quarrdt and is to be found in that 
sense in HolUngshead's account of the story of 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the Pnnoa 
of Cumberland, thou^t, says the historian, thai 
he had ojuii quarrel to endeayour after the 
crown, llie sense therefore is,yoniiiie smfisy 
on hii execrable oanue, 8fc. 

NOTE UI. 
If I Mj looth, I must report thoy wera 
At caanoiis orerdiaiged with double cndu, 
So they redoubled ttroket upon te fee. 

Mr. Theobald hasendeayoured to improve the 
sense of thb passage by altering the punctdadott 
thus : — 

Thej were 

As cannons oTercharged, with double cracks 
So they, redoubled sittokfts--— > 
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[e dedans, witb iome degree of exultation, 
iftt he has no idea of a eammm dkaraed with 
mUb eroeAf ; but siirelT the great anmor will 
Hi gain much by an alteratioii • wbieh makes 
im say of a hero, that he rtdoMeBttr^kin with 
M&fe cracsib, an expression not more loudly to 
B applandedy or more easily pardoned, than that 
rhich is rejected in its favour. Thai a cannon 
I tkmrged wUk tkmnder orwUkdmAk tkmnden, 
lay be written not only without nonsense, but 
mtk elegance ; and nothing else is here meant 
17 crsefa, which in the time of this writer was 
I wiNrd of such emphasis and dimitj, fliat in 
Ids play he terms the general absolution of 
Htoe the crosA ef <looai. 
There are among Mr. Theobald's alterations 
ithers which I do not approve, though I do not 
Iwsys censure them; toilsome of his amend- 
te&ts are so excellent, that, eyen when he has 
lOed, he ought to be treated with indulgence 
lod respect. 

NOTE IV. 
jKm^. Bat who comes heie ? 
MaL The worthy Thine of Rotse. 
Lnuu* What haste looks through his eyes ? 
80 should he look, that seems to speak things strange. 

The meaning of this passage as it now stands 
B) «D should he look, that looks as if he told things 
(range. But Rosse neither yet told strange 
hings, nor could look as if he told them; 
ioaox only conjectured from his air that he had 
trange things to tell, and therefore undoubtedly 
aid, 

——What haste looks through his eyes I 
80 AobM be Iook,tbat teemt to speak tihmg|s «V.T«kf!%<&« 

H 3 
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He looks like one that is big with something of 
impartamoe, a metaphor so naturaly that it is 
every day used in commoii discourse. 

NOTE V. SCENE III. 

Tkundm-, Enter the thru Wit^tes. 

1st Witch, Where hast thou been, sister ? 

2d Witch* Killing swine. 

5d WUeh. Sister, where thou ? 

1st Witch, A sailor^s wife bad chesnuts in her lap. 

And moancfat, and moancfat, and mouncfat Give me, 

quoth I. 
(1) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o' th' Tiger : 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail. 
And like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do—I'll do— and I'll do. 
id Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 
1st Witch. Thou art kind. 
3d Witch, And I another. 
1st Witch. I myself have all the other, 
And the (2) very points they blow. 
All the quarters that they know, 

1' th* Ship-man's card 

I will drain him dry as hay ; 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man (3) forbid ; 
Weary sev'n-nights nine times nine. 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 
llio' his bark cannot be lost. 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost 
Look what I have. 
3d Witch, Shew me. Shew me. 

(1) Aroint thee, witch,— 

In one of the folio editions the reading is 
anoint thee, in a sense very consistent with the 
common accounts of witches, who are related 
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to perform many supematnral acts by the means 
of angaents, and particiilarly to fly through tho 
air to the place where they meet at their hellish 
festivals. In this sense anoint thee, witch, will 
mean, away, witch, to your infernal assembly. 
This reading I was inclined to favonr, because 
I had met with the word aroint in no other 
place ; till looking into Heame's Collections, I 
found it in a very old drawing that he has pub- 
lished, in which St. Patrick is represented visit- 
ing hell, and patting the devils into great confu- 
sion by his presence, of whom one that is driv- 
bg the damned before him with a prong, has a 
label issuing ont from his month with these words, 
out out BXOpUtf of which the last is evidently 
the same with aroint, and used in the same sense 
as in this passage. 

(2) And the very points they blow. 

As the word very is here of no other use than 
to fill up the verse, it is likely that Shakespeare 
wrote various, which might be easily mistaken 
for very, being either negligently read, hastily 
pronounced, or imperfectly heard. 

(3) He shall live a man forbid, 

Mr. Theobald has very justly explained forbid 
by accursed, but without giving any reason of 
liis interpretation. To bid, is originally Uypray, 
as in this Saxon fragment : 

pe If pif f hiz 7 bote, &c. 
He IS wise that prayi and improves. 

As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in 
opposition to the word bid in its present sense, 
it signifies }yy the same kind of oypo^\\\ow \.o 
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curse, when it is derived from the same wore 
its primitive meaning. 

NOTE VL 80KNB V. 

The incongruity of all the passages in wl 
the Thane of Cawdor is mentioned, is very 
markable ; in the second scene the Thanes 
Rosse and Angus bring the king an accouni 
the battle, and inform him that Norway, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traytor 

The Thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict. 

It appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, 
\i\ the king says in the same scene. 

Go, pronounce his death. 
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Yet though Cawdor was thus taken by Macb 
in arms against his king, when Macbeth is 
luted, in the fourth scene. Thane of Cawdor 
the Weird Sisters, he asks. 

How of Cawdor? the Thane of Cawdor livet, 
A prosp'roos gentleman.—— 

And in the next line considers the prom 
that he should be Cawdor and King, as eqv 
unlikely to be accomplished. How can I 
beth be ignorant of the state of the Than 
Cawdor, whom he has just defeated and t 
prisoner, or call him a prosperous gentleman, 
has forfeited his title and life by open rebel 
Or why should he wonder that the title of 
rebel whom he has overthrown should be 
ferred upon him ? He cannot be suppose* 
dissemble his knowledge of the conditio 
Cawdor, because he inquires with all the ar 
of curiosity, and the vehemeiiceofwidden \ 
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ishmeut; and because nobody is present but 
lanqnoy wbo had an equal part in the battle, and 
'as equally acquainted vnih Cawdor's treason. 
[oweYer, in the next scene^ his ignorance still 
3ntinues ; and when Rosse and Angus present 
im from the king with his new tide, he cries out, 

The Thane of Cawdor lives. 

Wliy do yoa dress me in liis borrowed robes ? 

osse and Angus, who were the messengers that 
I the second scene informed the king of the as- 
stance given by Cawdor to the invader, having 
>st, as well as Macbeth, all memory of what 
ley had so lately seen and related, make this 
Qswer, 

W hether he was 
Combined 'with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He laboured in his coontiy's wreck, I know not. 

[either Rosse knew what he had just reported, 
or Macbeth what he had just done. This seems 
ot to be one of the faults that are to be imputed 
> the transcribers, since, though the inconsist- 
ncy of Rosse and Angus might be removed, by 
ipposing that their names are erroneously in- 
srted, and that only Rosse brought the account 
F the battle, and only Angus was sent to com- 
liment Macbeth, yet the forgetCdlness of Mac- 
Bth cannot be palliated, since what he says 
[mid not have been spoken by any other. 

NOTE VII. 

The thought, whose murder yet is hot fantastical. 
Shakes so ray single state of man, " ■■ ■ 

The single state of man seems to be uaeA ^i^[ 
"mkespeare for an imUmdual, in* oppo&iWoni Vo 
pmmoHwealtk, or conjunct body of men. 
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KOTEVin. 
Mufctrib— Co«e w1mi| oome WKjfp 
Tmm mmI Of ftMrnat Hod' iIm lOoghMt diqr« 

I suppose eTery reader is disgufted at die tau- 
tology in this passage, tme'ami the kamff and 
will dierefore willingily beliere that Shakespeare 
wrote it thus, 

^— Cone what oome wulj» 
Thm/ «ii/--»-die how nnt thio' Uie rooghett day* 

Macbeth is deliberating npon the events wUnV 
are to beftl hun; but findbg no satisCsetiorf 
from his own tfionffhts, he gprows impatient of 
reflection, and resolTes to wait the dose without 
harassing himself with conjectures, 

Come what come may. 

But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls 
upon time in the usual style of ardent derire, to 
quicken his motion, 

Tfaoe! onl— 

He then comforts himself with the reflectidiii 
that all his perplexity must have an end, 

The hour nms thro' the roughest day. 

This conjecture is supported by the passi^in 
the letter to his lady, in which^he says, TUcjf 
r^err^d me to the coming on of time, with Bml 
King that thaU be. 

NOTE IX. aosirs ti. 

MaiMlm. Notfihg m hb liJe 

Became him like the lea^ng it He dM» . 
As one that had been studied in his death. 

To throw away the dearest thing he im^d. 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

As the word oio'd affoTd» bere no sense bat 
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sach as is forced and nnnatural, it cannot be 
doubted that it was originally written. The dear- 
. at thing he oum'd; a reading which needs neither 
defence nor explication. 

NOTE X. 

King, There's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the face. 

The construction of the mind is, I believe, a 
phrase peculiar to Shakespeare ; it implies the 
frame or disposition of the mind, by which it is 
determined to good or ill. 

NOTE XI. 

Maebettu The service, and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, in doing every thing 
Save tow'rds your love and honour. 

Of the last line of this speech, which is cer- 
tainly, as it is now read, unintelligible, an 
emendation has been attempted, which Mr. War- 
barton and Mr. Theobald have ad itted as the 
true reading. 

Our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 
Which do but what they shoald, in doing every thing 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 

My esteem of these criticks, inclines me to 
beheve, that they cannot be much pleased with 
the expressions Fiefs to love, or Fiefs to honour ; 
and that theyhaye proposed this alteration rather 
because no other occurred to them, than because 
they approved it. I shall therefore propose ^ 
bolder change, perhaps with no better success > 
Wi»ar cui^uepiacent. I read thus, 
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Our dutitiB 
Am to jooM tbrooe ud (Ule, cliililren and 
Which do bat nhM diey iboold, in dong » 
Save tow'nlg your IcM and fanuwr. 

We do but perform onr duty when w 
gll our views to your sBrvice, when wi 
no other priuciple than regard to yotti 
honour. 

It ia probable that this passage was 
rupted by writing tafe for saoe, and 
then 'stood thus, 

^~- Doing nolhing 

Safe tow'id jour lore and honoui. 
Which the next transcriber obseryiog to 
and yet not being able to discover ue 
altered to the present reading. 

NOTE XII. mm tji. 

Thoa'dil hBTe, great Glamia, 

Hat which ciies, " tluu (boa intut do if (hov 
" And thai," &c. 
As the object of Macbeth's desire is I 
duced speaking of itself, it u necessar; 

Thon'dat han, great OlamU, 

That itbich crici, " tiitu Ihoa matt do if thoi 

NOTE XIIL 

Hie thee bither, 

Tbat I aaj pour m; spirits in thine ear. 
And chasliie with the Tsloor of mj tongu 
AH tbat impedes thee fcom the goLdeu rooi 
That fate and tuelaphyiical aid do item 
To have thee crown'd oithaL 
For seem, the sense evidenUy directs 
seek. The crown to which fate desi 
and which pret6rnatuTa\ a^ftiA.^ e«s 
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bestow npoa thee. The golden round is the 
diadem. 

NOTE XIV. 

Lady Mad)eth. « Come all yon spiiiu 

That tend on mortal thoughtB, unsez me- here. 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top-full 
Of direst craeltj ; make thick my blood, ' 
Stop op tb' access and passage to remorse. 
That no componctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fall porposOf nor keep peaee between 
Th' effect and it. 

Mortal thoughts. 

This expression signifies not the thoughts of 
mortals^ hut murtherous, deadly, or destructive 
designs. So in Act 5th« 

Hold fast the moriai sword. 
And in another place. 

With twenty vtorial marthen. 

Nor keep pace between 

Th' effect and iu 

The intent of Lady Macheth, evidently is to 
wish that no womanish tenderness, or conscien- 
tious remorse, may hinder her purpose from pro- 
ceeding to effect; hut neither this, nor indeed 
any other sense, is expressed by the present read- 
ing, and therefore it cannot be doubted that 
Shakespeare wrote differently, perhaps thus : 

That no conpanctiaus visitinga of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor heep pace between 
Th' effect and it. 

To keep pace between^ may signify to pass be- 
tween, to intervene. Pace is on many ooca.s\ow«» 
% favourite of Shakespeare. This phrase isuvA^*.*^ 

VOL. x^ I 
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not usual in this MBie, but wftfl it not its noTellf 
that gaTe occasion to the present com^tion? . '^ 

NOTR XV^-«onrB Tin. i, 

X|iif»TbwiMlle]iadi«pleMnit«Mt; teak. 4 

NimU J and iwaell j neommmiB itMlf ty 

Unta oar gieadtt tauMt. l 

Bcfi^iMw Thk giMit of tuuMr, 
Tbd tompl^lHnnidsS Mudflt* doot tpfNOvey 
By htt lov'd i— lioiuny, that IwRfca't livnth 
Smellt wooinfijhera. . NojiittiDg!irieie« . *^ 

Battrioe, mot coigiie of vanttgo, bnt tkb bird' t' 

Hath made hb pendoit bed, aad pvocreaat cndle : H 

Where thej most breed and haim^ J have obaeiT'd. >- 

The air la delicate. i; 

In this short scene, I proinrae a slkht altera- 
tion to be made, by substituting Hte tor ieai, u 
the ancient word for liliialfiii; and ien»e fioc 
senseSf as more agreeable to the measure; fo* 
which reason likewise I have endeavoured Is 
adjust this passage. 

— >— Heaven't breath 
Smells wodngly hera» No jatting tntat. 

By changing the punctuation, and adding a syV* 
lable thus, 

— HeevcB^a biesth 
Smells wooingly. Here is no jatdng Men* 

Those who hare perused books printed at As 
time of the first editions of Shakespeare^ knra 
that greater alterations than these are ne ce ss a ry 
almpst in everY page, erien where it is not to be 
doubted that the copy waa Gonect 

NOTE XVI 8CBNS z. 

The arguments by which Lady Macbeth per- 
suades her husband to commit the murder, afford 
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a proof of Shakespeare's knowledge of human 
nature. She urges the excellence and dignity of 
courage, a glittering idea which has dazzled 
mankind from age to age, and animated some- 
times the househreaker ; and sometimes the con- 
queror : hut this sophbm Macbeth has for ever 
destroyed by distinguishing true from false for- 
titude, in a line and a half; of which it may al- 
most be said, that they ought to bestow immor- 
tality on the author, though all his other pro- 
ductions had been lost. 

I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who daxetdo more is none. 

This topick, which has been always employed 
with too much success, is used in this scene with 
peculiar propriety, to a soldier by a woman. 
Courage is the distinguishing virtue of a soldier, 
and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne 
by any man from a woman, without great im- 
patience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had 
hxmd himself to murder Duncan, another art of 
sophistry by which men have sometimes deluded 
their consciences, and persuaded themselves that 
what woi\ld be criminal in others, is virtuous iu 
them; this argument Shakespeare, whose plan 
obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has not con- 
futed, though he might easily have shown that a 
former obligation could not be vacated by a latter. 

r NOTE XVIL 

Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i' th' adage. 

The adage alluded to is^ Tke cat {oves ^sK, bui 
dares Jiot wet her foot, 
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Cnfw omul piwei, ltd am uJt lii^ 

NOTE XVIII. 

Win I with wine ani wind m 

To oonvince, ii in Shakespean 

or uUtdue, as in (bis play. 



NOTE XII. 

Who ilutU bcu the guilt 

Of ODT great fiuU. 

Quell isMwder, nuinqveUen be!ii| 

goage the term for which murder' 

NOTE XX^ — •Act ii. bc 

Now o'a one half the world 

a> h'olun nnu daad, and wicked < 
e cartiia'd ileep ; now witcbcraf) 
Pale Hecit'i offeiiugi : and nithei'i 
(AlUDm'd b; bi) lentinel, the vajf, 
Whose hawl'i bii watch) thai with h 
With (t) TuTfuin'i rtmthitig tid^ to 
Motes lile a gboit — Thoa toatid an 
Hear not nj iteps which way ihey i 
Hj Tei; atones prate oC mj irhcre-i 
Attd (3) tab tht pntnl harratfrom 

Hot KOV (Bio mlh it 

(I) Now o'er one half the wo 

Nature leeiiit dead. 
That is , OTwr OHT &e)RupA«re ol/ ac 
seem to fmve ceoitd. This image, 
haps, the most striking that poetr 
has been adopted hy Dryden in I 
of Mexico." 

All tbinn are budi'd aa nature's • 
The. 
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"he little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 

ind sleeping flow'rs beneath the night-dews sweat. 

>en lost and enyy sleep ! 

ese lines, though so well known, I have 
cribed, that the contrast between them and 
massage of Shakespeare may be more accu- 
^ observed. 

ght is described by two great poets, but 
describes a night of quiet, the other of 
irbation. In the night of Dry den, all the 
rbers of the world are laid asleep ; in that 
lakespeare, nothing but sorcery, lust/ and 
ier is awake. He that reads Dryden, finds 
elf lulled with serenity, and disposed to so- 
e and contemplation. He lliat peruses 
:espeare, looks round alarmed, and starts 
id himself alone. One is the night of a 
', the other th»t of a murderer. 

(^) Withw^d murder, 

Thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ratnshing sides toward his design. 
Moves like a ^fcost.— 

lis was the reading of this passage in all the 
ons before that of Mr. Pope, who for sides, 
ted in the text strides, which Mr. Theobald 
acitly copied from him, though a more pro- 
dteration might perhaps have been made. 
vishing stride is an action of violence, im- 
^sity and tumult, like that of a savage rush- 
in his prey ; whereas the poet is here at- 
iting to exhibit an image of secrecy and 
on, of anxious circumspection and guilty 
lity, the stealthy pace of a ravisher ct«t.\ivcv^ 
the chamber of a virgin, and oi an a%«»^%%vcL 
caching the bed of him wliom \\e Tpto^o"^eiS 

J 3 
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to murder, withoat awddag hitai; fkbie h» de- 
scribes M M M vl B g like ghodB, wlKwe pro groti km . 
is so different from ihiSei, tiiftt tt nas been in j 
aUagesrepreeentedto1ie,«MikoneaifFeMeeif^ ] 

OBMKlia MWlng IPIUIUW li^i* ] 

Tins hemistiek wiB a£Rird tlw tnie feeAng 0^ \ 
thbplace,wluehi8,I11iink,tobe'ooiTeaitadflkiifr i 

■ ■*■ And ifithar^d minder, ^ 

->— -llite with Ui tloiiaj pace, i 

Movei Vk» a gbott ^ 

Taronin is to this j^kMie the general luune of j 
a ravidierf and the senise iil» Now is the timd ia 
which ererr oneis Asleep, but those wh6 are em- 
ployed in wickedioiess, the wilbh who is sacrifiein^ 
to Hecate, and the ravisher uid.the murderer, 
who, like me^ are 3teaGng upon their prey. 

When the readhig is thus adjusted, ne 
with great proprie^, in the Mlowilig lines, that 
the earth may not hmr kU t leps. 

(3) And take the present honor horn thetino 
That now suits witii it . 



I believe every one that has attenliTQly fwd 
this dreadM soliloony is ^Bsaf^poi^ted at tkfl 
conclusion,, which, if not whoUy unintelligiMeyii 
at least obscure, nor can be ezplaiiied' WP iPV 
sense worthy of the anther. I shall theMfinBi 
propose a shght alteration. 

^Tbop sodndaad inHwt eailh. 

Hear not my steps, which way A^ iiaIh,;lor fav 
Thy very stones prate oi my where-ahout. 
And talk — the present horror of the time ! 
That now suits with it — 

Macbeth has, in the foregioui^ Unes^ disturbed 
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^nation by enomeratiDg all the terronrs 
ight; at length he is wrought up to a de- 
firenzy» that makes him afraid of some 
tural discovery of his design, and calls 
le stones not to betray him, not to de- 
here he walks, nor to talk, — As he is 
) say of what, he discovers the absurdity 
aspicion, and pauses, but is again o'er- 
d by his guilt, and concludes that such 
horrours of the present night, that the 
aay be expected to cry out against him. 

That now suits with it. 

)8erves in a subsequent passage, that on 
casions si<me$ have been known ^« move, 
w a very just and strong picture of a 
mt to commit a deliberate murder, under 
ingest convictions of the wickedness of 

NOTE XXL sciiTB IV. 

tt. The night has been onnilj ; where we lay 
imnies were blown down. And, as they say, 
kings heard i' th' air, strange screams of death, 
-ophesying with accents terrible 
» combastions, and confused events, 
tUk*d to the vtoful titne, 
teme bird clamoar'd the live-long ntght, 
1^ the earth was fev'nras and did shake. 

ines I think should be rather regulated 

rophesying with accents terrible, 
B combustions and confused events, 
itch'd to the wofol time, the obscure bird 
ir'd the live-long night. Some say the eailVi 
r*/vot and did shake, 

cy of aa event new^hatch^d, 9eem« to \>c 
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a prophecy of aa event past. The te 
hatch d h properly applicable to a bmi 
birds of ill omen should be Keie-h^cb 
vjojul (UHe, is very consistent with the i 
prodigies^ere meutioned, and with the 
disorder into which natnre is described 
by the perpetration of this horrid mm 
NOTE XXII. 

Uji I op t and )Sa 

The great doom's image Malcolm, Banquo, 
A« from joor gnTei rise np. 

Tbesecondline might have been so ei 
pleted, that it cannot be supposed to 1 
teftimperfect by the aiitiior,whoproba1 

Malcolm! Banquo ! risel 

A* ttota jjroDr grarei rite up. 

Many other emendatjous of the s 
might be made, withont any greater 
from the printed copies, than is fonud 
them from the rest 

NOTE xxni. 

JUiicbctt Hue lay Duncan, 

Hi) lilici akin lac«d with hii golden binod, 
And hii guh'd ilabs look'd like a breach in i 
Fur rain's vuleful enlnnce : there the martl 
Steep'd in the coloon of their tnde, Iheir da 
Unmannerly brachi'd mth gvre, 



An 



dagger, and a dagge 
[itions, breaeh'd with 



or aa in some e 
espressious not easily to be nnderstoo 
it be imagined that Shakespeare wonlt 
tbemordererof his kingonly with wan/t: 
There are undoubtedly two faults in th 
wJiicIi I have endeavotued \a \a3u>%v v] 
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Unmanly dreneh'd with gore^T"-'^ 

I saw drench'd toith the king*9 hlaod the fatal 
daggers, not onhf instruments^ murder^ hut evi- 
dences of cowardice. 

Each of these words might easily he con- 
Toonded with that which I have substituted for 
it by a hand not exact, a casual blot, or a negli- 
gent inspection. 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of 
these lines by substituting goary bloody for golden 
blood, but it may easily be admitted, that he who 
could^ on such an occasion talk of lacing the 
silver skin, would lace it with golden blood. No 
amendment can be made to this line, of which 
every word is equally faulty, but by a general blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakespeare put 
these forced and unnatural metaphors into the 
mouth of Macbeth, as a mark of artifice and dis- 
simulation, to show the difference between the 
studied language of hypocrisy, and the natural 
outcries of sudden passion. This whole speech, 
considered in this4ight, is a remarkable instance 
of judgment, as it consists entirely of antitheses 
and metaphors. 

NOTE XXIV. ACT XIX. SOBHB XX. 

Hocftet/U Our fean in Banqao 

Black deep, and in his royalty of nataie 

Bdgns that which would be fear'd. 'Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He iiath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he. 

Whose being I do fear ; and under him, 

My genins is rebuk'd ', (1) as it u said, 

Anifumy*s wa$ by Cesar, He chid the sisters, 

Wbea Unt they put the name of king upon me, 
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And bade them speak to him ; then prophet*like. 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown. 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench*d with an unlineal hand. 

No son of mine succeeding. If 'tis so. 

For Banquo's issue have I 'filM my mind. 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd, 

Pat rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the (t) common enemy of man, 

To make them kings,— the seed of Banquo kings. 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

(3) And champion me to th' utterance—— \ 

(1) — -As it is said, 
Anthony's was by Cesar. 

Though I would not often assume the critick's 
privilege, of being confident where certaintj 
cannot be obtained, nor indulge myself too £ur 
in departing from the established reading ; yet 
I cannot but propose the rejection of this pas- 
sage, which I believe was an insertion of some 
player 9 that, having so much learning as to dis- 
cover to what Shakespeare alluded, was not 
willing that his audience should be less knowing 
than himself, and has therefore weakened the 
author's sense by the intrusion of a remote and 
useless image into a speech bursting from a man 
wholly possessed with his own present condition, 
and therefore not at leisure to explain his own 
allusions to himself. If these words are taken 
away, by which not only the thought but the 
numbers are injured, the lines of Shakespeare 
close together without any traces of a breach. 

My genius is rebuk'd. He cYiVd l^e %\&\en« 
(2) —The commoii eaem^ <A ^caasi* 
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It is always an entertainment to an inquisitive 
reader, to trace a sentiment to its original source, 
uid therefore, though the term enemy of man 
applied to the devil is in itself natural and oh- 
nous, yet some may he pleased with heing in- 
formed, that Shakespeare probably borrowed it 
from the first lines of the '* Destruction of Troy ,'' 
I book which he is known to have read. 

That this remark may not appear too trivial, 
[ shall take occasion from it to pomt out a beau- 
dfid passage of Milton, evidently copied from a 
book of no greater authority : in describing the 
^ates of hell, book ii. v. 879, he says, 

On a sudden open fly. 

With impetnoas recoil and jarring soond, 
Th' infernal doon, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

In the history of *^ Don Bellianis,'^ when one 
of the knights approaches, as I remember, the 
castle of Brandezar, the gates are said to open 
grating harsh thunder upon their brazen hinges. 

(3) Come fate into the list. 
And champion me to th* utterance. 

This passage will be best explained by trans- 
lating it into the language from whence the only 
word of difficulty in it is borrowed. Que la 
destinSe se rende en lice, et qu'elle me donne un 
defi a I'outrance. A challenge or a combat a 
Voutrance^ to extremity ^ was a fixed term in the 
law of arms, used when the combatants engaged 
with an odium intemecinum, an intention to de- 
stroy each other, in opposition to trials of skill 
at festivals, or on o^er occasions, wViere V\i^ 
contest was only for reputation or a prize. T\ve 
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sense therefore Is, Lei fate that has fore 
the exaltation of the sons of Banqtio, e\ 
lists against me, with the utmost animosii 
fence of its own decrees, which I will en 
to invalidate, whatever be the danger, 

NOTE XXV. 

Macbeth* Ay, in the catalogue, ye go for m 
As bounds and grey-boonds, mongrels, spaniels 
Shoughs, wator-roggs, and demy- wolves are cU 
All by the name of dogs. 

Though this is not the most sparkling 
in Uie play, and though the name of a < 
no great importance, yet it may not he i: 
to remark, that there is no such species 
as shoughs mentioned hy Caius de Cani 
tannicis, or any other writer that has fa 
my hands, nor is the word to he found 
dictionary which I have examined. 1 1 
imagined that it is falsely printed for « 
kind of slow hound hred in the southe 
of England, hut was informed hy a lad^ 
is more probaUy used, either by mis 
according to the orthography of that \ 
shocks. 

NOTE XXVI. 

Madteih, In this hoar at most, 

I will advise you where to plant yourselvesj 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' th' tim 
The moment on't, for 't must be done to-nig 
And something from the palace ; ■ 

What is meant by the spy of the tim 
be found difficult to explain ; and theref 
will be cheaply gainecl by a slight alte; 
Macbeth is assuring tVie ?i^s^^^m^\3ftaltl 
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Bot want dorectioBS to find Banquo, and there- 
Itritf - 

Accordingljathiid murderer joins them after- 
wards at the plaoe. of action* 

Perfect is welt imfinuied,or weU mtformed, as 
in Ais play. 

Tlioiq;h ia joor ■tete of honour I up JMrfect. 
Humgh I mm well acqnam&d wiA your quality 



NOTE XlVILr — toBiiszT. 
ttJEMtnr* He' aeedt aol to miitnist, since he 

ddnvn 
Ov oficM and irfnt we hatv to d^ 
To Aft diraetkn Intt 

. IGv Dieobald has endesronred nnsnccessfolly 
ta amend this passage^ in which nothing is faulty 
' k^ the pnnetnation. T^e meaning of this ab- 
rapt diafegoe is this : The ferfet^ epy, mentioned 
hy Macbeth in the foregoing scene, has, before 
mey enter npon the sta^e, given them the direc- 
tions which were promised at the time of their 
agreement ; and therefore one of the murderers 
merres, tiiat since he has ffiven them such exact 
tKferwuUkm, he needs not doubt of their per- 
fenumce. Then, hy way of exhortation to his 
associates, he cries out, 

— »— — To the dixection jiu|L 
Sew nothsng remaisu but thatweeonferm exactly 
hUwAetVs 



NOTE XXVin. ^^soBNi V. 

U&Anik, Yoa Imow your owq deposft, ut do^ii \ 
At iirtt aad hut tie teaity welcome* 
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As this passage stands, not only the numbers 
are very imperfect, but tl^e sense, if any can 
be found, weak and contemptible. The numbers 
will be improved by reading, 

Sit down at first. 

And last a hearty welcome. 

But for last, should then be ; written next. I 
believe the tr&e reading is, 

YoQ know joor own degrees, sit down To first 

And last the hearty welcome. 

AU of whatever degree, from the highest tt 
the lowest, may be assured that their visit is well 
received, I 

NOTE XXIX. 

JVfac6et&.— There's blood upon thy (ace. 

[To the murderer aside at the doo' • 

urderer. Tis Banquo*8 then. 
Macbeth, 'Tis better thee withoutt than he mthitu 

The sense apparently requires that this pas- 
sage should be read thus : 

'Tis better thee without, than him within. 

That is, / am more pleased that the blood f/ 
Banqtbo should be on thy face, than in his bod if* 

NOTE XXX. 

Lady Macbeth, Proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear : 

[Aside to Madelh, 
This is the air-drawn dagger which yon said 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws and starts. 
Impostures to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces ? When all's dona 
You look but on a stool. 
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As starts can neither with propriety nor sense 
he called impostures to true fear, something else 
was nndouhtedly intended hy Uie author, who 
perhaps wrote, 

^These flaws and starts, 

JmpoOures true toftar, would well become 
A Mroman's stoiy— 

These symptoms of terrour and amazement 
might hetter become impostures true only to fear, 
might become a coward at the recital of such false- 
hoods as no man could credit, whose understanding 
was not weakened by his terrours ; tales, told by 
a woman ever a fire on the authority of her 
grandam. 

NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth* Love and health to all ! 

Then 111 sit down : give me some wine, fill full — 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 
And to onr dear friend Banquo whom we miss/ 
Would he were here 1 to all, and him, we thirst. 
And aU to al/— 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, ca- 
pable of more meanings than one, none of them 
are very satisfactory ; and therefore I am in- 
clined to read it thus : 

To all, and him, we thirst. 
And hail to alL 

Macbeth, being about to salute his company 
with a bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, 
though absent in this act of kindness, and wishes 
health to all. Hail or heil for health was in such 
continual use among the good-fellows oi vxazx^xiX. 
times, that a drinker was called a tcos-KeUer, ^x 
a wisker of healths and the liquor N?«ka Xfexxftft^ 

K 2 
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%oas^heilf because health was so often mshed over 
it. Thus in the lines of Hannl the Monk, 

Jamque vagant9 tcypKo, discmcto gutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was'heil ; labor est plus perdere vini 
Quam sitis, 

These words were afterwards corrupted into 
wassail and toassailer. 

NOTE XXXII. 

Macbeth, Can such things be. 

And overcome ns like a sammer's cloud 

Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I ouw. 

When now I think j^ou can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek. 

When mine is blanched with fear. 

This passage, as it now stands, is unintelli- 
gible, but may be restored to sense by a very 
slight alteration. 

• You make me strange 

Ev'n to the disposition that I know. 

Though I had before seen many instances of your 
courage, yet it now appears in a degree altogether 
new. So that my long acquaintance with yovr 
disposition does n9t hinder me from that astonish- 
ment which novelty produces, 

NOTE XXXIIL 
It will have blood, they say blood will have blood, 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak, 
Augurs, that understood relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood. 

In this passage the first line loses much of i^ 
force by the present punctuation. Macbeth 
having considered the prodigy which has just 
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leared, infers justly from it, that the death 
Duncan cannot pass unpunished. 

It vtiU have blood, 

en after a short pause, declares it as the ge- 
*al observation of ma^ind, that murderers 
mot escape. 

They say, Uood trill have blood, 

Murderers, when they have practised all hu- 
n means of security, are detected by super- 
Loral directions. 

Aagun, that understand relations, &c. 

By the word relation, is understood the con- 
Hon of effects with causes ; to understand re- 
ions as an augur, is to know how those things 
ate to each other which have no visible com- 
lation or dependence. 

NOTE XXXIV. 8CBNB VII. 

Enter Lenox and another Lord, 

As this tragedy, like the rest of Shakespeare's, 
perhaps overstocked with personages, it is not 
sy to assign a reason why a nameless cha- 
pter should be introduced here, since nothing 
said that might not with equal propriety have 
en put into the mouth of any oUier disaffected 
m. I believe, therefore, that in the original 
py, it was written with a very common form 
contraction, Lenox and An, for which the 
macriber, instead of Lenox and Angus, set 
wn Lenox and another Lord. The author had 
iced been more indebted to the transcriber's 
lelity and diligence, had he committed no 
rors of greater importance, 

K 3 
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NOTE XXXV. ACT IT. sQBsni u 

As this is the chief scene of enchantment in the 
play, it is proper in this place to ohserve, with 
how mnch judgment Shakespeare has selected 
all the circumstances of his infernal ceremoioies, 
and how exactly he has conformed to oonmKm 
opinions and traditions. 

Thrice the'brinded cat hath mew'd. 

The usual form in which familiar spirits are 
reported to converse with witches, is that of s 
cat. A witch who was tried ahout half a cen- 
tury before the time of Shakespeare, bad a cat 
named Rutterkin, as the spirit of one of those 
witches was Orimcdkin ; and when any mischief 
was to be done, she used to bid Rutierkin go 
andjly; but once when she would have sent 
Rutierkin to torment a daughter of the Countess 
of Rutland, instead of going or Jlying, he onlj 
cried mew, from which she discovered that the 
lady was out of his power, the power of witches 
being not universal, but limited, as Shakespeare 
has taken care to inculcate. 

Thoagh his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest tost. 

The common afflictions which the malice of 
witches produced were melancholy, fits, and 
loss of flesh, wliich are threatened by one of 
Shakespeare's witches. 

V^ear^ sev'n nights nine times nine 
Shall be dwindle, peak, and pine. 

It was likewise their practice to destroy the 
cattle of their neighbours, and ^hefoxmers have 
to this day many ceremoniea lo ^^ckm^ ^€\t 
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vs and other cattle irom witchcraft ; but they 
m to have been most suspected of malice 
Inst swine. Shakespeare has accordingly 
de one of his witches declare that she has 
nMUing twine; and Dr. Harsenet observeSy 
t about that time a saw could not be ill of the 
isles, nor a girl of the suUens, bui some old 
nan was charged with witchcraft. 

Toady that aoder the cold stone 
Days and nights has forty-one 
Swdter'd venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot. 

roads have likewise long lain under the re- 
itch of being by some means necessary to 
chcraft^ for which reason Shakespeare^ in the 
t scene of this play, calls one of the. spirits 
locke or toad, and now takes care to put a 
d first into the pot. When Vaninus was 
sed at Thoulouse, there was found at his 
gings ingens bufo vitro inelusus, a great toad 
t in a vial, upon which those that prose- 
ed him venejicium exproh'dbant, charged'him, 
ippose, with witchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of neut, and toe of frog ', — 
For a charm, &c. 

lie propriety of these ingredients may be 
»wn by consulting the books dt Viribus Ani- 
Hum and de Mirabilibus Mundi, ascribed to 
•urtus Magnus, in which the reader, who has 
eand credulity, may discover very wonderful 
rets. 

linger of birtb'Str&ngled babe, 
Ditcb'deJiver'd by a drab ; — 
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It has been already mentioned in the law 
against witches, that they are supposed to take 
up dead bodies to use in enchantments, which 
was confessed by the woman whom King James 
examined, and who had of a dead body, that 
was divided in one of their assemblies, two 
fingers for her share. It is observable, that 
Shakespeare, on this great occasion, which in- 
volves the fate of a king, multiplies all the cir- 
cumstances of horrour. The babe whose finger 
is used, must be strangled in its birth ; the grease 
must not only be human, but must have dropped 
from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer : and 
even the sow whose blood is used, must have 
ofiended nature by devouring her own farrow. 
These are touches of judgment and genius. 

And now about the cauldron sin g 

Blue spirits and white. 
Black spirits and grej» 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 
You that mingle may. 

And in a former part, 

Weird sisters hand in hand— - 
Thus do go about, about. 
Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine. 
And thrice again to make up nine. 

These two passages I have brought together, 
because they both seem subject to the objectioa 
of too much levity for the solemnity of enchant- 
ment, and may both be shown, by ope quotas 
lion from Camden's account of Ireland, to be 
founded upon a practice really observed by the 
uncivilized natives of that country. " When 
any one gets a fall, says the informer of Cam* 
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den, he starts up, and turning three times to the 
right, digs a hole in the earth ; for they imagine 
that there is a spirit in the ground ; and if he 
Uls sick in two or three days, they send one of 
their women that is skilled in that way to the 
place, where she says, I call thee from the east, 
west, north, and south, from the groves, the 
woods, the riyers, and the fens, from the fairies , 
^edf blaeh, whiteJ^ There was likewise a hook 
Bnritten before the time of Shakespeare, de- 
scribing, amongst other properties, the colours 
3f spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be parti- 
cularized, in which Shakespeare has shown his 
judgment and his knowledge. 

NOTE XXXVI. SCENE XI. 

Macbeth, Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo, down, 
rhy crowa does (1) sear my eye-balls, and thy (3) hair, 
fboa other gold-bound brow, ia like the first, 
1 third 18 like the former.—— 

(1^ The expression of Macbeth, that the 
yrown sears his eye-balls, is taken from the 
nethod formerly practised of destroying the 
light of captives or competitors, by holding a 
)urning bason before the eye, which dried up 
ts humidity. 

(2) As Macbeth expected to see a train of 

dngs, and was only enquiring from what race 

hey would proceed, he could not be surprised 

hat the hair of the second was bound with gold 

ike that of the first; he was offended only that 

he second resembled the first, as the first rc- 

embled Banquo, and therefore said, 

And thy air 

frou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 
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NOTE XXXVII. 

I will — give to the edge o* th' sword 
His wife, his bebes, and all onfortonate scmb 
That tract him in his Zin«— no boasting like a fool. 
This deed I'll do before my purpose cool. 

Both the sense and measure of the third line, 
which as it rhymes, ought, according to the 
practice of this author, to he regular, are at 
present injured hy two superfluous syllahles, 
which may easUy be removed by reading, 

souls 

That trace his line-— no boasting like a fool. 

NOTE XXXVIII. 

Rosse* Dearest cousin 
I pray you school yourself ; but for your husband. 
He's noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o* tb' time, I dare not speak much farther. 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 
And do not kuow't ourselves : when we (1) hold rwnmir 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 
But Boat upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and (2) move* I'll take my leave of you ; 
Shall not be lung but I'll be here again : 
Things at tlie worst will cease, or else climb upwards 
To what they were before : my prel^ cousin. 
Blessing upon you. 

(l) When we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

The present reading seems to afford no sense; 
and therefore some critical experiments may be 
properly tried upon it, though, the verses heing 
without any connexion, there is room for suspi- 
cion, that some intermediate lines are lost, aiid 
that the passage is therefore irretrievable. If 
it be supposed that the fault arises only firom 
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corruption of some words, and that the 
>s of die true readmg are still to be found, 
lassage may be changed thus : 

When "we bode ruin 

?Tom what we fear, y«t know not what we fear. 

r in a sense very applicable to the occasion 
e conference, 

—When the bold running 
Prom what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 

fS) But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

lat he who fioats upon a rough sea must 
i, is evident, too evident for Shsdkespeare so 
liatically to assert. The line therefore is 
i written thus : 

EUM;b way, and move— I'll take my leave of yoa. 

>sse is about to proceed, but finding him- 
overpowered by his tenderness, breaks off 
ptly, for which he makes a short apology 
retires. 

NOTE XXXIX. 8C1NB IV. 

leolm. Let as seek out some desolate shade, and there 
oar sad bosoms empty. 
cduff. Let us rather 

fast the mortal sword : and like good men, 
de our dotonfal birth'-^oom : each new mom, 
widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
: heaven on the face, that it resounds 
it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
lyllables of dolour. 

9 who can discover what is meant by him 
earnestly exhorts him to bestride his doton- 
Hrthdoom, is at liberty to adhere to Wxe ^x^- 
text; bat those who are willing lo ecxAQ%^ 
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that such counsel would to them be oninteUigi- 
ble, must endeavour to discover some reading 
less obscure. It is probable that Shakespeare 
wrote, 

^— -like good men 
Bestride our downfaln birthdom 

The allusion is to a man from whom some- 
thing valuable is about to be taken by violence, 
and who, that he may defend it without encum- 
brance, lays it on the ground, and stands over 
it with his weapon in his hand. Our birthdom, 
or birthright, says he, lies on the ground, let 
us, like men who are to fight for what is dearest 
to them, not abandon it, but stand over it and 
defend it. This is a strong picture of obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom for birthright, is formed by the 
same analogy with masterdom in this play, sig- 
nifying the privileges or rights of a master* 

Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother: 
let us stand over our mother that lies bleeding 
on the ground. 

NOTE XL. 

Malcolm, Now we'll together, and the chance of goodaua 
Be like oar warranted quarreL 

The chance of goodness, as it is commonly 
read, conveys no sense. If there be not some 
more important errour in the passage, it should 
at least be pointed thus : 

And the chance, of goodness, 

Be like our wananted quarrel. 

That is. May the event be, of the goodness of 
heaven [pro justicia divina}, answerable to the 
cause. 
Bat I am inclined to\>e\\eve\\v^V^lMakftfs^jw»k 

^rote. 
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And tbe ckaiice, O goodness, 

Be like our wacfanted ^uafrel. 

This some of bis transcribers wrote with a 
all Oy which another imagined to meano/*. 
we adopt tbu» I'eading, the sense will be, and 
thou smfereign goodneu to whom we now ap- 
il, mmy onr fortune answer to our cause, 

KOTE XLI. ACT V. 8CSN£ III. 

Madfeth. Bring me no nuNre reports, let them fly all, 
mil Bimam wood lemove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ^ 
Was he not bom of woman ? 

FJj false Tkancs, 

• And mingle with tbe Engliab efHcures. 

[n ttie first line of Ums speech, the prdper 
ises are not obsenred in the present editions. 

Bring me no more reports — let them fly all— 

// me not any more of desertions — Let all my 
yectB leave me — Tarn safe till, Sfc, 
The reproach of epicurism, on which Mr. 
eobald has bestowed a note, is nothing more 
in a natuf al inveotiire uttered by an inhabi- 
it of a barren country, against those who have 
►re opportunities of luxury. 

NOTE XUI. 

Macbeth, I have liT*d long enough : my teojf of life 
'.a fallen into the sear, the ydlow leaf. 

A.S there is no relation between the tvay of 
?, and fallen into the sear^ I am inclined to 
nk, that the W is only an M inverted, and 
it it was originally written. My May of life. 
t am now passed from the spring to the autuiau 
w^ ttays, Imt lam without those comWts thai 

OL, X. j^ 
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should succeed the sprightliness of Uoam, and 
support me in this melancholy season. 

NOTE XLIII. 6C1NB IV. 

MaUokn. Tb his main hope : 
For where there is advantage to be given. 
Both more or less have given htm the revolt ; 
And none serve with him but-coostrained things. 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

The impropriety of the expression advantage 
to be given, instead of advantage given, and the 
disagreeable repetition of the word given in the 
next line, incline me to read, 

-Where there b a vantage to be gone. 



O 9 "W 

Both more and less have given him the revolt. 

Advantage or vantage in the time of Shake- 
speare, signified opportunity. 

More and less is the same with greater and 
less. So in the interpolated Mandeville, a book 
of that age, there is a chapter of India the more 
and the less. 

NOTE XLIV SCENE V. 

Madfeth, Wherefore was that cry ? 

Seyton. The qaeen is dead. 

Macbeth. She should (1) have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of (2) recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow. 

She should have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for such a loord. 

This passage has very ^u«il\^ Vi^^^v aus^ected 
of being corrupt. It \» uota^^wetiVVst -«\b^ 
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>rdf there would have been a time ; and that 
ere would or would not be a time for any 
ird, seems not a consideration of importance 
fficient to transport Macbeth into the follow- 
g exclamation. I read therefore, 

(1) She shoutd hare died hereafter, •,■>./ 
There woutd have been a time fbr — sdcD 4^l|^Jtei^.-- t^ 
To-morrow, &c. V.^^tt^"'^ / 

It is a broken speech, in which only part of 
e thought is expressed, and may be para- 
irased thus : The queen is dead, Macbeth. 
^er death should have been deferred to sfxme 
ore peaceful hour ; had she lived longer, there 
ould at length have been a time for the honours 
te to her as a queen, and that respect which I 
06 her for her fidelity and love. Such is the 
orld — such is the condition of human life, that 
e always think to-morrow will be happier than 
t-day; but to-morrow and to-morrow steals 
ler us unenjoyed and unregarded, and we still 
nger in the same expectation to the moment 
ppointed for our end. All these days, which 
%ve thus passed away, have S9nt multitudes of 
}oh to the arave who were engrossed by the same 
ream of future felicity, and, when life was de- 
arting from them, were like me reckoning on to- 
,orrow, 

(^y To the last sellable of recordisd time. 

Recorded time seems to signify the time fixed 
1 the decrees of heaven for the period of life, 
'he records o( futurity is indeed no accurate 
spression, but as we only knovr tV9Ji^^c;V\o\v& 
tat or present, the language of men ^lKotA^ tvo 
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term for the Tolumes of prescience^ i 
fiitare eTeats may be supposed to be wj 

NOTE XLV. 

Macbeth, If thou speak'ist false. 
Upon the next tree shalt thou bang all? e 
Till famine cling thee : if thj speech be aooi 
I care not if thou dost for me as niuch^— — 
I puU in resolution, and begin 
To doabt th' equirocation of the fiend. 
That lies like truth. « Fear not till Bimam 
Do come to Dunsinane,*' and now a wood 
Comes toward Dansinane. 

I pull in resolution 

Though this is the readiag of all the < 
yet as it is a phrase without either c 
elegance^or propriety, it is surely better 

I pall In resoIutioD 

/ languish in my constancy, my cmfid 
gins to forsake me. It is scarcely Dccei 
obserTc how easily pall might be chan^ 
pull by a negligent writer, or mistaken I 
an unskilful printer. 

NOTE XLVL SCENE vxii. 

S§yward* Had I at many sons as I have I 
1 would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is knoil'd. 

This incident is thus related from H 
Huntingdon by Camden in his ^' Re 
from which our author probably copied 

When Sey ward, the martial Earl of N< 
beriand^ understood that his son, whom 
sent in service against the Scotchq^en, wi 
he demanded whether his 'wound wer^ 
part or binder part oi \\\ft>ao^^. 
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rered iu tbe fore part, he replied, '' I 
glad ; neither wish I any other death 



mine.'* 



I the foregoing pages were printed, the 
ion of Shakespeare, ascribed to Sir 
Hanmer, fell into my hands ; and it was 
i convenient for me to delay the pab- 
of my remarks ,till I had examined 
they were not anticipated by similar 
ons, or precluded by better. I there- 
l over this tragedy, bnt found that the 
ipprehension is of a cast so different 
le, that he appears to find no difficulty 
»f those passages which I have repre- 
. unintelligible, and has therefore passed 
' over them, without any attempt to 
3xplain them. 

of the lines with which I had been 
d, have been indeed so fortunate as to 
is regard ; and it is not without all the 
on which it is usual to express on sucli 
3, that I find an entire agreement be- 
i in substituting [see Note II.] quarrel 
ry, and in explaining the adage of the 
e XVII.]. But this pleasure is, like 
ers, known only to be regretted ; for 1 
unhappiness to find no such conformity 
ard to any other passage, 
ae which I have endeavoured to amend, 
., is likewise attempted by the new 
nd is perhaps the only passage in the 
vhich he has not submissively admitted 
idations of foregoing critics. Instead 
mmon rending, 
L 3 
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■Lv ——Doing every thing 

P^ I Srfe towards jour lore and boDour» 



i"i, 



tqij;^ lie has published, 

i^-t' , Doing every thing 

t[- , '' Shap'd towards yoor love and honour. 



^^1 



This alteration, which, like al} the res 

j; jj tempted by him, the reader is expected to m 

f\, without any reason alleged in its defence, . 

my opinion, more pUusible than that ol 

Theobald : whether it is right, I am not t 






k,: 

/ termine. 
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p<. 



In the passage which I hare altered in 
XL., an emendation is likewise attempted i 
late edition, where, for 

And the chance of goodness 
Be like oar warranted quarrel, 

is substituted— *And the chance in goodn< 
whether with more or less elegance, dignity 
propriety, than the reading which I have off 
I must again decline the province of decidi 
Most of the other emendations which hi 
endeavoured, whether with good or bad fon 
arc too trivial to deserve mention. For si 
the weapons of criticism ought not to be bh 
against an editor, who can imagine that 
rfistorinfir noetrv. while he is amusiner hii 
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-DisiiiAj'd Dot this 



Our captains brave Macbeth and Banquo I — Yes. 

Such harmless industry may, surely, he for- 
ven^ if it cannot he praised : may he therefore 
ver want a monosyllable, who can use it with 
ch wonderful dexterity. 

Itumpatur ^tfugnif mntpt fur invidia ! 

Hie rest of this edition I have not read, but, 
im the little that I have seen, think it not 
DDg^rous to declare that, in my opinion, its 
»mp recommends it more than its accuracy, 
lere is no distinction made between the ancient 
ading, and the innovations of the editor; there 
no reason given for any of the alterations 
bich are made; the emendations of former 
itics are adopted without any acknowledge- 
ent, and few of the difficulties are removed 
liich have hitherto embarrassed the readers of 
lakespeare. 

I would not however be thought to insult the 
'iter, nor to censure him with too much peta- 
nee, for having failed in little things, of whom 
liave been told, that he excels in greater. But 
amy without indecency observe, that no man 
ould attempt to teach others what he has never 
umed himself; and that those who, like The- 
istocles, have studied the arts of policy, and 
n teach a small state hmo to grow great, should, 
;e him, disdain to labour in trifles, and con- 
fer petty accomplishments as below their am- 
nion. 
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PROPOSALS 

FOR 

PRINTING THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Printed in the year 175G. 

When the works of Shakespeare are, after so 
many editiODS, again offered to the pubiick, it 
will doubtless be inquired, why Shakespeare 
stands in more need of critical assistance thta 
any other of the English writers, and what are 
the deficiences of the late attempts, which 
another editor may hope to supply ? 

The business of him that republishes an an- 
cient book is to correct what is corrupt, and to 
explain wliat is obscure. To have a text corrupt 
in many places, and in many doubtful, is, among 
the authors that have written since the use (n 
types, almost peculiar to Shakespeare. Most 
writers, by publishing their own works, prevent 
all various readings, and preclude all conjectural 
criticism. Books indeed are sometimes pub- 
lished after the death of him who produced them; 
but they are better secured from corruption than 
these unfortunate compositions. They subsist 
in a single copy written or revised by the author; 
and the faults of the printed volume can be only 
faults of one descent. 

But of the works of Shakespeare the condition 
has been far different : he sold them, not to be 
printed, but to be played. They were inune- 
diately copied for the actors, and multiplied by 
transcript after transcript, vitiated by the blun- 
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3f the penman, or changed hy the affecta- 
f( the player ; perhaps enlarged to intro- 
a jest, or mutilated to shorten th^ repre- 
Lion ; and printed at last without tlie con- 
nce of the author, without the consent of 
oprietor,fTom compilations made by chance 
stealth out of the separate parts written for 
leatre; and thus thrust into the world sur- 
iously and hastily, they suffered another 
vation from the ignorance and negligence 
B printers, as every man who knows the 
)f the press in that age will readily conceiye. 
is not easy for invention to bring together 
iny causes concurring to vitiate the text, 
her author ever gave up his works to for- 
ind time with so little care ; no books could 
t in hands so likely to injure them, as plays 
mdy acted, yet continued in manuscript : 
ler transcribers were likely to be so little 
led for their task as those who copied for 
ige, at a time when the lower ranks of the 
) were universally illiterate : no other edi- 
were made from fragments so minutely 
3^ and so fortuitously re-united ; and in 
ler age was the art of printing in such un- 
i hands. 

h the causes of corruption that make the 

I of Shakespeare's dramatick pieces neces- 

nay be enumerated the causes of obscurity, 

may be partly imputed to his age, and 

to himself. 

en a writer outlives his contemporaries, 
mains almost the only unforgotten name 
distant time, he is necessarily obscure. 
age has its modes of speech^ and Vt& c^^&V 
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of thought ; which, though easily explained i/i 
there are many hooks to he compared with < 
other, hecome sometimes unintelligible, 
always difficult, when there are no parallel 
sages that may conduce to their illustrai 
Shakespeare is the first considerable anthc 
sublime or familiar dialogue in our language, 
the books which he read, and from whicl 
formed his style, some perhaps have peris 
and the rest are neglected. His imitations 
therefore unnoted, his allusions are undiscove 
and many beauties, both of pleasantry and gi 
ness, are lost with the objects to which 1 
were united, as the tigures vanish when the 
vass has decayed. 

It is the great excellence of Shakespeare, 
he drew his scenes from nature, and from 
He copied the manners of the world then f 
ing before him, and has more allusions than o 
poets to the traditions and superstition of 
vulgar ; which must therefore be traced be 
he can be understood. 

He wrote at a time when our poetical lang 
was yet unformed, when the meaning of 
phrases was yet in fluctuation, when words ^ 
adopted at pleasure from the neighbouring 
guages, and while the Saxon was still vi 
mingled in our diction. The reader is then 
embarrassed at once with dead and with foi 
languages, with obsoleteness and innovation 
that age, as in all others, fashion produced plu 
ology, which succeeding fashion swept i 
before its meaning was generally known, oi 
ficiently authorised : and in that age, aboi 
others, experiments were made upon our 
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e, which distorted its combinations, and dis- 
ed its uniformity. 

Shakespeare has difficulties above other 
srsy it is to be imputed to the nature of his 
ic, which required the use of the common 
»quial language, and consequently admitted 
y phrases allusive, elliptical, and proverbial, 
I as we speak and hear e?ery hour without 
arving them ; and of which, being now fami- 

we do notsDspect that they can ever grow 
mth, or that, being now obvious, they can 

seem remote. 

hese are the princip^ causes of the obscurity 
Ihakespeare ; to which might be added the 
ess of idea, which might sometimes load his 
ds with more sentiment than they could con- 
ently convey, and that rapidity of imagina- 
which might hurry him to a second thought 
ire he had fully explained the first. But 
opinion is, that very few of his lines were 
cult to his audience, and that he used such 
ressions. as were then common, though the 
city of contemporary writers makes them 
' seem peculiar. 

.uthors are often praised for improvement, or 
ned for innovation, with very little justice, 
those who read few other books of the same 
Addison himself has been so unsuccessful 
snumerating the words with which Milton 
enriched our language, as perhaps not to 
e named one of which Milton was the author; 
Bentley has yet more unhappily praised him 
the introducer of those elisions into Ei\r 
h poetry, which had been used from 1Yw&^t%\. 
f» of rersiBcation among us, and '^Ya^ 
m was indeed the last that practiaeA, 
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Another impediment, not the least vexations 
to the commentator, is ihe exactness with which 
Shakespeare followed his anthors. Instead of 
dilating his thoughts into generalities^ and ex- 
pressing incidents with poetical latitade, he oftea 
combines circnmstances unnecessary to his main 
design, only because he happiened to find then 
together. Such passages can be illustrated only 
by him who has read the same story in the very 
book which Shakespeare consulted. 

He that undertakes an edition of ShakespearSi 
has all these difficulties to encounter, and all these 
obstructions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be corrected 
by a careful collation of the oldest copies, by 
which it is hoped that many restorations mar 
yet be made : at least it will be necessary to col- 
lect and note the variation as materials for fiitire 
cri ticks ; for it very often happens that a wroo; 
reading has affinity to the right. 

In this part all the present editions are ap- 
parently and intentionally defective. The cri- 
ticks did not so much as wish to facilitate the 
labour of those that followed them. The same 
books are still to be compared ; the work that has 
been done, is to be done again ; and no single 
edition will supply the reader with a text os 
which he can rely as the best copy of the works 
of Shakespeare. 

The edition now proposed will at least have 
this advantage over others. It will exhibit all 
the observable varieties of all the copies that can 
be foimd ; that if the reader is not satisfied with 
the editor's determination, he may have the 
nwoDB of choosing better iox VivDCAelf . 
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Where all the books are evidently vitiated, 
ad coUatiou can give no assistance, then begins 
lie task of critical sagacity : and some changes 
nay well be admitted in a text never settled by 
be author, and so long exposed to caprice and 
gnorance. But nothing shall be imposed, as in 
he Oxford edition, without notice of the alter- 
ition ; nor shall conjectore be wantonly or un- 
lecessarily indulged. 

Ithas been long found, that very specious emen- 
iitions do not equally strike all minds with con- 
riction, nor even Uie same mind at different times; 
ind therefore, though perhaps many alterations 
laay be proposed as eligible, very few will be ob- 
tmded as certain. In a language so ungramma- 
tical as the English, and so licentious as that of 
Shakespeare, emendatory criticism is always ha- 
nrdous; nor can it be allowed to any man who 
IS not particularly versed in the writings of that 
^, and particularly studious of his author's dic- 
tion. There is danger lest peculiarities should 
be mistaken for corruptions, and passages re- 
jected as unintelligible, which a narrow mind 
tiappens not to understand. 

All the former criticks have been so much em- 
l^yed on the correction of the text, that they 
bve not sufficiently attended to the elucidation 
»f passages obscured by accident or time. The 
Klitor will endeavour to read the books which the 
mthor read, to trace his knowledge to its source, 
md compare his copies with their originals. If 
n this part of his design he hopes to attain any 
Icgree of superiority to his predecessors, it must 
le considered that he has the advantage oi VVl^vc 
ubounr; that part of the work being aVte^iA^ diOTie ^ 

VOL. X. M 
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more care is naturally bestowed on the other part; 
and that, to declare Uie truth, Mr. Rowe and Mr. 
Pope were very ignorant of the ancient English 
literature ; Dr. Warburton was detained by more 
important studies ; and Mr. Theobald, if fame be 
just to his memory, considered learning only as 
an instrument of gain, and made no further en- 
quiry after his author's meaning, when once he 
had notes sufficient to embellish his page with 
the expected decorations. 

With regard .to obsolete or peculiar diction, 
the editor may perhaps claim some degree of con- 
fidence, having had more motives to consider the 
whole extent of our language than any other man 
from its first formation. He hopes that, by com- 
paring the works of Shakespeare with those of 
writers who lived at the same time, immediatdly 
preceded, or immediately followed him, he shall 
be able to ascertain his ambiguities, disentangle 
his intricacies, and recover the meanipg of words 
now lost in the darkness of antiquity. 

When therefore any obscurity arises from an 
allusion to some other book, the passage will be 
quoted. When the diction is entangled, it will 
be cleared by a paraphrase or interpretation. 
When the sense is broken by the suppression of 
part of the sentiment in pleasantry or passion^ 
the connexion will be supplied. When any for- 
gotten custom is hinted, care will be taken to 
retrieve and explain it. The meaning assigned 
to doubtful words will be supported by the au- 
thorities of other writers, or by parallel passages 
of Shakespeare himself. 

The observation oC fa\i\l& Mid>aei«xs.\.\ft'&\« one of 
tiw duties of an annotator , vtocV ^OTSkft qS. "^tosbk^-. 
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peare's editors have attempted, and some have 
fleeted. For this part of his task, and for this 
nly, was Mr. Pope eminently and indisputably 
nalitied; nor has Dr. Warburton followed bim 
nth less diligence or less success. But I bave 
leyer observed thatmankind was much delighted 
)r improved by their asterisks, commas, or dou- 
)ie commas ; of which the only effect is, that they 
preclude the pleasure of judging for ourselves, 
leach the young and ignorant to decide without 
principles; defeat curiosity and discernment, by 
leaving them less to discover ; and at last shew 
the opinion of the critick, without the reasons 
on which it was founded, and without affording 
any light by which it may be examined. 

The editor, though he may less delight his 
own vanity, will probably please his reader more, 
by supposing him equally able with himself to 
judge of beauties and faults, which requive no 
inrevious acquisition of remote knowledge. A 
description of the obvious scenes of nature, a 
representation of general life, a sentiment of 
reflection or experience, a deduction of conclu- 
sive arguments, a forcible eruption of efferves- 
cent passion, are to be considered as proportion- 
ate to common apprehension, unassisted by cri- 
tical officiousBess ; since, to convince them, no- 
thing more is requisite than acquaintance with 
the general state of the world, and those fa- 
colties which he must almost bring with him 
who would read Shakespeare. 

But when the beauty arises from some adap- 
tation of the sentiment to customs worn out oF 
we, to opinions not universally prevalent, oy Vvn 
any accidentaj or minute particulanV'^ » v.A\\^\\ 
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cannot be supplied by common nndentanding, 
or common observation, it is the daty of a com- 
mentator to lend his assistance. 

The notice of beauties and faults thuslinuted, 
will make no distinct part of the design, being 
reducible to the explanation of obscure passagei. 

The editor does not howeyer intend to pre- 
clude himself from the comparison of Shake- 
speare's sentiments or expression with those of 
ancient or modem authors, or from the display 
of any beauty not obvious to the students of 
poetry ; for as he hopes to leave his author bet- 
ter undenrstood, he wishes likewise to procure 
him more rational approbaticm. 

The former editors have affected to alight 
their predecessors : but in this edition all that 
is valuable will be adopted firom every commen- 
tator, that posterity may consider it as including 
all the rest, and exhibiting whatever is hitherto 
known of the great father of the English drama. 
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That praises are~ without reason lavished on the 
dead, and that the honours due only to excel- 
lence are paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely 
to be always continued by those^ who, being 
able to add nothing to truth, hope for eminence 
from the heresies of paradox ; or those, who, 
being forced by disappointment upon consola- 
tory expedients, are willing to hope from poste- 
rity what the present a^e refuses, and flatter 
themselves that the regard, which is yet denied 
i6f envy, wiU be at last beaXjovveOi Yi'j X3aAfi»« 
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Afltiqnityy like every other quality that at- 
incts the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly 
notaries that reverence it, not from reason, but 
Fom prejudice. Some seem to admire indiscri- 
unately, whatever has been long preserved, 
nihoui considering that time has sometimes co- 
perated with chance ; all perhaps are more 
illing to honour past than present excellence ; 
id the minci contemplates genius through the 
lades of age, as the eye surveys the sun through 
lificial opacity. The great contention of cri- 
iisQi is to find the faults of the moderns, and 
e beauties of the ancients. While an author 
yet living we estimate his powers by his worst 
rformance, and when he is dead, we rate them 
rhis best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence 
not absolute and definite, but gradual and com- 
rative; to works not raised upon principles 
monstrative and scientifick, but appealing 
ioUy to observation and experience, no other 
It can be applied than length of duration and 
Q^uance of esteem. What mankind have 
ig possessed, they have often examined and 
mpared ; and if they persist to value the pos- 
mon, it is because frequent comparisons have 
nfirmed opinion in its favour. As among the 
Tks of nature no man can properly call a river 
ep, or a mountain high, without the knowledge 
many mountains, and many rivers; so, in the 
>ductions of genius, nothing can be styled 
cellent till it has been compared with other 
•rks of the same kind. Demonstration imme- 
itely displays its power, and has nothing to 
pe or fear from the flux of years; bwX. w^tV-s* 
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tbat was raised, it migui 
toruiined that it was round or square; Due «« 
tlier it was spacious or lofty must have been 
ferred to time. The Pythagorean scale of n^ 
hers was at once discoyered to be perfect; 
the poems of Homer we yet know not to in 
cend the common limits of human inteliigei 
but by remarking that nation after nation, 
century after century, has been able to do L 
more than transpose his incidents, new-nami 
characters, and paraphrase his sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have 
subsisted, arises therefore not from any cj 
lous confidence in the superior wisdom of 
ages, or gloomy persuasion of the degen 
of mankind, but is the consequence of acl 
lodged and indubitable positions, that wh; 
been longest known has been most consi 
and what is most considered is best unde 

The poet, of whose works I have jmii 
-»«v now begin to aisame t 
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minated. The effects of favour and competition 
ure at an end ; the tradition of his friendships 
and his enmities has perished ; his works sup- 
port no opinion with arguments, nor supply any 
nction withinvectiyes; they can neither indulge 
▼anity, nor gratify malignity ; but are read with- 
out any other reason than the desire of pleasure, 
and are therefore praised only as pleasure is ob- 
tained ; yet, thus unassisted by interest or pas- 
sion, they have passed through variations of 
taste, and changes of manners, and, as they de- 
volved from one geoeration to another, have re- 
ceived new honours at every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be 
gradually gaining upon certainty, never becomes 
infallible; and approbation, though long conti- 
nued, may yet be only the approbation of pre- 
judice or fashion ; it is proper to inquire, by 
what peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare has 
gained and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothing can please many, and pleaae long, 
but jmt representations of general nature. 
Particular manners can be known to few, and 
therefore few only can judge how nearly they 
are copied. The irregular combinations of fan- 
ciful invention may delight awhile, by that no- 
velty of which the common satiety of life sends 
us all in quest ; but the pleasures of sudden won- 
der are soon exhausted, and the mind can only 
repose on the stability of truth, 

Shakespeare is, above all writers, at least 
above all modem writers, the poet of nature ; 
the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful 
mirror of maoners and of life. Hift ch^tiRXfeit^ 
are not niodilied by the cuatoma ot ^T^e»v^:^ 
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places, unpractised by the rest of the world ; 
by the peculiarities of studies or professions, 
which cau operate but upon small numbers ; or 
by the accidents of transient fashions or teni" 
porary opinions: they are the genuine progeny 
of common humanity, such as the world will 
always supply, and observation will always find. 
His persons act and speak by the influence of 
those general passions and principles by which 
all minds are agitated, and the whole system of 
life is continued in motion. In the writings of 
other poets a character is too often an indivi- 
dual : in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a 
species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that 
so much instruction is derived. It is this which 
Oils the plays of Shakespeare with practical 
axioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of 
Euripides, that every verse was a precept; and 
it may be said of Shakespeare, that from his 
works may be collected a system of civil and 
oeconomical prudence. Yet his real power if 
not shewn in the splendor of particular passages, 
but by the progress of his fable, and the tenor 
of his dialogue : and he that tries to recommend 
him by select quotations, will succeed like the 
pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his 
house to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a 
specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how mudi 
Shakespeare excels in accommodating his sen- 
timents to real life, but by comparing him with 
other authors. It was observed of the ancient 
schools of declamation, that the more diligently 
they were frequented, the more was the student 
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^naliBed for the world, because he found no- 
ig there which he should ever meet in any 
er place. The same remark may be applied 
every stage but that of ' Shakespeare. The 
^atre, when it is under any other direction, is 
>pled by, such characters as were never seen, 
iTersing in a language which was never heard, 
on topicks which will never arise in the com- 
tree of mankind. But the dialogue of this 
thor is often so evidently determined by the 
»ident which produces it, and is pursued with 
much ease and simplicity, that it seems 
ircely to claim the merit of fiction, but to have 
en gleaned by diligent selection out of com- 
m conversation, and common occurrences. 
Upon every other stage the universal agent is 
re, by whose power all good and evil is dis* 
buted, and every action quickened br retarded. 
• bring a lover, a lady, and a rival into the 
»le; to entangle them in contradictory obliga- 
ns, perplex them with oppositions of interest, 
d harass them with violence of desires incon- 
tent with each other ; to make them meet in 
Jtare, and part in agony ; to fill their mouths 
th hyperbolical joy and outrageous sorrow ; 
distress them as nothing human ever was dis- 
ced ; to deliver them as nothing hmman ever 
m delivered ; is the business of a modem dra- 
iti«t For this, probability is violated, life is 
arepreaented, and language b depraved. But 
ft is only one of many passions ; and as it 
s no great influence upon the sum of life, it 
s little operation in the dramas of a poet, who 
aght his ideas from the living world, and en- 
fited only what be saw before him. He Vaor?? 
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that any other passion, as it was regular or ex- 
orbitant, was a cause of happiness or calamitj. 

Characters thus ample and general were no 
easily discriminated and preserved, yet perfaip 
no poet ever kept his personages more distinc 
from each other. I will not say with Pope 
that every speech may be assigned to the prope 
speaker, because many speeches there are wfaSd 
have nothing characteristical ; bat, perhaps 
though some may be equally adapted to ever 
person, it will be difficult to 6nd that any ca 
be properly transferred from the present poi 
sessor to another claimant The choice is right 
when ther» is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention b; 
hyperbolical or aggravated characters, by fabv 
lous and unexampled excellence or depravitj 
4is the writers of barbarous romances invisorate 
the reader by a giant and a dwarf; and he tbi 
should form his eiqpectations of human aflfaii 
from the play or from the tale, would beequall 
deceived. Shakespeare has no heroes ; hi 
scenes are occupied only by men, who act an 
speak as the reader thinks that he should himse 
have spoken or acted on the same occasion ; eve 
where the agency is supernatural, the dialogs 
is level with lite. Other writers disguise tli 
most natural passions and most frequent inc; 
dents ; so that he who contemplates them in th 
book, will not know them in the world ; Shake 
speare approximates the remote, and familial 
izes the wonderful : the event wliich be repre 
sents will not happen, but, if it were possibk 
its effects would probably be such as he has as 
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Bgncd*; and it may be said, that be bas not 
onlj shewn human natnre as it acts in real cxi- 
pmiien, bnt as it would be found in trials to 

I ildoh it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, 

I diat his drama is the mirror of life; that he who 
has mased his imagination, in following the 

G atoms which other writers raise up before 
, may here be cured of his delirious ecstacies, 
bj reading human sentiments in human language, 
by scenes from which a hermit may estimate tlie 
transactions of the world, and a confessor predict 
the progress of the passions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed 
him to the censure of criticks, who form their 
judgments upon narrower principles. Dennis 
and Rymer think his Romans not sufficiently 
Roman; and Voltaire censures his kings as not 
completely royal. Dennis is offended, that Mc- 
neaius, a senator of Rome, should play the buf- 
foon ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency vio- 
lated when the Danish usurper is represented 
as a drunkard. But Shakespeare always makes 
nature predominate over accident ; and, if he 
preserves the essential character, is not very 
careful of distinctions superinduced and adven- 
titious. His story requires Romans or kings, 
bat he thinks only on men. He knew that Rome, 
like every other city, had men of all dispositions ; 
and wanting a buffoon, he went into the senate- 
hoase fur that which tlie senate-house would 
certainly have afforded him. He was inclined 

• " Quoirit quod uusquain est gentium, reperit tamen, 
Facit ilhid verisimile quod inendaclum est." 

PJautl Pseudohis, Act. I. Sc, iv, ^tb.¥.\^^^% 
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to shew an usurper and a murderer not only 
odious, but despicable ; he therefore added drunk* 
cnness to his other qualities, knowing that kings 
love wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power upon kings. These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds; a poet overlooks the 
casual distinction of country and condition, 
as a painter, satisfied with the figure, neglects 
the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing 
comick andtragick scenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deserves more consideration. Let the 
fact be first stated, and then examined. 

Shakespeare's plays are not in the rigorous 
and critical sense either tragedies or comedies, 
but compositions of a distinct kind ; oxhibitiDg 
the real state of sublunary nature, which par- 
takes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled 
with endless variety of proportion and innume- 
rable modes of combination; and expressing 
the course of the world, in which the loss of 
one is the gain of another ; in which, at the 
same time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, 
and the mourner burying his friend ; in which 
the malignity of one is sometimes defeated by 
the frolick of another ; and many mischiefs and 
many benefits are done and hindered without 
design. 

Out of this chaios of mingled purposes and 
casualties the ancient poets, according to the 
laws which custom had prescribed, selected 
some the crimes of men, and some their absurdi- 
ties ; some the momentous vicissitudes of life, 
und fome the lighter DecwTTeiices^*, ^om^lhc ter- 
rors of distress, and some \\i^ %«ie\:\^^ Q.S. ^^ov 
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lerity. Tlius rose the two modes of imitation, 
nown by tbo names of tragedy and comedy, 
ompositions intended to promote difTerent ends 
•y contrary means, and considered as so little 
flliedy that I do not recollect among the Greeks 
f RomaDS a single writer who attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting 
anghter and sorrow not only in one mind, but 
D one composition. Almost all his plays are 
livided between serions and Indicrous cha- 
ictersy and, in the saccessive evolutions of the 
lesign, sometimes produce seriousness and sor- 
ow, and sometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules of 
riticism will be readily allowed ; but there is 
]ways an appeal open from criticism to nature. 
The end of writing is to instruct ; the end of 
K)etry is to instruct by pleasing. That the 
Dingled drama may convey all the instruction 
)f tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, because 
t includes both in its alternations of exhibition, 
md approaches nearer than either to the appear- 
Ace of life, by shewing how great machinations 
nd slender designs may promote or obviate one 
nother, and the high and the low co-operate 
D the general system by unavoidable concate- 
lation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes 
he passions are interrupted in their progression, 
md that the principal event, being not advanced 
>y a due gradation of preparatory incidents, 
rants at last the power to move, which con- 
titutcs the perfection of draniatick poetry. 
W% reasoning is so specious, that it is received 
8 true even hy those who in daily e^^etVciwe^^ 

VOL, X. N 
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feel it to be false. The interchange 
^led scenes seldom fail to produce th 
vicissitudes of passion. Fiction cann 
much, but that the attention uiay be ei 
ferred ; and though it must be all 
pleasing melancholy be sometimes i: 
by unwelcome levity, yet let it be « 
likewise, that melancholy is often no 
and that the disturbance of one man i 
relief of another; that different auc 
different habitudes; and that, upon 
all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition c 
author's works into comedies, hist 
tragedies, seem not to have disting 
three kinds by any very exact or def 

An action which ended happil)' tc 
cipal persons, however serious or 
through its intermediate incidents 
opinion, constituted a comedy. Thi< 
comedy continued long amongst us ; 
were written, which, by changing 
trophe, were tragedies tu-day and cc 
morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times 
more general dignity or elevation tha 
it required only a calamitous couch 
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is not much nearer approach to unity of action 
Id the tragedy of •• Antony and Cleopatra," 
than ID the history of " Richard the Second." 
Bot a history might be continued through many 
plays ; as it had no plan, it had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, 
Shakespeare's mode of composition is the same ; 
an ioterchange of seriousness and merriment, 
by which the mind is softened at one time, and 
exhilarated at another. But whatever be his 
purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to 
coDQuct the story, without vehemence or emo- 
tbo, through tracts of easy and familiar dia • 
logne, he never fails to attain his purpose ; as 
he commands us, we langh or mourn, or sit 
silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity 
without indifference. 

When Shakespeare's plan is understood, most 
of the criticisms of,Rymer and Voltaire vanish 
away. The play of " Hamlet" is opened, with- 
out impropriety, by two centinels; lago bel- 
lows at Brabantio's widow, without injury to 
the scheme of the play, though in terms which 
a modern audience would not easily endure ; 
the character of Polonius is seasonable and 
useful ; and the grave-diggers themselves may 
be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatick poetry 
with the world open before him ; the rules of the 
ancients were yet known to few ; the publick 
judgment was unformed ; he had no example of 
such fame as might force him upon imitation, 
nor criticks of such authority as might restrain 
his extravagance; he therefore indulged his 
natural disposition; and his disposVlYoiv, '^^ 
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i 

^ I Rjmer has remarked, led him to < 

j ' ( tragedy he often vrrites, with .great 

\. * of toil and stady, what is written 

i little felicity; but, in hb comicli 

.; -.:!. seems to produce, withont labour 

y hour can improve. In tragedy h 

'^ ' struggling after some occasion to 

;! but in comedy he seems to repose, 

\'. riate, as in a mode of thinking con 

-• f : ' nature. In his tragick scenes th< 

■'> something wanting, but his comei 

passes expectation or desire. 

f pleases by the thouglits and the la 

I . his tragedy for the greater part by 

action. His tragedy seems to be 

medy to be instinct. 

The force of his comick scenes 

j little diminution from the changes 

<;entury and a half, in manners or i 

his personages act upon principles 

genuine passion, very little modif 

cular forms, their pleasures and v 

communicable to all times and to 

they are natural, and therefore < 

adventitious peculiarities of person 

1^ only superficial dyes, bright and ji 

little while, yet soon fading to a din 

out any remains of former lustre ; 

criminations of true passion are tl 

' nature : they pervade the whole n 

only perish with the body that ex 

i The accidental compositions of h< 

modes are dissolved by the chance 

j* bined them ; but the uniform simp 

mitive qualities neither admitR incrc 
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fers decay. The sand heaped by one flood is 
scattered by another, but the rock always con* 
tinues in its place. The stream of time, which 
is continually washing the dissoluble fabricks of 
other poets, passes without injury by the ada- 
mant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every 
nation, a style which never becomes obsolete, a 
certain mode of phraseology so consonant and 
congenial to the analogy and principles of its 
respective language, as to remain settled and 
unaltered ; this' style is probably to be sought 
in the common intercourse of life, among those 
who speak only to be understood, without am*- 
bition of elegance. The polite are always catch- 
ing modish innovations, and the learned depart 
from established forms of speech, in hope of 
finding or making better ; those who wish for 
distinction forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar 
is right ; but there is a conversation above gross- 
ness, and below refinement, where propriety 
resides, and where tliis poet seems to have 
gathered his comick dialogue. He is therefore 
more agreeable to the ears of the present age 
than any other author equally remote, and 
among his other excellencies deserves to be 
studied as one of the original masters of our 
language. 

These observations are to be considered not 
as unexceptionably constant, but as containing 
general and predominant truth. Shakespeare's 
familiar dialogue is affirmed to be smooth and 
clear, yet not wholly without ruggedness or dif- 
ficulty ; as a country. may be emmenXi^j iTviV- 
All, though it has spots unfit for cu\tiva\^i\**\^vi» 
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and so carelessly pursued, tbat be seems not al- 
ways fuUj to com prebend his own design. He 
ondts opportunities of instructing or delightingy 
i^dk the train of his story seems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions 
which would be more affecting, for the sake of 
thoaa which are more easy. 
. It may be observed, tbat in many of his plays 
the kdter part is evidently neglected. When 
he found hnnself near the end of his work, and 
ia view of his reward, he shortened the labour 
to snatch the profit He tiierefbre remits bis 
efforts where he should most vigorously exert 
them, and his catastrophe is improbably pro- 
joced or imperfectly represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or 
place, but gives to one age or nation, without 
scrupie, the customs, institutions, and opinions 
of another, at the expence not only of likelihood, 
but of possibility. These faults Pope has en- 
deavoured, with more zeal than judgment, to 
transfer to his imagined interpolators. We need 
not wonder to find Hector quoting Aristotle, 
when we see the loves of Theseus and Hippoly ta 
combined with the gothick mythology of fairies. 
Shakespeare, indeed, was not the only viola- 
tor of chronology, for in the same age Sid- 
ney, who wanted not the advantages of learn- 
ii^^ has, in his ** Arcadia," confounded the pas- 
toval with the feudal times, the days of iuno- 
eeaee, <|niet, and security, with those of turbu- 
lence, violence, and adventure. 

In his comick scenes be Is seldom very suc- 
cessfbl, when he engages his eharactex^ va t^- 
ciproeationa of smartness and conieat:^ oi %^t- 
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casm : their jests are commonly gros 
pleasantry licentious ; neither his 
nor his ladies have much delicacy , n 
ciently distinguished from bis clowns 
pearance of refined manners. Whe 
presented the real conversation of 
not easy to determine : the reign oi 
is commonly supposed to have beei 
statelinesSy formality, and reserve ; i 
the relaxations of that severity wei 
elegant. There must, however, ha^ 
ways some modes of gaiety preferabl 
and a writer ought to chuse the best 

In tragedy his performance seems 
to be worse, as his labour is more, 
sions of passion, which exigence fon 
for the most part striidng and ener| 
whenever he solicits his invention, oi 
faculties, the offspring of his throes 
meanness, tediousness, and obscurity 

In narration he affects a disproporti 
of diction, and a wearisome train of ( 
tion, and tells the incident imperfect 
words, which might have been more 
livered in few. Narration in drama 
is naturally tedious, as it is unanima 
active, and obstructs the progress of 
it should therefore always be rapid 
vened by frequent interruption. S 
found it an incumbrance, and inste 
ening it by brevity, endeavoured to i 
it by dignity and splendour. 

His declamations or set speeche 
monly cold and weak, for his pow 
power of nature ; when he ondeav 
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other tragick writers, to catch opportunities of 
amplification, and instead of inquiring what the 
occasion demanded, to shew how mnch his 
stores of knowledge could supply, he seldom 
escapes without the pity or resentment of his 
reader^ 

It is incident to him to ho now and then en- 
tangled with an unwieldy sentiment, which he 
cannot well express, and will not reject; he 
straggles with it awhile, and, if it continues 
stabborn, comprises it in words such as occur, 
and leaves it to be disentangled and envolved by 
those who have more leisure to bestow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intri- 
cate the thought is subtle, or the image always 
great where the line is bulky ; the equality of 
words to things is very often neglected, and 
trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas disappoint 
the atteiition, to which they are recommended 
by sonorous epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have most 
reason to complain when he approaches nearest 
to his highest excellence, and seems fully re- 
solved to sink them in dejection, and mollify 
them with tender emotions, by the fall of great- 
ness, the danger of innocence, or the crosses of 
lore* What he does best, he soon ceases to do. 
Ho is not soft and pathetick without some idle 
••neeit, or contemptible equivocation. He no 
sooner begins to move, than he counteracts him- 
solf ; and terror and pity, as they are rising in 
the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare, wba^ \Kiai\\iQi\y% 
wmpouTB are to the traveller ; he f o\\o^« Vl ^V ^ 
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adventures : it is sure to lead him out of bis 
way, and sure to engulf him in the mire. It has 
some malignant power oyer his mind, and its 
fascinations are irresistible. WhateTer be the 
dignity or profundity of his disquisition, whether 
he be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, 
whether he be amusing attention with incidents, 
or enchaining it in suspense, let but a qnibble 
spring lip before him, and be leaves his work un- 
finished. A quibble is the golden apple for 
which he will always turn aside from his career, 
or stoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor 
Sind barren as it is, gave him such delight, that 
he was content to purchase it, by the sacrifice 
of reason, propriety, and truth. A quibble was 
to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the 
world, and was content to lose it. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumerating 
the defects of this writer, I have not yet men- 
tioned his neglect of the unities ; his violation 
of those laws which have been instituted and 
established by the joint authority of poets and 
criticks. 

For his other deviations from the art of 
writing, I resign him to critical justice, without 
making any other demand in his favour, than 
that which must be indulged to all human excel- 
lence : that his virtues be rated with his failings; 
but from the censure which this irregularity may 
bring upon him, I shall, with due reverence to 
that learning which I must oppose, adventure to 
try how I can defend him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor co- 
medies^ are not subject to any of their laws ; 
nothiagmore h necessary lo2\\\k€i^T«i«»^^\fik^ 
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tliey expect, than tbat the changes of action be 
so prepared as to be understood : tliat the in- 
cidents be various and affecting, and the cha- 
racters consistent, natural, and distinct. No 
other unity is intended, and therefore none is to 
be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough pre- 
served the unity of action. He has not, indeed, 
an intrigue regularly perplexed and regularly 
nnrayelled : he does not endeavour to hide his 
design only to discover it, for this is seldom the 
order of real events, and Shakespeare is the 
poet of nature; but his plan has commonly, 
what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end ; pne event is concatenated with 
another, and the conclusion follows by easy con- 
sequence. ^ There are perhaps some incidents 
that might bo spared, as in other poets there is 
much talk that only fills up time upon the stage ; 
but the general system msikes gradual advances, 
and the end of the play is the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shewn 
no regard ; and perhaps a nearer view of the 
principles on which they stand will diminish 
their value, and withdraw from them the vene- 
ration which, from tbe time of Corneille, they 
have very generally received, by discovering 
that they have given move trouble to the poet, 
than pleasure to the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place arises from the supposed necessity of 
making the drama creditable. The cri ticks hold 
it impossible that an action of months ot ^^^\^ 
can he possibly beh'eved to passiu \\xTQ«\yo\SLtW\ 
or that the spectator can suppose \i\ii\s»e\i V» >i^ 
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in the theatre, while ambassadors go andretuni 
between distant kings, while armies are levied 
and towns besieged, while an exile wanders and 
returns, or till he whom they saw courting bis 
mistress, shall lament the untimely fall of his 
son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood, 
and fiction loses its force when it departs from 
the resemblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time, neces- 
sarily arises the contraction of place. The spec- 
tator, who knows that he saw the first act at 
Alexandria, cannot suppose tliathe sees the next 
at Rome, at a distance to which not the dragons 
of Medea could, in so short a time, have trans- 
ported him ; he knows with certsdnty that he 
has not changed his place ; and he knows that 
place cannot change itself; that what was t 
house cannot become a plain : that what was 
Thebes can never be Persepolis. 

Such is tlic triumphant language with which 
a critick exults over the misery of an irregular 
poet, and exults commonly without resistance or 
reply. It is time, therefore, to tell him by the 
authority of Shakespeare, that he assumes, as 
an unquestionable principle, a position, which, 
while his breath is forming it into words, his 
understanding pronounces to be false. It is 
false, that any representation is mistaken for 
reality; that any dramatick fable in its mate- 
riality was ever credible, or, for a single moment, 
was over credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibUity 

of passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the 

next at Rome, supposes, l\x^t ^li«u the nlay 

opens, the spectator rea\\^ lui^ii^c^^ \vvgda^ ^ 

Alexandria, and believes llaa\.Vv\* ^^z^J^ \ft '^^ 
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theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he 
ili^es in the days of Antony and Cleopatra. 
- Sarely< he that imagines this, may imagine more. 
He that can take the stage at one time for the 
. palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in half an 
:<jboiir:for the promontpry of Actium. Delusion, 
. if delusion be admitted, has no certain limita- 
tion; If the spectator can be once persuaded, 
■ 4hat his old acquaintance are Alexander and 
Cae^sar^ihat a-room illuminated with candles is 
the plain of Pharsalia, or the bank of Granicus, 
. be is .in a state of elevation above the reach of 
reason, or of. .truth, and from the heights of em- 
pyrean poetry,vmay despise the circumscriptions 
of terrestrial nature. There is no reason why 
a. mind thus wandering in ecstasy, should count 
the clock, or why an hour should not be a cen- 
tury in that calenture of the brain that canjtnake 
the stage a field. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always in 
their, senses, and know, from the first act to the 
last, that the stage is only a stage, and that the 
.players are only players. They came to hear a 
.certain number of lines recited .with just gesture 
and elegant ■ modulation. The lines relate to 
some action, and an action must be in some place ; 
bat the difierent actions that complete a story 
may be in places very remote from each other ; 
and where is the absurdity of allowing that 
space to represent first Athens, and then Sicily, 
which was always known to be neither Sicily 
.nor Athens, but a modem theatre ? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended ; the time required bif \!l;i&i^\^^ 
elapses for the most part between iVie ql<&V&\ ^^^'^^ 

VOL. X. ck 
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of SO much of the action as is represented, the 
real and poetical duration b the same. If» in 
tbe first act, preparations for war against Mi- 
thridates are represented to be made in Rome, 
tbe event of the war may, without ahsordity, 
be represented, in the catastrophe, as happenmg 
in Pontus ; we know that there is neither war, 
nor preparation for war; we know that we 
are neither in Rome nor Pontus; that neither 
Mithridates nor LucuUus are hefore us. The 
drama exhibits successive imitations of sac- 
cessive actions ; and why may not the second 
imitation represent an action that happened 
years after the first, if it be so connected 
with it, that nothing but time can be supposed 
to intervene 7 Time is, of all modes of exist- 
ence, most obsequious to the imagination; t 
lapse of years is as easily conceived as a pas- 
sage of hours. In contemplation we easily con- 
tract the time of real actions, and therefore wil- 
lingly permit it to he contracted when we onlj 
see their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it 
is not credited. It is credited with all the credit 
due to a drama. It is credited whenever it 
moves, as a just picture of a real original; as 
representing to the auditor what he would him- 
self feel, if he were to do or sufier what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be done. The re- 
flection that strikes the heart is not, that the 
evils before us are real evils, but that they an 
evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. V 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancj the 
players, bnt that we fancy o\)LT««\N^«unhappy for I , 
9 moment ; but we rat\\eT UmenX. ^^ ^^)«»i^\vs \ 
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an suppose tfae presence of misery, as a mother 
Beps over her bahe, when she remembers that 
tath may take it from her. The delight of tra- 
Ay proceeds from our consciousness of fiction ; 
we thought murders and treasons real, they 
jvld please na more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not be- 
use they are mistaken for realities, but because 
ey bring realities to mind. When the imagi- 
ition is recreated by a painted landscape, the 
ses are not supposed capable to give us shade, 
the fountains coolness ; but we consider how 
3 should be pleased with such fountains playing 
iside us, and such woods waving over us. We 
B agitated in reading the history of Henry the 
fth, yet no man takes his book for the field of 
^court A dramatick exhibition is a book 
cited with concomitants that increase or di- 
inish its efiect. ~ Familiar comedy is often 
>re powerful on the theatre than in the page ; 
tpenal tragedy is always less. The humour 

Petruchio may be heightened by grimace ; 
it what voice or what gesture can hope to add 
piity or force to the soliloquy of Cato ? 
A play read afiects the mind like a play acted. 
is therefore evident, that the action is not sup- 
ped to be real ; and it follows, that between 
e acts a longer or shorter time may be allowed 
pass, and that no more account of space or 
iration is to be taken by the auditor of a 
ama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
!iom may pass in an hour the life of a hero, 

the revolutions of an empire. 
Wheiber Shakespeare knew t\ie wiq\\.\^^« ^\v^ 
wted them by design, or deviated itom>Xi^\xv 

o 2 
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by happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossi6/e ^ 
decide, and useless to enquire. We may rt^ ^ 
sonahly suppose, that, when he rose to notice ^ 
he did not want the counsels and admonitio: 
of scholars and criticlss, and that he at last d 
libcrately persisted in a practice, which he migi^ 
have begun by chance. As nothing is essential 
to the fable but unity of action, and as the uni- 
ties of time and place arise evidently from false 
n: sumptions, and, by circumscribing the extent 
of llic drama, lessen its variety, I cannot think 
it much to be lamented, that they were not knovB 
by him, or not observed : nor if such another 
poet could arise, should I very vehemently re- 
proach him, that his first act passed at Venice, 
and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of 
rules merely positive, become the comprehensive 
f^cnius of Shakespeare, and such censures are 
suitable to the minute and slender ' criticisms of 
V'oltaire. 

Nun asque adeo permiscuit imis 
Lougus Buroiua dies, ut non, ti voce Metelli 
Seiventur legei, malint a Csesare tolli. 

Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatick 
rules, I cannot but recollect how much wit and 
learning may be produced against me ; before 
such authorities I am afraid to stand, not that 
I think the present question one of those tha 
arc to be decided by mere autliority, but be 
cause it is to be suspected, that these precep' 
have not been so easily received, but for bett 
reasons than I have yet been able to find. T 
result of my enquiries, in which it would be ^ 
" —""« to boast of \i\\\»av\\?\\\.y, \*, llwit 
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unities of time and place are not essential to 
a jost drama; that though they may sometimes 
conduce to pleasure, they are always to be sacri- 
ficed to the nobler beauties of yariety and in- 
struction ; and that a play written with nice ob- 
servation of critical rules, is to be contemplated 
as an elaborate curiosity, as the product of su- 
perfluous and ostentatious art, by which is shewn, 
rather what is possible, than what is necessary. 
• He that, without diminution of any other ex- 
cellence, shall preserve all the unities unbroken, 
deserves the like applause, with the architect, 
who shall display all the orders of architecture 
in a citadel, without any deduction from its 
strength : but the principal beauty of a citadel 
is to exclude the enemy ; and the greatest graces 
of a play are to copy nature, and instruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogjnatically 
hut deliberately written, majr recall the prin- 
ciples of the drama to a new examination. I 
am almost frighted at my own temerity ; and 
when I estimate the fame and the strength of 
those that maintain the contrary opinion, am 
ready to sink down in reverential silence; as 
^neas withdrew from the defence of Troy, 
when he saw Neptune shaking the wall, and 
Jono heading the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade 
to give their approbation to the judgment of 
Shakespeare, will easily, if they consider the 
condition of his life, make some allowance for 
his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly es- 
timated, must be compared with ihe siaXe oi \>ci^ 
9ge ID which he lived, and with \l\% o^u '^^tW- 

o 3 
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cular opportunities; and tbou^ to liie reader a 
book be not worse or better for the circum- 
stances of the aothor, yet as there is always a 
silent reference of hnman works to human abi- 
lities, and as the enquiry how far man may ex- 
tend his designs, or how high he may rate his 
native force, is of far greater d%nity than in 
what rank we shall place any particular per 
formance, curiosity is always busy to dbcoTei 
the instruments, as well as to sU^ey the work- 
manship, to know how much is to be ascribeil 
to original powers, and how much to casual anc 
adventitious help. The palaces of Pern 01 
Mexico were certainly mean and incommodiom 
habitations, if compared to tbe houses of Euro 
pean monarchs ; yet who could forbear to viei 
tliem with astonishment, who remembered tha 
they were built without the use of iron ? 

The English nation, in the time of Shake 
speare, was yet struggling to emerge from bai 
barity. The philology of Italy had been trans 
planted hither in the reign of Henry the Eightb 
and the learned languages had been' duccess(uli 
cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More ; by Poh 
Cheke, and Gardiner ; and afterwards by Smitl 
Clerk, Haddon, and Ascham. Greek was no^ 
taught to boys in the principal schools; an 
those who united elegance with learning, read 
with great diligence, the Italian and Spanis 
poets. But literature was yet confined to pre 
fessed scholars, or to men and women of hig 
rank. The publick was gross and dark ; an* 
to be able to read and write, was an accom 
plisliuicnt still valued fOr its rarity. 
Nations, like individuaU, haiv^ their infancj 
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A people newly awakened to literary curiosity, 
being yet unacquainted with the true state of 
tilings, knows not how to judg« of that which is 
proposed as its resemhlance. Whatever is remote 
from common appearances, is always welcome 
to vulgar, as to childish, credulity ; and of a 
country unenlightened hy learning, the whole 
people is the vulgar. The study of those who 
then aspired to plebeian learning was laid out 
upon aaventures, giants, dragons, and enchant- 
ments. " The Death of Arthur'' was the fa- 
fonrite volume. 

The mind which has feasted on the luxurious 
wonders of iictioii, has no taste of the inalipidity 
of truth. A play which imitated only the com- 
mon occurrences of the world, would upon the 
admirers of " Palmeritt"and ** Guy of Warwick*' 
liave made Httle impression ; he that wrote for 
such an audience, was under the necessity of 
looking round for strange events and fabulous 
transactions ; and that incredibility, by which 
maturer knowledge is offended, was the chief re- 
commendation of writings, to unskilful curiosity. 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed 
from novels ; and it is reasonable to suppose, 
that he chose the most popular, such as were 
read by many, and related by more ; for his au- 
dience could not have followed him through the 
mtricacies of the drama, had they not held the 
thread of the story in their hands. 

The stories which we now find only in remoter 
authors, were in his time accessible and familiar. 
The fable of ** As you like it," which is sup- 
posed to be copied from Chaueer'a " Gwctift\^Tir 
was a Jilt/a pamphlet of those time^ ; ^xA <A\ 
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Mr. Gibber remembered the tale of ** Hai 
in plain English prose, which the criticks 
now to seek in Saxo Grammaticus. 

His English histories he took from Eo 
chronicles and English ballads ; and as th< 
cient writers were made known to his coui 
men by versions, they supplied him with 
subjects ; he dilated some of Plutarch's lives 
plays, when they had been translated by Ni 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, 
always crowded with incidents, by wbic! 
attention of a rude people was more e 
caught than by sentiment or argumentation; 
such ih the power of the marvellous, even 
those who despise it, that every man find 
mind more strongly seized by the tragedi 
Sbakespeare than of any other writer: ol 
please us by particular speeches; but he al^ 
makes us anxious for the event, and has per 
excelled all but Homer in securing the first 
pose of a writer, by exciting restless and 
quenchable curiosity, and compelling him 
reads his work to read it through. 

The shows and bustle with which his p 
abound have the same original. As knowl 
advances, pleasure passes from the eye tc 
ear, but returns as it declines, from the a 
the eye. Those to whom our author's lab 
were exhibited, had more skill in pomps or 
cessions than in poetical language, and per] 
wanted some visible and discriminated event 
comments on the dialogue. He knew ho^ 
should most please ; and wbether his practit 
more agreeable to nature, or whether his exar 
has prejudiced tlie nation, we still find thai 
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onr' stage something must be done as well a» 
saidy and inactive declamation is very coldly 
heard, however musical or elegant^ passionate 
or sublime. 

Voltaire expressed his wonder, that our au- 
thor's extravagancies are endured by a nation 
whi6h has seen the tragedy of ** Cato." Let him 
be answered, that Addison speaks the language 
' of po^ts; and Shakespeare, of men. We find 
in ** Cato'' innumerable beauties which enamour 
us of its author, but we see nothing that ac- 
quaints us with human sentiments' or human ac- 
tions; we place it with the fairest and the noblest 
projeny which judgment propagates by con- 
junction with learning; but •* Othello" is the 
vigorous and vivacious offspring of observation 
impregnated by genius. '*, Cato" affords a splen- 
did exhibition of artificial and fictitious manners, 
and delivers jnst and noble sentiments, iii dic- 
tion easy, elevated, and harib6nious, but its 
hopes and fears communicate no vibration to 
the heart; the composition refers vLs only to 
the' writer ; we pronounce the name of Cato, but 
we think on Addison^ 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a 
garden acciirately formed and diligently planted, 
varied with shades, and scented with flowers; 
the composition of Shakespeare is a forest, 
in which oaks extend their branches, and pines 
tower in the air, interspersed sometimes with 
weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving 
shelter to myrtles and to roses ; filling the eye 
with awful pomp, and gratifying the vblixA ^\\.V\. 
endiess divemity. Other poets d\«^g\a.^ t^^v- 
jjets of precious rarities, mmuteVy ftiv\^\v^^ 
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wroaght into shape, and polished into bright- 
ness. Shakespeare opens a mine which con- 
tains gold and diamonds in onexhanstible plenty, 
though clouded by incrustations, debased by im- 
purities, and mingled with a mass of meaner 
minerals. 

It has been much disputed, whether Shake- 
speare owed his excellence to his own native 
force, or whether he had the common helps of 
scholastick education, the precepts of critical 
science, and the examples of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that 
Shakespeare wanted learning, that he had no 
regular education, nor much skill in the dead 
languages. Jonson, his friend, affirms, that he 
Jiad small Latin, and less Greek ; who, besides 
that he had no imaginable temptation to false- 
hood, wrote at a time when the character and 
acquisitions of Shakespeare were known to mul- 
titudes. His evidence ought therefore to decide 
the controver^yy unless some testimony of equal 
force could be opposed^ 

Some have imagined, that they have dis- 
covered deep learning in many imitations of old 
writers ; but the examples which I have knowD 
urged were drawn from books translated in his 
time ; or were such easy coincidences of thought, 
as will happen to all who consider the same 
subjects; or such remarks on life or axioms 
of morality as float in conversation, and are 
transmitted through the world in proverbial 
sentences. 

I have found it remarked, that in this impor- 
tant sentence. Go before, I'll follow, we read a 
translation oflprco, scquar. \ Wn^, \i^^wtoW^ 
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that when Caliban^ after a pleasing dream, says, 
Icqfd to deep again^ the author imitates Ana- 
ereooy who had, like every other man, the same 
wiih on the same occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for 
imitations, but so few that the exception only 
confirms the role ; he obtained them from acci- 
dental quotations, or by oral communication, 
and as he used what he had, would have used 
more if he had obtained it. 

The " Comedy of Errors" is confessedly taken 
from the MeruBchmi of Plautus ; from the only 
fday of Plautus which was then in English. 
What can be more probable, than that he who 
copied that, would have copied more ; but that 
those which were not translated were inac- 
cessible? 

Whether he knew the modern languages, is un- 
certain. That his plays have some French scenes, 
proves but little ; he might easily procure them 
to be written, and probably, even though he had 
known the language in the common degree, he 
could not have written it without assistance. In 
the story of ** Romeo and Juliet," he is observed 
to have followed the English translation, w here 
it deviates from the Italian : but this on the other 
part proves nothing against his knowledge of 
the original. He was to copy, not what he 
knew himself, but what was known to his au- 
dience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin sufTi- 
ciently to make him acquainted with construc- 
tion, but that he never advanced to an easy pe- 
nisal of the Roman authors. Concerixm^ \\v^ 
^iU in modern languages, I can find no ^w^acav^wV 
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e introduced tbem Ixyth amongst us, and 
e of bis happier- scenes to have carried 
lOth to the titmost height, 
irhat gradations of improvement he pro- 
is not easily luiown ; for the chronology 
nrorks is yet unsettled. Rowe is of opi- 
bat ** perhaps we are not to look for his be- 
^, like those of other writers, in his least 
I works ; art had so little, and nature so 
a share in what he did, that for aught I 
' says he, *' the performances of his youth, 
f were the most vigorous, were the best.'* 
le power of nature is only the power of 
to any certain purpose the materials which 
ice procures, or opportunity supplies. Na- 
ives no man knowledge, and when images 
leoted by study and experience, can only as- 
^ortibiniug or applying them. Shakespeare, 
er favoured by nature, could impart only 
le had learned ; and as he must increase 
as, like other mortals, by gradual acquisi- 
le, like them, grew wiser as he grew older, 
display life better as he knew it more, 
struct with more efficacy as he was him- 
ore amply instructed, 
re is a vigilance of observation and accu- 
f distinction which -books and precepts 
; confer ; from this almost all original and 
excellence proceeds. Shakespeare must 
3oked upon mankind with perspicacity, in 
;hest degree curious and attentive. Other 
s borrow their characters from preceding 
s, and diversify them only by the acci- 
appendages of present maunAXft \ ^^ dit^^.^ 
lie varied, but the body is lYve *wi\^* ^^"^ 

X. V 
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author has hoth matter and form to proTide ; 
for, except the characters of Chaucer, to whom 
I think he is not much indebted , there were no 
writers in English, and perhaps not many in 
other modern languages, which shewed life in 
its native colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or 
maliguity of man had not yet commenced. Spe- 
culation had not yet attempted to analyse the 
miud, to trace the passions to their sources, to 
unfold the seminal principles of vice and virtne, 
or sound the depths of the heart for the motives 
of action. All those enquiries, which from that 
time that human nature became the fashionable 
study, have been made sometimes with nice dis- 
cernment, but often with idle subtilty, were jet 
unattempted. The tales, with which the infancy 
of learning was satisfied, exhibited only the su- 
perficial appearances of action, related the events, 
but omitted the causes, and were formed for 
such as delighted in wonders rather than in truth. 
Mankind was not then to be'studied in the closet; 
he that would know the world, was under the 
necessity of gleaning his own remarks, by muig- 
ling as he could in its business and amusemeDt& 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high 
birth, because it favoured his curiosity, by t*«- 
cilitating his access. Shakespeare had no such 
advantage ; he came to London a needy adven- 
turer, and lived for a time by very mean em- 
ployments. Many works of genius and learn- 
ing have been performed in states of life that 
appear very little favourable to thought or to 
enquiry ; so many, that he who considers t]iein» 
IS inclined to think that Vie see% ^\iler\)rize and 
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^verance predominating oyer all external 
oy, and bidding help and hindrance vanish 
■e them. The genius of Shakespeare was 
be depressed by the weight of poverty, 
Imited by the narrow conversation to which 
in want are inevitably condemned ; the in- 
>rances of his fortune were shaken from his 
., 08 dew drops from a lion's mane, 
lOUgh he had so many difficulties to en- 
ter, and so little assistance to surmount 
., he has been able to obtain an exact know- 
) of many modes of life^ and many casts of 
e 'dispositions ; to vary them with great 
iplicity ; to mark them by nice distinctions; 
to shew them in fuU view by proper combi- 
ns. In this part of his performances he 
lone to imitate, but has been himself imi- 

by all succeeding writers ; and it m^y be 
ted, whether from all his successors more 
ms of theoretical knowledge, or more rules 
*actical prudence, can be collected, than he 
) has given to his country. 
>r was his attention confined to the actions 
en ; he was an exact surveyor of the inani- 

world ; his descriptions have always some 
liarities, gathered by contemplating things 
ey really exist. It may be observed that 
Idest poets of many nations preserve their 
;ation, and that the following generations of 
ifter a short celebrity, sink into oblivion. 
Srst, whoever they be, must take their sen- 
its and descriptions immediately from know- 
I ; the resemblance is therefore just, lVif^\T 
iptions are veri^ed by every eyejOoAWxett 
wnts acknowledged by every \>Te^&V« 

V 2 
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Those whom their fiune invites to the same sta- 
diesy copy partly them, and partly nature, till 
the books of one age gain such anthority, as to 
stand in the place of nature to another, and imi- 
tation, alwaj'S deyiating a little, becomes at last 
capricious and casual. Shakespeare, whether 
life or nature be his subject, shews plainly that 
he has seen with his own eyes ; . be gives the 
image which he receives, not weakened or dis- 
torted by the intervention of any other mbd ; 
the ignorant feel his representations to be just, 
and the learned see that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any aa- 
thor, except Homer, who invented so much as 
Shakespeare, who so much advanced the studies 
which he cultivated, or effused so much novelty- 
upon his age or country. THe fbrm, the cha- 
racters, the language, and the shows of the 
English drama, are his. ** He seems/' says DeD- 
nis, '' to have been the very original of our 
English tragical harmony, that is, the harmony 
of blank verse, diversified often by dissyllable 
and trissyllable terminations. For the diversity 
distinguishes it from heroic harmony, and by 
bringing it nearer to common use makes it more 
proper to gain attention, and more fit for action 
and dialogue. Such verse we make wheD we 
are writing prose;, we make such verse in com- 
mon conversation." 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously 
just. The dissyllable termination, which the 
critick rightly appropriates to the drama, is to 
be found, though, I think, not in " Gorbodac, 
which is confessedly before our author; yet in 
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** Hieronymo*,'* of which the date is not certain, 
but which there is reason to believe at least as 
old as his earliest plays. This however is cer- 
tain, that he is the first who taught either tra- 
gedy or comedy to please, there being no thea- 
trical piece of any older writer, of which the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and col- 
lectors of books, which are sought because they 
are scarce, and would not have been scarce, had 
they been much esteemed. 

To him we must ascribe the praise, unless 
Spenser may divide it with him, of having first 
discovered to how much smoothness and har- 
mony the English language could be softened. 
He has speeches, perhaps sometimes scenes, 
which have all the delicacy of Rowe, without 
his efieminacy. He endeavours indeed com- 
monly to strike by the force and vigour of his 
dialogue, but he never executes his purpose bet- 
ter, Ihan when he tries to soothe by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed, that as we 
owe. every thing to him, he owes something to 
us ; that, if much of his praise is paid by per- 
ception and judgment, much is likewise given 
by custom and veneration. We fix our eyes 
upon his graces, and turn them from his deform- 
ities, and endure in him what we should in an- 
other loath or despise. If we endured without 
praising, respect for the father of our drama 
might excuse us ; but I have seen, in the book of 
some modem critick, a collection of anomalies, 
which shew that he has corrupted language by 

* It appears, from the induction of Ben Jou^ouS" ¥k^\- 
tholomew Fair," to have been acted befoTe the '^qm VV^' 
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every mode of depravation, but which his ad- 
mirer has accumulated as a monumeDt of honour. 
He has soenes of undoubted and perpetual 
oKcelience; but perhaps not one play, which, if 
it w^e now exhibited as the work of a contem- 
porary writer, would be heard to the conclusion. 
I am indeed far from thinking, that his worb 
Mere wrought to his own ideas of perfection; 
when they were such as would satisfy the au- 
dience, tliey satisfied the writer. It is seldom 
that authors, though more studious of fame than 
Shakespeare, rise much above the standard of 
their own age ; to add a little to what is bekt, 
will always be suflicient for present praise, and 
those who find themselves exalted into fame, are 
willing to credit, their encomiasts, and to spare 
the labour of contending with themselves. 

It does not appear that Shakespeare thought 
his works worthy of posterity, that he levied 
any ideal tribute upon future times, or had any 
further prospect, than of present popularity and 
profit. When his plays had been acted, bis 
hope was at an end ; he solicited no addition of 
honour from the reader. He therefore nmde 
no scruple to repeat the same jests in manydift' 
logues, or to entangle different plots by the sane 
knot of perplexity ; which may be at least for- 
given him, by those who recollect, that of Con- 
greve's four comedies, two are concluded by a 
marriage in a mask, by a deception, which per- 
haps never happened, and which, whether likely 
or not, he did not invent. 

So careless was this great poet of future fame, 

that, though he retired to ease and plenty, whil^ 

he was yet little declined into tKe xnle <^ years, 
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before he could be disgusted with fatigue, or 
disabled by infirmity, he. made uo collection of 
liiB work»y nor desired to rescue those that had 
been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them,. or secure to the rest a bet- 
ter destiny,, by giving them, to the world in their 
genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shake- 
speare in the late editions,, the greater part were 
not published till about seven years after his 
death ; and the few which appeared in his life 
ar.e apparently thrust into the world without the 
care of the author, and therefore probably with- 
out his knowledge. 

Of all the publishers, clandestine or professed, 
the negligence and unskilfulness has by the late 
revisers been sufficiently shewn. The faults of 
all are indeed numerous and gross,, and have not 
only corrupted many passages perhaps beyond 
recovery, but have brought others into suspicion, 
which ace only obscured by obsolete phraseo- 
logyy or by the writer's unskilfulness and affecta- 
tion. To alter is more easy than to explain, 
and temerity is a more common quality than 
diligence. Those who saw that they must em- 
ploy conjecture to a certain degree, were will- 
ing to indulge it a little farther. Had the au- 
thor publiahed his own works, we should have 
sat quietly down to disentangle his intricacies, 
and clear his obscurities-; but now we tear what 
we cannot loose, and ejeet what we happen not 
to understand. 

The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concurrence of many ca\kaib^. *\iV^ 
style of Sbakeapeare was iu ilae\{ xm^ttssixcv^- 
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tical, perplexed, and obscure ; his works were 
transcribed for the players by those who may 
be supposed to have seldom understood them ; 
they were transmitted by copiers equally un- 
skilful, who still multiplied errors ; they were 
perhaps sometimes mutilated by the actors, for 
the sake of shortening the speeches ; and were 
at last printed without correction of the press. 

In this state they remained, not as Dr. War- 
burton supposes, because they were unregarded, 
but because the editor's art was not yet applied 
to modern languages, and our ancestors w^re 
accustomed to so much negligence of English 
printers, that they could very patiently endure 
it. At last an edition was undertaken by Rowe; 
not because a poet was to be published by a 
poet, for Rowe seems to have thought very little 
on correction or explanation ; but that our au- 
thor's works might appear like those of his fra- 
ternity, with the appendages of a life and re- 
commendatory preface. Rowe has been cla- 
morously blamed for not performing what he did 
not undertake ; and it is time that justice be 
done him, by confessing that though he seenu 
to have had no thought of corruption beyond 
the printer's errors, yet he has made many 
emendations, if they were not made before, 
which his successors have received without ac- 
knowledgment, and which, if they had produced 
them, would have filled pages and pages with 
censures of the stupidity by which the faults 
were committed, with displays of the absurd- 
ities which they involved, with ostentatious ex- 
position of the new reading, and self-congralu- 
Jations on the happiness of dkcoN^vvu^, 
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As of the other editors I hare preserved the 
prefJBU^s, I hare likewise borrowed the author's 
life from Rowe, though not writtea with much 
elegance or spirit ; it relates, however, what is 
now to be known, and therefore deserves to pass 
through all succeeding, publications. 

The nation had been for many years content 
enoragh with Mr. Rowe's performance, when 
Mr* Pope made them acquainted with the true 
state of. Shakespeare's text, shewed that it was 
extremely, corrupt, and gave reason to hope that 
there were means of reforming it. He collated 
tho old copies, which none had thought to exa- 
mine before, and restored many lines to their 
integprity ; but, by a very compendious' criticism, 
he rejected whatever he disliked, and thought 
more of amputation than of cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. 
Warburton for distinguishing the genuine from 
the spurious' play^. In this choice he exerted 
no judgment' of his own-; the plays which; he 
received, weiv given by Hemings and Condel, 
the first editors ; and those which he rejected^ 
though, according' to the licentiousness of the 
press in those times, they were printed during 
Shakespeare's life, with his name, had been 
omitted by- his friends, and were never added 
to his works before the edition of 1664, from 
which they were^ copied by the later printers. 

This is a work which Pope seems to have 
liionght unworthy of his abilities, being not able 
to suppress his contempt of the dull duty of an 
editor. He understood but half his undertakui%. 
The duty of a collator is indeed duVY, ^eVA^^ 
other teaious tasks, is very neces&vr^ \ VoX. «d 
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emendatorf- critick would ill discharge his duty, 
without qualities renr different from dnloess. 
In perusing a cormpted piece, he must have be- 
fore him ail possibilities of meaning, with all 
(Kkssibilities of expression. Such must be his 
comprehension of thought, and such his copious- 
ness of language. Out of many readings possi- 
ble, he must be able to select that which best 
suits with the state, opinions, and modes of lan- 
iruage prevailing in every age, and with his au- 
thor s particular cast of thought, and turn of ex- 
pression. Such must be his knowledge, and 
such his taste. Conjectural criticism demands 
more than humanity possesses, and he that ex- 
ercii>es it with most praise, has very frequent 
need of indulgence. Let us now he told no more 
of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common consequence of 
success. They whose excellence of any kind 
has been loudly celebrated, are ready to con- 
clude, that their powers are universal. Pope's 
edition fell below his own expectations, and be 
was so much offended when he was found to have 
left any thing for others to do, that he passed 
the latter part of his life in a state of hostility 
with verbal criticism. 

f have retained all his notes, that no fragment 
of so great a writer may be lost ; his preface, 
valuable alike for elegance of composition and 
justness of remark, and containing a general 
criticism on his author, so extensive that httle 
can be added, and so exact that little can be 
disputed, every editor has an interest to sap- 
press, but that every reader would demand its 
insertion. 
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Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of 
narrow comprehension, and small acquisitions, 
with no native and intrinsic splendour of ge- 
nius, with little of the artificial light of learning, 
but zealous for minute accuracy, and not negli- 
gent in pursuing it He collated the ancient 
copies, and rectified many errors. A man so 
anxiously scrupulous might have been expected 
to do more, but what little he did was commonly 
right 

In his reports of copies and editions he is not 
to be trusted without examination. He speaks 
sometimes indefinitely of copies, when he has 
only one. In his enumeration of editions, he 
mentions the two first folios as of high, and the 
third folio as of middle authority ; but the truth 
is, that the first is equivalent to all others, and 
that the rest only deviate from it by the printer's 
negligence. Whoever has any of the folios, has 
all, excepting those diversities which mere rei- 
teration of editions will produce. I collated 
them all at the beginning, but afterwards used 
only the first 

Of his notes I have generally retained those 
which he retained himself in his second edition, 
except when they were confuted by subsequent 
annotators, or were too minute to merit preser- 
vation. I have sometimes adapted his resto- 
ration of a comma, without inserting the pane- 
gyrick in which he celebrated himself for his 
atchievement The exuberant excrescence of 
his diction I have often lopped, his triumphant 
exultations over Pope and Rowe I have some- 
times suppressed, and bis contemp\,\b\e o&ttwV^- 
tioa I have frequently concealed; \>\il 1 YvjiNe \w 
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some places shewn hiiiiy as he wotdd have shewn 
himself, for the reader's diversion , that the in- 
flated emptiness of some notes may justify or 
excuse the contraction of the rest. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean 
and faithless, thus pettilant and ostentatious, by 
the good luck of having Pope for his enemy, has 
escaped, and escaped alone, with reputation, 
from this undertaking. So willingly does the 
world support those who solicit favour, against 
those who command reverence ; and so easily is 
he praised whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, the Oxford" editor, • a man, in 
my opinion, eminently qualitied by nature for 
such studies. He had, what is the first requi- 
site to emend atory criticism, that intuition by 
which the poet's intention is immediately dis- 
covered, and that dexterity of intellect wbich 
dispatches its work by the easiest means. He 
had undoubtedly read much ; his acquaintance 
with customs, opinions, and traditions, seems to 
have been large ; and he is often learned without 
shew. He seldom passes what he does not un- 
derstand, without an attempt to find or to mal^e 
a meaning, and sometimes hastily makes what a 
little more attention would have found. He is 
solicitous to reduce to grammar what he conlcl 
not be sure that his author intended to be gram- 
matical. Shakespeare regarded more the series 
of ideas, than of words ; and his language, not 
being designed for the reader's desk, was all 
that he desired it to be, if it conveyed his meaning 
to the audience. 

flanmer's care of i\\c tuelx^b Vi^a been too 
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violently censnTed. He found the measure re- 
fbrmed in so many passages by the silent labours 
of some editors, with the silent acquiescence of 
the rest, that he thought himself allowed to ex- 
tend a little fdrther the licence, which had al- 
ready been carried so far without reprehension ; 
and of his corrections in general, it must be 
confessed, that they are often just, and made 
commolily with the least possible violation of 
the text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether 
invented or borrowed, into the page, without any 
notice df varying copies, he has appropriated 
the labour of his predecessors, and made his 
own edition of little authority. His confidence 
indeed, both in himself and others, was too 
great ; he supposes all to be right that was done 
by Pope iand Theobald ; he seems not to suspect a 
critick of fallibility ; and it was but reasonable 
that he should claim what he so liberally granted. 

Ashe never writes without carefuL enquiry, 
and diligent consideration, T have received all 
his notes, and believe that every reader will wish 
for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difiicult to speak. 
Respect is due to high place, tenderness to liv- 
ing reputation, and veneration to genius and 
learning ; but he cannot be justly offended at 
that liberty of which he has himsdf so frequently 

S'yen an example, nor' very solicitous what is 
Lought of notes, whicli he ought never to have 
considered as part of his serious employments, 
and which, I suppose, since the axdoTvr oi c^^xsl- 
position is remitted , he no longer iVTSiXclViCt^ 
imoDg bis happy efl^asions. 

VOL. X. o 
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The original and predominant error of bis 
commentary y is acquiescence in Iiis Grstthongbte; 
that precipitation which is produced by conscious- 
ness of qaick discernment; and that confi- 
dence which presumes to do, by surveying the 
surface, what labour only can perform, by pene- 
trating the bottom. His notes exhibit sometimes 
perverse interpretations, and sometimes improba- 
ble conjectures ; he at one time gives the author 
more profundity of meaning than the sentence 
admits, and at another discovers absurdities, 
where the sense is plain to every other reader. 
But his emendations are likewise often happy 
and just ; and his interpretation of obscure pas- 
sages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected those 
against which the general voice of the publick 
has exclaimed, or which their own incongruity 
immediately condemns, and which, I suppose, 
the author himself would desire to be forgotten. 
Of the rest, to part I have given the highest ap- 
probation, by inserting the offered reading in the 
text ; part I have left to the judgment of the 
reader, as doubtful, though specious ; and part I 
have censured without reserve, but I am sore 
without bitterness of malice, and, I hope« with- 
out wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my vo- 
lumes, to observe how much paper is wasted in 
confutation. Whoever considers the revolutions 
of learning, and the various questions of greater 
or less importance, upon which wit and reason 
have exercised their powers, must lament the 
2//i5Ezccessfulness of en<\\i\v^,^vivSL\.\i^ slow ad' 
vaiices of truth, wlieu \\e ve'^e^V^ Wv^v ^x^^v>^•s^ 
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he labour of every writer is oaly the c 
ction of those that went before him. T. 
care of the builder of a new system, is 
lolish the fabricks which are standing. Th 
f desire of him that comments an author, i 
ihew how much other commentators have 
opted and obscared him. The opinions pre- 
Dt in one age, as truths above the reach oi 
rorersy, are confuted and rejected in an- 
r, and rise again to reception in remoter 
8. Thus the human mind is kept in motion 
out progress. Thus sometimes truth and 
r, and sometimes contrarieties of error, take 
I other's place by reciprocal invasion. The 
of seeming knowledge, which is poured over 
generation, retires and leaves another naked 
Wren ; the sudden meteors of intelligence, 
!i for awhile appear to shoot their beams 
he regions of obscurity, on a sudden with- 
their lustre, and leave mortals again to 
their way. 

se elevations and depressions of renown, 

3 contradictions to which all improvers of 

dge must for ever be exposed, since they 

escaped by the highest and brightest of 

1, may surely be endured with patience 

ks and annotators, who can rank them- 

it as the satellites of their authors. How 

»u beg for life, says Homer's hero to his 

when thou knowest that thou art now 

Dnly what must another day be suffered 

38? 

rburton had a name suflicient to confer 
those who could exalt themaeYves 
»/7/5/5, nad his notes have raised «i 
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cIaiuouf too loud to be distiact. His chief as- 
sailants are the authors of " The Canons of Cri- 
ticism." aad oi *' The Revisal of Shakespeare's 
text;" of whom one ridicules his errors with 
airy petulance, suitable enough to the levity of the 
ooa:; oversy ; the other attacks them with gloomy 
r.ijdi^uity, as if he were dragging to justice an 
a<<assiu or incendiary. The one stings like a 
!'y. sucks a litde blood, takes a gay flutter, and 
roturus for more ; the other bites like a ?iper, 
and would be glad to leave inflammations and 
ping re ne behind him. When I think ou odo, 
with his confederates, I remember the danger of 
Coriolanus, who was afraid that girls tcitk spitSi 
and boys with stones, should slay him in puny 
iKittlc; when the other crosses my imagiuatioDi 
I remember the prodigy in Macbeth : 

A falcon tow'ring in his pride of place. 
Was by a mousing uwl bawk*d at and kill'd. 

Let me however do them justice. One is 
a wit, and one a scholar*. They have both 
shewn acute ness sufficient in the discovery of 
faults, and have both advanced some probahte 
interpretations of obscure passages ; but when 
they aspire to conjecture and emendation, it a^ 
pears how falsely we all estimate our own abili- 
ties, and the little which they have been able to 
perform might have taught them more candour 
to the endeavours of others. 

* It is extraordinary tiiat this gentleman should attempt 
so voluminous a work as the Reyisal of Shakespeare's text, 
when he tells us in his preface, *' he was not so fortunate as 
to be furnished with either of the folio editions, much less 
any of the ancient quartos : and even Sir Thomas Hanmei's 
performance was known to lum o\A>j V>^ Tit, Wwbxwton s 
roprosen ta tion »" ^ k^-s^^^* 
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Before Dr. Warbnrton's edition, *' Critical 
Observations on Shakespeare" bad been pub- 
lished by Mr. Upton*, a man skilled in languages, 
and acquainted with books, but who seems to 
have had no great vigour of genius, or nicety of 
taste. Many of his explanations are curious and 
useful^ but he likewise, though he professed to 
oppose the licentious confidence of editors, and 
adhere to the old copies, is unable to restrain 
the rage of emendation^ though his ardour is ill 
seconded by his skill. Every cold empirick, 
when his heart is expanded by a successful ex- 
periment, swells into a theorist, and the labo- 
rious collator at some unlucky moment frolieks 
in conjecture. 

" Criti<;al, historical, and explanatory Notes'* 
have been likewise published upon Shakespeare 
by Dr. Grey, whose diligent perusal of the old 
English writers has enabled him to make some 
useful observations. What he undertook he has 
well enough performed ; bat as he neither at- 
tempts judicial or emendatory criticism, he em- 
ploys rather his memory than his sagacity. It 
were to be wished that all would endeavour to 
imitate his modesty, who have not been able to 
sarpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great sincerity of all my pre- 
decessors, what I hope will hereafter he said of 
me, that not one has left Shakespeare without 
improvement ; nor is there one to whom I have 
not been indebted for assistance and information. 
Whatever I have taken from them, it was my 
intention to refer to its original author«aud\\.\^ 

• Republished by him in 1748, after Dr. WaibuTloxC^ ft^v- 
Uon, with alterations f &c. ST^i.'vt^** 

Q3 
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ceriaiD, that what I have not given to another, I 
believed when I wrote it to be my own. In some 
perhaps I have been anticipated ; but if I am 
ever found to encroach upon the remarks of any 
other commentator, I am willing that the honour, 
be it more or less, should be transferred to the 
first claimant, for his right, and his alone, stands 
above dispute ; the second can prove his pre- 
tensions only to himself, nor can himself always 
distinguish invention, with sufficient certaintj', 
from recollection. 

They have all been treated by me with can- 
dour, which they have not been careful of ob^ 
serving to one another. It is not easy to dis- 
cover from what cause the acrimony of a scho- 
liast can naturally proceed. The subjects to be 
discussed by him are of very small importance; 
they involve neither property nor liberty ; nor 
favour the interest of sect or party. The various 
readings of copies, and different interpretations 
of a passage, seem to be questions that might 
exercise the wit, without engaging the passions. 
But whether it be that small things wiake mean 
men proud, and vanity catches small occasions; 
or that all contrariety of opinion, even in those 
that can defend it no longer, makes proud meo 
Ai^g^y l there is often found in commentators a 
spontaneous strain of invective and contempt 
more eager and venomous than is vented bj the 
most furious controvertist in politicks against 
those whom he is hired to defame. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may con- 
duce to the vehemence of the agency ; when the 
truth to be investigated is so near to inexistence, 
as to escape attention, \t& bulk is to be enlarged 
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by rage and exclamation : that to which all would 
be indifferent in its original state, may attract 
notice when the fate of a name is appepd^d to it. 
A commentator has indeed great temptations to 
supply by turbulence what he wants of dignity, 
to beat his little gold to a spacious surface, to 
work that to foam which no art or diligence can 
exalt to spirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written 
are either illustrative, by which difficidties are 
explained ; or judicial, by which faults and beau- 
ties are remarked ; or emendatory, by which 
depravations are corrected. 

The explanations transcribed from others, if I 
do not subjoin any other interpretation, I sup- 
pose commonly to be right, at least I intend by 
acquiescence to confess, that I have nothing bet- 
ter to propose. 

After the labours of all the edijtors, I found 
many passages which appeared to me likely to 
obstruct the greater number of readei;s, and 
thought it my duty to facilitate their passage. 
It is impossible for an expositor not to write too 
little for some, and too much for others. He 
can only judge what is necessary by his own 
experience ; and how long soever he may deli- 
berate, will at last explain many lines which 
the learned will think impossible to be mistaken, 
and omit many for which the ignorant will want 
his help. These are censures merely relative, 
and must be quietly endured. I have endea- 
voured to be neither superfluously copious, nor 
scrupulously reserved, and hope that I ka.vi& 
made my author's mesming accea&V\Ae lo T^axv^ > 
who before were frighted from peTWsm^ \3MSv» 
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niKl contributed something lo the poblick, by 
(lifl\i8ing innocent and rational pleasnre. 

The complete explanation of an author not syi- 
trmatick and consequential, but desultory and 
vagrant, abounding in casual allusions and light 
hints, is not to be expected from any single 
scholiast. All personal reflections, when names 
are suppressed, must be in a few years irreco- 
Teral)ly obliterated ; and customs, loo minute to 
attract the notice of law, such as modes of dress, 
formalities of conyersation, rules of visits, db- 
position of furniture, and practices of.cercmony, 
whicli naturally find places in familiar dialogue, 
arc so fugitive and unsubstantial, that they are 
not easily retained or recovered. What can be 
known will be collected by chance, from the re- 
cesses of obscure and obsolete papers, perused 
commonly with some other view. Of this know- 
ledge every man has some, and none has much; 
but when an author has engaged the pnblick at- 
tention, those who can add any thing to his illus- 
tration, communicate their discoveries, and time 
produces what had eluded diligence. 

To time I have been obliged to resign maay 
passages, which, though I did not understand 
them, will perhaps hereafter be explained ; 
having, I hope, illustrated some, which others 
have neglected or mistaken, sometimes by short 
remarks, or marginal directions, such as every 
editor has added at his will, and often by com- 
ments more laborious than the matter will seem 
to deserve ; but that which is most difficult, is 
not always most important, and to an editor 
Dotting 18 a trifle by yf\ivci\x Va^ ^allMor is ob- 
soured. 
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The poetical beauties or defects I have not 
been very diligent to observe. Some plays have 
more, and some fewer judicial observations, not 
in proportion to their difference of merit, but 
because I gave this part of my design to chance 
and to caprice. The reader, I believe, is seldom 
pleased to find his opinion anticipated ; it is 
natural to delight more in what we find or make, 
than in what we receive. Judgment, like other 
faculties, is improved by practice, and its ad- 
vancement is hindered by submission to dicta 
iorial decisions, as the memory grows torpid by 
the use of a table-book. Some initiation is how- 
ever necessary ; of all skill, part i^ infused by 
precept, and part is obtained by habit ; I have 
therefore shewn so much as may enable the 
candidate for criticism to discover the rest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short 
strictures, containbg a general censure of faults, 
or praise of excellence; in whipli I know not 
how much I have concurred with the current 
opinion ; but I have not, by any affectation of 
singularity, deviated from it Nothing is mi- 
nutely and particularly examined, and. therefore 
it is to be supposed, that in the plays which are 
condemned there is much to be praised, and; in 
those which are praised much to be condemned. 
The part of criticism in which the whole suc- 
cession of editors has laboured with the greatest 
diligence, which has occa9ioned the most arro- 
gant ostentation, and excited the keenest acri- 
qdony, is the emendation of corrupted- passages, 
to which the publick attention having oe^w ^\%\. 
drawn b/ the violence of the CQnteTit\oii>a^VN«i«vv 
Pope and Theobald, has been cobI\ii\V^<\ V^^ ^^ 
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persecution, which, with a kind of coiispirivcy, 
has been since raised against all the publishers 
of Shakespeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of 
depravation through all the editions^ is indubi- 
tably certain ; of these the restoration is only to 
he attempted by collation of copies, or sagacity 
of conjecture. The collator's province is safe 
and easy, the conjecturer's perilous and difficult. 
Yet as the greater part of the plays are extant 
only in one copy, the peril must not be avoided, 
nor the difficulty refused. 

Of the readings which this emulation of ameud- 
ment has hitherto produced, some from the la< 
hours of every publisher I have advanced into 
the text ; those are to be considered as in my 
opinion sufficiently supported ; some I have re- 
jected without mention, as evidently erroneous ; 
some I have left in the notes without censure or 
approbation, as resting in equipoise between ob- 
jection and defence ; and some, which seemed 
specious but not right, I have inserted with a 
subsequent animadversion. 

Having classed the observations of others, I 
was at last to try what I could substitute for 
their mistakes, and how I could supply their 
omissions. I collated such copies as I coald 
procure, and wished for more, but have not 
found the collectors of these rarities very com- 
municative. Of the editions which chance or 
kindness put into my hands I have given an 
enumeration, that I may not bo blamed for ne- 
glecting what I had not the power to do. 
By examining tlie old copies, I soon found 
tJiat the later pubJishers, Nviu\ vAV v\\c\T\iQ^'e^&<i^ 
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diligence, saflered many passages to stand un- 
authorised , and contented themselves with Rowe's 
regulation of the text, even where they knew it 
to be arbitrary, and with a little consideration 
might have found it to be wrong. Some of these 
alterations are only the ejections of a word for 
one that appeared to him more elegant or more 
intelligible. These corruptions I have often 
silently rectifled ; for the history of our lan- 
guage, and the true force of our words, can 
only be preserved, by keeping the text of au- 
thors free from adulteration. Others, and those 
very frequent, smoothed the cadence, or regu- 
lated the measure ; on these I have not exer- 
cised the same rigour ; if only a word was trans- 
posed, or a particle inserted ox omitted, I have 
sometimes suffered the line to stand ; for the in- 
constancy of the copies is such, as that some 
liberties may be easily permitted. But this 
practice I have not suffered to proceed far, 
having restored the primitive diction wherever 
it could for any reason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies 
supplied, I have inserted in the 'text ; sometimes 
where the improvement was light, without notice, 
and sometimes with an account of the reasons 
of the change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoid- 
able, I have not wantonly or licentiously in- 
dulged. It has been my settled principle, that 
the reading of the ancient books is probably 
true, and therefore is not to be disturbed for the 
sake of elegance, perspicuity, or mere iixiY^^y^^- 
ment of the sense, for though m\vc\ic.Te^\V\^TtfA. 
//ue to the fidelity, nor any to the iw^gave>v\V ^ 
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tlie first publishers, yet they who had the copy 
before their eyes were more likely to read it 
right, than we who read it only by imagination. 
But it is evident that they have often made 
strange mistakes by ignorance or negligence, and 
that therefore something may be properly at- 
tempted by criticism, keeping the middle way 
between presumption and timidity. 

Such criticism I have attempted to practise, 
and where any passage appeared inextricably 
perplexed, have endeavoured to discover how 
it may be recalled to sense, with least violence. 
But my first labour is, always to turn the old 
text on every side, and try if there be any in- 
terstice, through which light can find its way ; 
nor would Huetius himself condemn me, as re- 
fusing the trouble of research, for the ambition 
of alteration. In this modest industry I ha^e 
not been unsuccessful. I have rescued many 
lines from the violations of temerity, and se- 
cured many scenes from the inroads of correc- 
tion. I have adopted the Roman sentiment, 
that it is more honourable to save a citizen, tban 
to kill an enemy, and have been more careiiil to 
protect than to attack. 

I liave preserved the common distribution of 
the plays into acts, though I believe it to be in 
almost all the plays void of authority. Some 
of those which are divided in the later ediUons 
have no division in the first folio, and some that 
are divided in the folio have no division in the 
preceding copies. The settled mode of the 
theatre requires fotr intervals in the play ; bnt 
few, if any, of our author's compositions can 
be proplerly distributed in l\i^\. mauMvct . k^ ac* 
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is SO much of Hie drama as passes without inter- 
Tention of time, or change of place. A pause 
makes a new act. In every real, and therefore 
in every imitative, action, the intervals may be 
more or fewer, the restriction of five acts being 
accidental and arbitrary. This Shakespeare 
knew, and this he practised; his plays were 
written, and at first printed in one unbroken 
continuity, and ought now to be exhibited with 
short pauses interposed as often as the scene is 
changed, or any considerable time is required to 
pass. This method would at once quell a thou- 
sand absurdities. 

In restoring the author's works to their inte- 
grity, I have considered the punctuation as 
wholly in my power ; for what could be their 
care of colons and commas, who corrupted 
words and sentences ? Whatever could be done 
by adjusting points, is therefore silently per- 
formed, in some plays with much diligence, in 
others with less ; it is hard to keep a busy eye 
steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms, or a dis- 
cursive mind upon eyanescent truth. 

The same liberty has been taken with a few 
particles, or other words of slight effect I have 
sometimes inserted or omitted them without no- 
tice. I have done that sometimes, which the 
other editors have done always, and which in- 
deed the state of the text may sufficiently justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of blaming 
UB for passing trifles, will wonder that on mere 
trifles so much labour is expended, with such 
importance of debate, and such. aoVe^msAX.^ ^^ 
diction. To these I answer wvl\x coti&\^t)i^cAi 
t&ai the/ are judging of an art vrYxvcYi VWj ^' 
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not understand; yet cannot much reproach 
tbem with their ignorance, nor promise that they 
wonld become in general, by learning criticism, 
more useful, happier, or wiser. 

As I practised conjecture more, I learned to 
trust it less; and after I had printed a few plays, 
resolved to insert none of my own readings in 
the text. Upon this caution I now congratulate 
myself, for every day encreases my doubt of my 
emendations. 

Since I have cooGned my imagination to the 
margin, it must not be considered as very repre- 
hensible, if I have suffered it to play some freaks 
in its own diminion. There is no danger in con- 
jecture, if it be proposed as conjecture; and 
while the text remains uninjured, those changes 
may be safely offered, which are not consi- 
dered even by him that offers them as necessary 
or safe. 

If my readings are of little value, they have 
not been ostentatiously displayed or importu- 
nately obtruded. I could have written longer 
notes, for the art of writing notes is not of diffi- 
cult attainment. The work is performed, first 
by railing at the stupidity, negligence, ignorance, 
and asinine tastelessness of the former editors, and 
shewing, from all that goes before and all that 
follows, the inelegance and absurdity of the old 
reading ; then by proposing something, which 
to superficial readers would seem specious, but 
which the editor rejects with indignation ; then 
by producing the true reading, with a long pa- 
raphrase, and concluding with loud acclamations 
on the discovery, and a sober wish for the ad- 
vancement and prosperity o? ^e\i\»xi^ ^.tn^aicvspx. 
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All this may be done, and perhaps done some- 
times without impropriety. But I have always 
suspected that the reading is right, which re- 
quires many words to prove it wrong; and the 
emendation wrong, that cannot without so much 
labour appear to be right. The justness of a 
happy restoration strikes at once, and the moral 
precept may be well applied to criticism, quod 
dubitas nefeceris. 

To dread the shore which he sees spread with 
wrecks, is natural to the sailor. I had before 
m^ eye so many critical adventures ended in 
miscarriage, that caution was forced upon me. 
I encountered in every page wit struggling with 
its own sophistry, and learning confused by the 
multiplicity of its views. I was forced to cen- 
sure those whom I admired, and could not but 
reflect, while I was dispossessing their emenda- 
tions, how soon the same fate might happen to 
my own, and how many of the readings which I 
have corrected may be by some other editor de- 
fended and established. 

Criticks I saw, that others' names efface. 

And fix their own, with laboar, in the place ; 

Their own, like others, soon their place resigned. 

Or disappear'd, and left the first behind. pope . 

That a conjectural critick should often be 
mistaken, cannot be wonderful, either to others 
or himself, if it be considered, that in his art 
there is no system, no principal and axiomatical 
truth, that regulates subordinate positions. His 
chance of error is renewed at every attempt ; 
an oblique view of the passage, a sli^bl \sv\^<^^- 
prehension of a phrase, a casual malVeuVi^Tsi ^^ 
/lie parts connected, is sufficient to txi«\Le YCvk 
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not only fail, but fail ridiculously ; and when be 
succeeds best, he produces perhaps but one 
reading of many probable, ana he that suggests 
another will always be able to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid 
under pleasure. The allurements of emen- 
dation are scarcely resistible. Conjecture has 
all the joy and all tbe pride of invention, and 
he that has once started a happy change, is too 
much delighted to consider what objections may 
rise against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great 
use in the learned world ; nor is it my intention 
to depreciate a study, that has exercised so many 
mighty minds, from the revival of learning to 
our own agei from the bishop of Aleria to English 
Bentley. The criticks of ancient authors have, 
in the exercise of their sagacity, many assist- 
ances, which the editor of Shakespeare is con- 
demned to want. They are employed upon 
grammatical and settled languages, whose con- 
struction contributes so much to perspicuity, 
that Homer has fewer passages unintelligible 
than Chaucer. The words have not only a known 
regimen, but invariable quantities, which direct 
and confine the choice. There are commonly 
more manuscripts than one ; and they do not 
often conspire m the same mistakes. Yet Sea- 
liger could confess to Salmasius how little satis- 
faction his emendations gave him. Illudwat 
nobis conjedurce nostra, quarum nos pudet, pos- 
teaquam in meliores codices incidimus. And 
Lipsius could complain, that criticks were makiog 
faalts by trying to remove them, Ut olim vitiit, 
f/a nunc remediis labcratur. kxAyXvA^^^ ^Victe 
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mere conjecture is to be used, the emendations 
of Scaliger and Lipsius, notwithstanding their 
wonderful sagacity and erudition, are often 
vague and disputable, like mine or Theobald's. 

Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing 
wrong,, than for doing littTe ; for raising in the 
publick, expectations which at last I have not 
answered. The expectation of ignorance is 
indefinite, and that of knowledge is often tyran- 
nical. It is hard to satisfy those who know not 
what to demand, or those who demand by de- 
sign, what they think impossible to be done. I 
have indeed disappointed no opinion more than 
my own ; yet I have endeavoured to perform my 
task with no slight solicitude. Not a single pas- 
sage in the whole work has appeared to me cor- 
rupt, which I have not attempted to restore ; or 
obscure, which I have not endeavoured to illus- 
trate. In many I have failed, like others ; and 
from many, after all my efforts, I have retreated, 
and confessed the repulse. I have not passed 
over with affected superiority, what is equally 
di£Gicult to the reader and to myself, but, where 
I could not instruct him, have owned my igno- 
rance. I might easily have accumulated a mass 
of seeming learning upon easy scenes ; but it 
ought not to be imputed to negligence, that, 
where nothing was necessary, nothing has been 
done, or that, where others have said enough^ I 
have said no more. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are neces- 
sary evils. Let him that is yet unacquainted with 
the powers of Shakespeare, and who de^vc^^ \» 
feeJ the highest pleasure that the dram^ c^im^xn c^ , 
read every play, from the fir»t ftcene lo VXie \^^^ 
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with utter negligence of all his commentaton. 
When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When 
his attention is strongly engaged, let it dis- 
dain aliice to turn aside to the name of Theo- 
l>ald and of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity, through integrity and 
corruption ; let him preserve his comprehension 
of the dialogue and his interest in the fuble. 
And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, 
let him attempt exactness, and read the com- 
mentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but 
the general effect of the work is weakened. 
The mind is refrigerated by intermption ; the 
thoughts are diverted from the principal subject; 
the reader is weary, he suspects not why ; and 
at last throws away the book which he has too 
diligently studied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole 
has been surveyed ; there is a kind of intellec- 
tual remoteness necessary for the comprehen- 
sion of any great work in its full design and in 
its true proportions ; a close approach shews the 
smaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole is 
discerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to consider how little 
the succession of editors has added to this au- 
thor's power of pleasing. He was read , admired, 
studied, and imitated, while he was yet deformed 
with all the improprieties which ignorance and 
neglect could accumulate upon him ; while the 
reading was yet not recti&ed) nor his allusions 
understood ; yet then did TiT>jde.w "^TOiXk^Mw^^ 
that Shakespeare was lYio " mwi» ^>ao, ^1 ^ 
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modem, and perhaps ancient, poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them not laboriously, but luckily ; when 
he describes any thing, you more than see it, 
you feel it too. Those, who accuse him to have 
wanted learning, give him the greater commen- 
dation : he was naturally learned : he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read nature : he 
looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot 
say he is every where alike ; were he so, I should 
do him injur/ to compare him with the greatest 
of mankind. He is many times flat and insipid ; 
his comick wit degenerating into clenches, his 
serious swelling into bombast. ' But he is always 
great when some great occasion is presented to 
him : no man can say, he ever had a fit subject 
for his wit, and did not then raise himself as 
high above the rest of poets, 

" Quantam lenta solent inter viburaa cupressi." 

It is to be lamented, that such a writer should 
want a commentary ; that his language should 
become obsolete, or his sentiments obscure. But 
it is vain to carry vvishes beyond the condition 
of human things ; that which must happen to 
all, has happened to Shakespeare, by accident 
and time ; and more than has been suffered by 
any other writer since the use of types, has 
been suffered by him, through his own negli- 
gence of fame, or perhaps by that superiority 
of mind, which despised its own performances, 
when it compared them with its powers, and 
judged those works unworthy to be pxes^etNe.^, 
which the criticks of following agea v/ex^ Vo 
contend for the fame of restoring and ex\j\a\mw^ 
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Among tliese candidates of inferior fame, I 
am now to stand the jndgment of the Pablick ; 
and wish that I could confidently produce my 
commentarj as eqnal to the encouragement which 
I hare had the honour of receiving. Every 
work of this kind is by its nature deficient, and 
I shoold feel little solicitude about the sentence, 
were it to be pronoonced only by the skilful and 
the. learned. 
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PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 



TEMPEST. 

It b observed of " The Tempest," that its plan 
is regular ; this the author of " The Revisal*" 
thinks, what I think too, an accidental efiect of 
the story, not intended or regarded by our au- 
thor. But whatever might be Shakespeare's in- 
tention in forming or adopting the plot, he has 
made it instrumental to the production of many 
characters diversified with boundless invention, 
and preserved with profound skill in nature, ex- 
tensive knowledge of opinions, and accurate ob- 
servation of life. In a single drama are here 
exhibited princes, courtiers, and sailors, all 
speaking in their real characters. There is the 
agency of airy spirits, and of an earthly goblin; 
the operations of magick, the tumults of a storm, 
the adventures of a desart island, the native ef- 

* Mr. Heath, who wrote a Revisal of Shakespeare's text, 
pubJJshed in dvo. circa 1760. 
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; fusion of untaught aflPection, the punishment of 

' guilt, and the final happiness of the pair for 

^ whom our passions and reason are equally in- 

[ terested. 

, TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

• In this play there is a strange mixture of 
i knowledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. 
The versification is often excellent, the allusions 
are learned and just ; hut the author conveys his 
heroes by sea from one inland town to another 
in the same country ; he places the emperor at 
Milan, and sends his young men to attend him, 
but never mentions him more ; he makes Pro- 
theus, after an interview with Silvia, say he has 
only seen her picture ; and, if we may credit 
the old copies, he has, by mistaking places, left 
his scenery inextricable. The reason of all this 
confusion seems to be, that he took his story 
from a novel, which he sometimes followed, and 
sometimes forsook, sometimes remembered, and 
sometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shake- 
speare, I have little doubt. If it be taken from 
him, to whom shall it be given ? This question 
may be asked of all the disputed plays, except 
"Titus Andronicus ;^' and it will be found more 
credible, that Shakespeare might sometimes sink 
below his highest flights, than that any other 
should rise up to his lowest. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Of this play there is a tradition pTQ&«tN^&.V^^ 

Mr, Rowe, that it was written at the qotdx&»sA 

of queen EUzabetb, who waa ao deW^XieA Vv^ 
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the character of Falstaff, that she wished it to 
be diffused through more plays ; but suspectbg 
that it might pall by continued uniformity, di- 
rected the poet to diversify his manner, bj 
shewing him in love. No task is harder than 
that of writing to the ideas of another. Shake- 
speare knew what the queen, if the story be true, 
seems not to have known, that by any real pas- 
sion of tenderness, the selfish craft, the careless 
jollity, and the lazy luxury of Falstaff most 
have suffered so much abatement, that little of 
his former cast would have remained. Falstaff 
could not love, but by ceasing to be Falstaff. 
He could only counterfeit love, and his pro- 
fessions could be prompted, not by the hope of 
pleasure, but of money. Thus the poet ap- 
proached as near as he could to the work en- 
joined him; yet having perhaps in the former 
plays completed his own idea, seems not to have 
been able to give Falstaff all his former power 
of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety and 
number of the personages, who exhibit more 
characters appropriated and discriminated, than 
perhaps can be found in any other play. 

Whether Shakespeare was the first that pro- 
duced upon the English stage the effect of lan- 
guage distorted and depraved by provincial or 
foreign pronunciation, 1 cannot certainly decide. 
This mode of forming ridiculous characters can 
confer praise only on him, who originally dis- 
covered it, for it requires not much of either wit or 
judgment; its success must be derived almost 
wholly from the player, \>w\. \\s y^nwcv \w a. skil- 
ful nioutb, even he that des^\^& \V» V^ \>»sW<^ \s^ 
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The condact of this drama is deficieut ; the 
-action begins and ends often before the conclu- 
sion, and the different parts might change places 
without inconvenience ; but its general power, 
that power by which all works of genius shall 
finally be tried, is such, that perhaps it never 
yet had reader or spectator, who did not think 
it too soon at an end. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURK 

There is perhaps not one of Shakespeare's plays 
more darkened than this, by the peculiarities 
of its author, and the unskilfulness of its edi- 
tors, by distortions of praise, or negligence of 
transcription. 

The novel of ** Giraldi Cynthio," from which 
Shakespeare is supposed to have borrowed this 
fable, may be read in " Shakespeare illustrated," 
elegantly translated, with remarks, which will 
assist the enquirer to discover how much ab- 
surdity Shakespeare has admitted or avoided. 

i cannot but suspect that some other had new- 
modelled this novel of Cynthio, or written a 
story which in some particulars resembled it, 
and that Cynthio was not the author whom 
Shakespeare immediately followed. The em- 
peror, in Cynthio, is named Maximine ; the 
duke, in Shakespeare's enumeration of the per- 
sons of the drama, is called Vincentio. This 
appears a very slight remark; but since the 
duke has no name in the play, nor is ever meu'^ 
tioned but by his title, why should he be called 
Vincentio among the persons y but \>e<i«\3L«»^ ^^ 
name was copied from the story, «J\^ -^"ace^^ 
jmper/Jnonsly at the head of l\ie \\«X Vj V>afc 
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mere habit of traDscription ? It is therefore 
likely, that there was then a story of Vipcentio, 
duke of Vienna, different from that of Maxi- 
mine, emperor of the Romans. 

Of this play, the light or comick part is yery 
natural and pleasing, but the grave scenes, if a 
few passages be excepted, have more labour than 
elegance. The plot is rather intricate than 
artful. The time of the action is indefinite; 
some time, we know not how much, must hare 
elapsed between the recess of the duke, and the 
imprisonment of Claudio; for he must have 
learned the story of Mariana in his disguise, or 
he delegated his power to a man already known 
to bo corrupted. The unities of action and 
place are sufficiently preserved. 

LOVFS LABOUR ^S LOST. 

In this play, which all the editors have con- 
curred to censure, and some have rejected as 
unworthy of our poet, it must be confessed that 
there are many passages mean, childish, and 
vulgar ; and some which ought not to have been 
exhibited, as we are told they were, to a maiden 
queen. But there are scattered through the 
whole many sparks of genius ; nor is there any 
play that has more evident marks of the hand 
of Shakespeare. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Wild and fantastical as this play is, all the 

parts in their various modes are well written, 

and give the kind of pleasure which the author 

designed. Fairies m YA^ \!vD\fe -wet^ tjaxich in 

fashion ; common tra<\\V\oTv\i«LAm^^^^«tiiVwsir 

Aa/V ur.d Spenser's poem Wd wv^^e xXx^xvx ^^^7.\- 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

It has been lately discovered, that this fable 
is taken from a story in the " Pecorone" of 
Giovanni Fiorentino, a novelist, who wrote in 
1378. The story has been published in English, 
and I have epitomized the translation. The trans- 
lator is of opinion, that the choice of the caskets 
u borrowed from a tale of Boccace, which I have 
likewise abridged, though I believe ,that Shake- 
speare must have had some other novel in view. 
. Qf4€ The Merchant of Venice,'* the style is even 
and easy, with few peculiarities of diction, or ano- 
jBialies of construction. The comick part raises 
laughter, and the serious fixes expectation. The 
probability of either one or the other story cannot 
be maintained. The union of two actions in one 
event is in this drama eminently happy. Dry- 
den was much pleased with his own address in 
connecting the two plots of his ^* Spanish Friar," 
which yet, I believe, the crltick will find ex- 
eelled by this play. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Of this play the fable is wild and pleasing. 
I know not how the ladies will approve the faci- 
lity with which both Rosalind and Celia give 
away their hearts. To Celia much may be for- 
given for the heroism of her friendship. The 
character of Jaques is natural and well preserv- 
m1« The comick dialogue is very sprightly, with 
less mixture of low bufibonery than in some 
Dther plays : and the graver part is eleg;aiiV ^lA 
\kKnBODious, By hastening to the end o^ \\V& 
^ork, Shakespeare suppressed tha d\a\ogv\e \>e- 
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tween the usarper and the hermit^ and lost an 
opportunity of exhibiting a moral lesson in 
which he might have found matter worthy of 
his highest powers. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Of this play the two plots are so well united, 
that they can hardly be called two without in- 
jury to the art with which they are interwo?en. 
The attention is entertained with all the Y9xktj 
of a double plot, yet is oot distracted by uncon- 
nected incidents. 

The part between Katharine and Petruchiois 
eminently sprightly and diverting At the mar- 
riage of Bianca, the arrival of the real fatba, 
perhaps, produces more perplexity than plea- 
sure. The whole play is very popular and di- 
verting. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

This play has many delightful scenes, though 
not sufficiently probable, and some happy cBa- 
racters, though not new, nor produced by any 
deep knowledge of human nature. ParoUes is 
a boaster and a coward, such as has always been 
the sport of the stage, but perhaps never raised 
more laughter or contempt than in the hands of 
Shakespeare. 

I canuot reconcile my heart to Bertram ; a 
man noble without generosity, and young with- 
out truth ; who marries Helen as a coward, and 
leaves her as a profligate : when she is dead by 
his unkindness, sneaks home to a second mar- 
riage, is accused by a vjotci««v 'w\vq\jcl W l^as 
wronged, defends laimseV^ M ^^*^"^^. «s^V\' 
dismissed to happiness. 
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The story of Bertram and Diana had heen 
»ld before of Mariana and Angelo, and, to con- 
tss the trath, scarcely merited to be heard a 
)cond time. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This play is in the graver part elegant and 
asy, and in some of Uie lighter scenes exqtii- 
Itely humorous. Ague-cheek is drawn with 
reat propriety, but his character is, in a great 
leasure, that of natural fatuity, and is therefore 
ot the proper prey of a satirist. The soliloquy 
f Malvolio is truly comick ; he is betrayed to 
idicule merely by his pride. The marriage of 
)livia, and the succeeding perplexity, though 
irell enough contrived to divert on the stage, 
f^ants credibility, and fails to produce the pro- 
ler instruction required in the drama, as it ex- 
libits no just picture of life. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

The story of this play is taken from " The 
feasant History of Dorastus and Fawnia," writ- 
en by Robert Greene. 

This play, as Dr. Warburton justly observes, 
%t with all its absurdities, very entertaining, 
rhe character of Autolycus is very naturally 
conceived, and strongly represented. 

MACBETH. 

This play is deservedly celebrated for the 
>ropriety of its fictions, and solemnity, gran- 
ieur, and variety of its action, but Vl \iaL% \i^ 
uce diacriminatioQs of character ; l\ie ove^viAj^ 
•a too great to admit the influence oi i^axM^cxs^*^^ 
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dispositions, and the coarse of the action neces- 
sarily determines the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well described: 
and I know not whether it may not be said, in 
defence of some parts which now seem impro- 
bable, that in Shakespeare's time it was neces- 
sary to warn credulity against vain and illosive 
predictions. 

The passions are directed to their true end. 
Lady Macbeth is merely detested ; and though 
the courage of Macbeth preserves some esteem, 
yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 

KING JOHN. 

The tragedy of ** King John," though not 
written with the utmost power of Shakespeare, 
is varied with a very pleasing interchange of 
incidents and characters. The lady's grief is 
very affecting ; and the character of the bast- 
ard contains that mixture of greatness and le- 
vity which this author delighted to exhibit. 

KING RICHARD IL 

This play is extracted from the Chronicle of 
Holinshed, in which many passages may be 
found which Shakespeare has, with very little 
alteration, transplanted into his scenes ; parti- 
cularly a speech of the bishop of Carlisle in 
defence of king Richard's unalienable right, and 
immunity from human jurisdiction. 

JonsoD, who, in his " Catiline and Sejanus," 
has inserted many speeches from the Roman his- 
torians, was perhaps induced to that practice by 
the example of Shakespeare, who had conde- 
jfcended sometimes to cop^ moTe\^^:i^<b^'9m\An« 
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But Shakespeare had more of his own than 
Jonson, and if he sometimes was willing to 
spare his labour, shewed by what he performed 
at other times, that his extracts were made by 
choice or idleness rather than necessity. 

This play is one of those which Shakespeare 
has apparently revised ; but as success in works 
of invention is not always proportionate to la- 
bour, it is not finished at last with the happy 
force of some other of his tragedies, nor can be 
said much to affect the passions, or enlarge the 
understanding. 

KING HENRY IV. PART II. 

I fancy every reader, when he ends this play, 
cries out with Desdemona, '* O most lame and 
impotent conclusion !" As this play was not, to 
our knowledge, divided into acts by the author, 
I could be content to conclude it with the death 
of Henry the Fourth. 

In that Jerusalem shall Hany die. 

These scenes, which now make the fifth act of 
*• Henry the Fourth,*' might then be the first of 
" Henry the Fifth ;" but the truth is, that they 
do unite very commodiously to either play. 
When these plays were represented, I believe 
they ended as they are now ended in the books; 
but Shakespeare seems to have designed that 
the whole series of action, from the beginning 
of " Richard the Second," to the end of " Henry 
the Fifth," should be considered by the reader 
as one work, upon one plan, only bioWock vdX.^ 
parts hy the necessity of exhibitioii. 
None of Sbakespe^e^s plays are moxe xe%.^ 
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than the " First and Second Parts of Henry the 
Fourth/' Perhaps no author has ever in two 
plays afforded so much delight. The great 
events are interesting, for the fate of kingdoms 
depend upon them; the slighter occurrences 
are diverting, and, except one or two, suffi- 
ciently probable ; the incidents are multiplied 
with wonderful fertility of invention, and the 
characters diversified with the utmost nicety of 
discernment, and the profoundest skill in the 
nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of the oo- 
mick and tragick part, is a young man of great 
abilities and violent passions, whose sentiments 
are right, though his actions are wrong; whose 
virtues are obscured by negligence, and whose 
understanding is dissipated by levity. In his 
idle hours he is rather loose than wicked ; and 
when the occasion forces out his latent qualities, 
he is great without effort, and brave without tu- 
mult. The trifler is roused into a hero, and the 
hero again reposes in the trifler. This character 
is great, original, and just 

Percy is a rugged soldier, cholerick and 
quarrelsome, and has only the soldier's virtues, 
generosity and courage. 

But Falstaff, unimitated, unimitable Falstaff, 
how shall I describe thee ? Thou compound of 
sense and vice : of sense which may be admired, 
but not esteemed ; of vice which may be despised, 
but hardly detested. Falstaff is a character loaded 
with faults, and with those faults which naturally 
produce contempt. He \s ^ tHef and a glutton, a 
coward and a boaster, a\^«c>fs x^^dc^ Vo ^^^v.*^ 
weak, and prey upon lAie ^oot \ Vo Vftwi^ ^^ 
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timorous, and insult the defenceless. At once 
obsequious and malignant, he satirizes in their 
absence those whom he lives by flattering. He 
is familiar with the prince only as an agent of 
vice, but of this familiarity he is so proud, as 
not only to be supercilious and haughty with 
common men, but to think his interest of im- 
portance to the duke of Lancaster. Yet the 
man thus corrupt, thqs despicable, makes him- 
self necessary to the prince that despises him, 
by the most pleasing of all qualities, perpetual 
gaiety, by an unfailing power of exciting laugh- 
ter, which is the more freely indulged, as his 
'wit is not of the splendid or ambitious kind, but 
consists in easy scapes and sallies of levity, 
which make sport, but raise no envy. It must 
be observed, that he is stained with no enormous 
<nr sanguinary crimes, so that his licentiousness 
Is not so offensive but that it may be borne for 
ills mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this representa- 
tion is, that no man is more dangerous than he 
thiat, with a will to corrupt, hath the power to 
^leiside ; and that neither wit nor honesty ought 
to think themselves safe with such a companion, 
when they see Henry seduced by Falstaff. 

KING HENRY V. 

This play has many scenes of high dignity, 
and many of easy merriment. The character 
of the king is well supported, except in his 
courtship, where he has neither the v\n^<caVj ^^ 
Hal, Dor tbegraadeur of Henry. T\ie> \i\SL\svw« 
of Pistol is very happily continued •. \sa» ^"^ 
racter baa perhaps been the modeV ot «5^ ^ 
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bullies that have yet appeared on the English 
stage. 

The lines given to the Chorus have many ad- 
mirers ; but the truth is, that in them a little 
may be praised , and much must be forgiven: nor 
can it be easily discovered why the intelligence 
given by the Chorus is more necessary in this 
play, than in many others where it is omitted. 
The great defect of this play is the emptiness 
and narrowness of the last act, which a very 
little diligence might have easily avoided. 

KING HENRY VI. PART I. 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than that 
of the folio in 1623, though the two succeeding 
parts are extant in two editions in quarto. That 
the second and third parts were published with- 
out the first, may be admitted as no weak proof 
that the copies were surreptitiously obtained, 
and that the printers of that time gave the pub- 
lick those plays, not such as the author design- 
ed, but such as they could get them. That this 
play was written before the two others, is un- 
dubitably collected from the series of events ; that 
it was written and played before Henry the Fifth, 
is apparent, because in the epilogue there is men- 
tion made of this play, and not of the other parts : 

Henry the Sixth in swaddling bands crown *d king. 
Whose state so many had the managing 
That they lost France, and made his England bleed, 
Which oft our stage hath shown. 

France is lost in this play. The two following 
contain, as the old title imports, the contention 
of the houses of York and la\\c?i*\«t. 
The second and tbvtd p«i\& o^ " ^ewt^ NV 
•rere printed in 1600. VJlie^u '* Vl^i^n ^ 
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Written y we know not, but it was printed like- 
wise in 1600, and therefore before the publica- 
tion of the first part : the first part of " Henry 
VI/' hiad been often shewn on the stage,^and 
would certainly have appeared in its ph 
the author been the pubUsher. 




KING HENRY VL PART III 

The three parts of ** Henry VL" are 
ed, hy Mr. Theobald, of being supposititious, 
and are declared, by Dr. Warburton, to be cer- 
tainly not Shakespeare's. Mr. Theobald's su- 
spicion arises from some obsolete words ; but 
the phraseology is like the rest of our author's 
style, and single words, of which however I do 
not observe more than two^ can conclude little. 

Dr. Warburton gives no reason, but I suppose 
him to judge upon deeper principles and more 
comprehensive views, and to draw his opinion 
from the general efiect and spirit of the compo- 
sition, which he thinks inferior to the other hi- 
storical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be infer- 
red ; in the productions of wit there will be in- 
equality. Sometimes judgment will err, and 
sometimes the matter itself will defeat the artist. 
Of every author's works one will be the best, 
and one will be the worst. The colours are not 
equally pleasing, nor the attitudes equally grace- 
ful, in ail the pictures of Titian or Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude of style, and heterogeneousness 
of sentiment, may sufficiently show that a work 
does not really belong to the repuleOi »x)L\)E\«t. 
Bat in these plays no snch remarks oi ^^xit\ow%- 
aesB are found. The diction, tti© veT«vft^«^^«^ 
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and the figures, are Shakespeare's. These plays, 
considered, without regard to characters and 
incidents, merely as narratives in verse, are 
more happily conceived, and more accurately 
finished, than those of " King John," " Richard 
II." or the tragick scenes of " Henry IV. and 
V." If we take these plays from ShaJcespeare, 
to whom shall they be given ? What author of 
that age had the same easiness of expression 
and fluency of numbers ? 

Having considered the evidence given by the 
plays themselves, and found it in their favour, 
let us now enquire what corroboration can be 
gained from other testimony. They are ascrib- 
ed to Shakespeare by the first editors, whose at- 
testation may be received in questions of fact, 
however unskilfully they superintended their 
edition. They seem to be declared genuine by 
the voice of Shakespeare himself, who refers to 
the second play in his epilogue to " Henry V./* 
and apparently connects the first act of '' Richard 
III." with the last of the third part of " Henry 
VI." If it be objected that the plays were 
popular, and that therefore he alluded to them 
as well known ; it may be answered, with equal 
probability, that the natural passions of a poet 
would have disposed him to separate his own 
works from those of an inferior hand. And» 
indeed, if an author's own testimony is to be 
overthrown by speculative criticism, no man can 
be any longer secure of literary reputation. 

Of these three plays I think the second the 

best. The truth is, that they have not sufficient 

variety of action, for the incidents are too often 

of the same kind ; yet ma\iy oi VXi^ c\i.M:acter8 
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are well discrimlQated. King Htury and his 
queen, king Edward, the duke of Gloucester, 
and the earl of Warwick, are very strongly and 
distinctly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of" Henry 
VI." and of " Henry V.^are so apparently im- 
perfect and mutilated, that there is no reason 
for supposing them the first draughts of Shake- 
speare. I am inclined to helieve them copies 
taken hy some auditor who wrote down, during 
the representation, what the time would permit, 
then perhaps filled up some of his omissions at 
a second or third hearing, and when he had hy 
this method formed something like a play, sent 
It to the printer. 

KING RICHARD III. 

This is one of the most celebrated of our 
author's performances ; yet I know not whether 
it has not happened to him, as to others, to be 
praised most, when praise is not most deserved. 
That this play has scenes noble in themselves , 
and very well contrived to strike in the exhibi- 
tion, cannot be denied. But some parts are 
trifling, others shocking, and some improbable. 

I have nothing to add to the observations of 
the learned criticks,but that some traces of this 
antiquated exhibition are still retained in the 
rustick puppet-plays, in which I have seen the 
Devil very lustily belaboured by Punch, whom 
I hold to be the legitimate successor of the old 
Vice. 

KING HENRY V\\\. 

The play of " Henry the ¥A%\\\^i'* V^ ^^^^ ^' 
those which atill keep possessioii o^ iVe ^\s^^^ >^' 
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the splendour of its pageantry. The coronation, 
about forty years ago, drew the people together 
in multitudes for a great part of the winter. 
Yet pomp is not the only merit of this play. 
The meek sorrows and virtuous distress of 
Katharine have furnished some scenes, which 
may be justly numbered among the greatest 
efforts of tragedy. But the genius of Shake- 
speare comes in and goes out with Katharine. 
Every other part may he easily conceived, and 
easily written. 

The historical dramas are now concluded, of 
which the two parts of " Henry the Fourth," 
and ** Henry the Fifth," are among the happiest 
of our author's compositions ; and ** King John," 
«* Richard the Third," and " Henry the Eighth," 
deservedly stand in the second class. Those 
whose curiosity would refer the historical scenes 
to their original, may consult Holinshed, and 
sometimes Hall : from Hollinshed, Shakespeare 
has often inserted whole speeches with no more 
alteration than was necessary to the numbers of 
his verse. To transcribe them into the margin 
was unnecessary, because the original is easily I 
examined, and they are seldom less perspicuons | 
in the poet than in the historian. ' 

To play histories, or to exhibit a succession 
of events by action and dialogue, was a common 
entertainment among our rude ancestors upon 
great festivities. The parish clerks once per- 
formed at Clerkenwell a play which lasted 
three days, containing ** The History of the 
World." 

C0T1101.X^\3^. 
TAo tragedy of •* CotioV^twas'' \& otv^ ^1 ^^ 
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most amusing of our author^s performances. 
The old man's merriment in Menenius ; the 
lofty lady's dignity in Volumnia ; the bridal mo- 
desty in Virgilia ; the patrician and military 
haughtiness in Coriolanus ; the plebeian malig- 
nity, and tribunitian insolence, in Brutus and 
SiciniuSy make a very pleasing and intei*esting 
▼triety : and the various revolutions of the hero's 
fortune fill the mind with anxious curiosity. 
There is, perhaps, too much bustle in the first 
act, and too little in the last. 

JULIUS C^SAR. 

Of this tragedy many particular' passages de- 
serve regard, and the contentiou and reconcile- 
ment of Brutus and Cassius is universally cele- 
brated ; but I have never been strongly agitat- 
ed in perusing it, and think it somewhat cold 
and unafiectiilg, compared with some other of 
Shakespeare's plays ; his adherence to the real 
story, and to Roman manners, seems to have 
impeded the natural vigour of his geuius. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

This play keeps . curiosity always busy, and 
the passions always interested. The continual 
hurry of the action, the variety of incideuts, and 
the quick succession of one personage to another, 
call the mind forward without intermission from 
the first act to the last. But the power of de- 
lighting is derived principally from the frequent 
changes of the scene ; for except the feminine 
arts, some of which are too low, which distin- 
guish Cleopatra, no character is ver^ «>\.YCkX\^^ 
^criminated. Upton, who did not e^^k\^ tda*'* 
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what be desired to find, has discovered that the 
language of Antony is, with great skill and 
learning, made pompous and superb, according 
to his real practice. But I think his diction 
not distinguishable from that of others : the 
most tumid speech in the play is that which 
Caesar makes to Octavia. 

The events, of which the principal are describ- 
ed according to history, are produced without 
any art of connection or care of disposition. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

The play of " Timon'' is a domestick tragedy, 
and therefore strongly fastens on the attention 
of the reader. In the plan there is ndt much 
ajrt, but the incidents are natural, and the cha- 
racters various and exact. The catastrophe 
affords a very powerful warning against fliat 
ostentatious liberality, which scatters bounty, 
but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but 
not friendship. 

In this tragedy are many passages perplexed^ 
obscure, and probably corrupt, which I have 
endeavoured to rectify, or explain, with due 
diligence ; but having only one copy, cannot 
promise myself that my endeavours shall be 
much applauded. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

All the editors and criticks agree with Mr. 
Theobald in supposing Ibis play spurious. I see 
no reason for differing from them ; for the colour 
of the style is wholly different from that of the 
other plays, and there is an attempt at regular 
versiGcation, and artlGcva\ c\oafe%,TwA.^'^vj& in- 
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the spectacles, and the general massacre, which 
are here exhibited, can scarcely be conceived 
tolerable to any audience ; yet we are told by 
Jonson, that they were not only borne, but 
praised. That Shakespeare wrote any part, 
though Theobald declares it incontestible, I see 
no reason for believing. 

The testimony produced at the beginning of 
this play, by which it is ascribed to Shalcespeare, 
is by no means equal to the argument against 
its authenticity, arising from the total difference 
of conduct, language, and sentiments, by which 
it stands apart from all the rest. Meres had 
probably no other evidence, than that of a title- 
page, which, though in our time it be sufficient, 
was then of no great authority ; for all the plays 
which were rejected by the first collectors of 
Shakespeare's works, and admitted in later edi- 
tions, and again rejected by the critical editors, 
had Shakespeare's name on the title, as we may 
suppose, by the fraudulence of the printers, 
who, while there were yet no gazettes, nor ad- 
Yertisements, nor any means of circulating lite- 
rary intelligence, could usurp at pleasure any 
celebrated name. Nor had Shakespeare any in- 
terest in detecting the imposture, as none of his 
fame or profit was produced by the press. 

The chronology of this play does not prove 
it not to be Shakespeare's. If it had been writ- 
ten twenty-five years in 1614, it might have 
been written when Shakespeare was twenty-five 
years old. When he left Warwickshire I kndfw 
not; but at the age of twenty-five it waat^VXi'et 
too late to fly for c/eer-stealing. 
Rarenscroft, who in the reign of C\i«t\©^ W. 

T S 
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revised this play, aud restored it to the stage, 
tells us, in his preface, from a theatrioal tradi- 
tion, 1 suppose, which in his time might be of 
sufficient authority, that this play was touched 
in ditlerent parts by Shakespeare, but written 
by some other poet. I do not find Shakespeare's 
touches very discernible. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

This play is more correctly written than most 
of Shakespeare's compositions, but it is not one 
of those in which either the extent of his views 
or elevation of his fancy is fully displayed. As 
the story abounded with materials, he has eX' 
erted little invention ; but he has diversified his 
characters with great variety, and preserved 
them with great exactness. His vicious charac- 
ters sometimes disgust, but cannot corrupt, for 
both Cressida and Pandarus are detested and 
contemned. The comick characters seem to 
have been the favourites of the writer ; they are 
of the superficial kind, and exhibit more of man- 
ners than nature ; but they are copiously filled, 
and powerfully impressed. 

Shakespeare has in his story followed for the 
greater part the old book of Caxton, which was 
then very popular : but the character of Ther- 
sites, of which it makes no mention, is a proof 
that this play was written after Chapman had 
published his version of Homer. 

CYMBELINE. 

This play has many just sentiments, some na- 
tural diaJogueSj and some ip\e«Livxk% «c^^\i«&^ bnt 
tAejr are obtained at the ex^eTi»^ ot tqxiOclVs.^^^- 
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mity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the 
bsnrdity of the conduct, the confusion of the 
ames, and manners of difiPerent times, and the 
npossihiiity of the events in any system of life, 
fere to waste criticism upon unresisting imheci- 
ity, upon faults too evident for detection, and 
00 gross for aggravation. 

KING LEAR. 

The tragedy of" Lear" is deservedly celehrated 
unong the dramas of Shakespeare. There is 
perhaps no play which keeps the attention so 
itrongly fixed ; which so much agitates our 
passions and interests our curiosity. The artful 
involutions of distinct interests, the striking 
opposition of contrary characters, the sudden 
changes of fortune, and the quick succession of 
events, fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of 
indignation, pity, and hope. There is no scene 
which does not contribute to the aggravation of 
the distress or conduct of the action, and scarce 
a line which does not conduce to the progress of 
the scene. So powerful is the current of the 
poet's imagination, that the mind which once 
rentures within it, is hurried irresistibly along. 
On the seeming improbability of Lear's con- 
duct, it may be observed, that he is represented 
according to histories at that time vulgarly 
received as true. And, perhaps, if we turn our 
thoughts upon the barbarity and ignorance of 
the age to which this story is referred, it will 
appear not so unlikely as while we estimate 
Lear's manners by our own. Such prefetevi^^ 
of one daughter to another, or xesA^^NAOT^ o^ 
dowinion on such conditions, would be ^e^V c\^ 

t3 
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dible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea or Ma- 
dagascar. Shakespeare, indeed, by the mention 
of his earls and dukes, has given us the idea of 
times more civilized, and of life regulated by 
softer manners; and the truth is, that though he 
so nicely discriminates, and so minutely de- 
scribes, the characters of men, he commoidy ne- 
glects and confounds the characters of ages, by 
mingling customs, ancient and modern, English 
and foreign. 

My learned friend Mr. Warton, who has in 
" The Adventurer" very minutely criticised thia 
play, remarks, that the instances of cruelty are 
too savage and shocking, and the intervention 
of Edmund destroys the simplicity of the story. 
These objections may, I think, be answered, by 
repeating, that the cruelty of the daughters is 
an historical fact, to which the poet has added 
little, having only drawn it into a series by dia- 
logue and action. But 1 am not able to apolo- 
gize with equal plausibility for the extrusion of 
Gloster's eyes, which seems an act too horrid 
to be endured in dramatick exhibition, and such 
as must always compel the mind to relieve its 
distress by incredulity. Yet let it be remem- 
bered, that our author well knew what would 
please the audience for which he wrote. 

The injury done by Edmund to the simplicity 
of the action, is abundantly recompensed by the 
addition of variety, by the art with which he is 
made to co-operate with the chief design, and 
the opportunity which he gives the poet of com- 
bining perfidy with perfidy, and connecting the 
Tricked son with the wicked daughters, to impress ; 
this important moral, tVial -vWY^xi^ \% iiA^er at a -, 
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$top, that crimes lead to crimes, and at last ter- 
minate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidentally enforced, 
Shakespeare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia 
to perish in a just cause, contrary to the natural 
ideas of justice, to the hope of die reader, and, 
what is yet more strange^ to the faith of chro- 
[Mcles. Yet this conduct is justified by " The 
Spectator," who blames Tate for giving Cordelia 
success and happiness in his alteration, and de- 
clares, that in his opinion the tragedy has lost 
half its beauty. Dennis has remarked, whether 
justly or Dot, that, to secure the favourable re- 
ception of *' Cato," the town was poisoned with 
much false and abominable criticisnif and that 
endeavours had been used to discredit and decry 
poetical justice. A play in which the wicked 
prosper, and the virtuous miscarry, may doubt- 
less be good, because it is a just representation 
of the common events of human life : but since 
all reasonable beings naturally love justice, I 
cannot easily be persuaded, that the observation 
of justice makes a play worse ; or that, if other 
excellencies are equal, the audience will not al- 
ways rise better pleased from the final triumph 
of persecuted virtue. 

In the present case the publick has decided. 
Cordelia, from the time of Tate, has always re- 
tired with victory and felicity. And, if my sen- 
sations could add any thing to the general suf- 
frage, I might relate, I was many years ago so 
shocked by Cordelia's death, that I know not 
whether I ever endured to read again, thft b^.^^ 
scenes of the play till I undertook to Tes\ft^^««^ 
ag sua editor. 
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There is another oontrorersj among the cri' 
ticks concerning this play. It b disputed whe- 
ther the predominant image in Lear's disor- 
dered mind be the loss of his kingdom or the 
crnelty of his daughters. Mr. Murphy, a very 
judicious critick, has evinced by induction of 
particular passages, jthat the cruelty of his 
daughters is the primary source of his distress, 
and that the loss of royalty affects him only as 
a secondary and subordinate evil. He observes, 
with great justness, that Lear would move our 
compassion but little, did we not rather consider 
the injured father than the degraded king. 

The story of this play, except the episode of 
Edmund, which is derived, I think, from Sidney, 
is taken originally from GeofiTry of Monmoudi, 
whom Holinshed generally copied ; but perhaps 
immediately from an old historical ballad. My 
reason for believing that the'play was posterior 
to the ballad, rather than the ballad to the play, 
is, that the ballad has nothing of Shakespeare's 
nocturnal tempest, which is too striking to have 
been omitted, and that it follows the chronicle; 
it has the rudiments of the play, but none of its 
amplifications : it first hinted Lear's madness, 
but did not array it in circumstances. The 
writer of the ballad added something to the 
history, which is a proof that he would have 
added more, if more had occurred to his miud, 
and more must have occurred if he had seen 
Shakespeare. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 
This play is one of the most pleasing of our an- 
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various, the incideuts numerous and important^ 
he catastrophe irresistibly affecting, and the 
process of the action carried on with such pro- 
>ability, at least with such cougruity to popular 
>pinions, as tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shake- 
speare to exhibit the conversation of gentlemen, 
JO represent the airy sprightliness of juvenile 
)legance. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, 
rhich might easily reach his time, of a declara- 
ion made by Shakespeare, that he was obliged 
'o kill Mercutio in the third act, lest he should 
vave been killed by him. Yet he thinks him no 
Mch formidable person but that he might have 
'ived through the play, and died in his bed, with- 
)ut danger to the poet. Dryden well knew, had 
le been in quest of truth, that, in a pointed sen- 
;ence, more regard is commonly had to the 
iFords than the thought, and that it is very seldom 
X} be rigorously understood. Mercutio's wit, 
gaiety, and courage, will always procure him 
riends that wish him a longer life ; but his death 
8 not precipitated, he has lived out the time al- 
otted, him in the construction of the play ; nor 
lo I doubt the ability of Shakespeare to have 
K>ntinued his existence, though some of his sal- 
ies are perhaps out of the reach of Dryden ; 
¥hose genius was not very fertile of merriment, 
lor ductile to humour , but acute, argumentative, 
M>mprehensive, and sublime. 

The Nurse is one of the characters in which 
be author delighted ; he has, with great sub- 
ilty of distinction, drawn her atonce loQ^'ai^\ow& 
ind secret, obsequious and insolent, IruaX.^ «xA 
'ishonest 
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His comick sceues are happily wrougbt, but 
his pathetick strains are always polluted with 
some unexpected depravations. His persons, 
however distressed, have a conceit lefi them w 
their misery, a migerable conceit. 

HAMLET. 

If the dramas of Shakespeare were to he cba-r 
racterised, each hy the particular excellence 
which distinguishes it from the rest, we must 
allow to the tragedy of *^ Hamlet'* the praise of 
variety. The incidents are so numerous, that 
the argument of the play would make a long tale. 
The scenes are interchangeably diversified with 
merriment and solemnity ; with merriment, that 
includes judicious and instructive observatioos; 
and solemnity, not strained by poetical violence 
above the natural sentiments of man. New cha- 
racters appear from time to time in contintkal suc- 
cession, exhibiting various forms of life and parti- 
cular modes of conversation. The pretended mad- 
ness of Hamlet causes much mirth^ the moumfid 
distraction of Ophelia fills the heart with tender- 
ness, and every personage produces the effect 
intended, from the apparition that in the first 
act chills tbe blood with borror, to the fop in 
the last that exposes afiectation to just contempt 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly secure 
against objections. The action is indeed for 
the most part in continual progression, hut there 
are some scenes which neither forward nor re- 
tard it. Of the feigned madness of Hamlet there 
appears no adequate cause, for he does nothing 
which be might not Yiave dotife Vv(3cl\>\^ t^Y^tor 
tioD of sanity. He ipla^atk© ms^.^ xsmsol Tas*^, 
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when be treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, 
nrhich seems to be useless and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an 
instrument than an agent. After be has, by the 
stratagem of the play, convicted the king, he 
makes no attempt to punish him ; and his death 
Is at last effected by an incident which Hamlet 
had no part in producing. ^ 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced; 
the exchange of weapons is rather an expedient 
of necessity, than a stroke of art A scheme 
might easily have been formed to kill Hamlet 
with the dagger, and Laertes with the bowl. 

The poet is accused of having shewn little re- 
gard to poetical justice, and may be charged 
with equal neglect of poetical probability. The 
apparition left the regions of the dead to little 
purpose ; the revenge which he demands is not 
obtained, but by the death of him tha^ was re- 
quired to take it ; and the gratification, which 
would arise from the destruction of an usurper 
and a murderer, is abated, by the untimely death 
of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harm- 
less, and the pious. 

OTHELLO. 

The beauties of this play impress themselves 
so strongly upon the attention of the reader, 
that they can draw no aid from critical illustra- 
tion. The fiery openness of Othello, magnani- 
mous, artless, and credulous, boundless in his 
confidence, ardent in his affection, inflexible in 
his resolution, and obdurate in h\8Te\ei\^'fc\ VJcve 
cool malignity of lago, silent in hia xeaeuXraexiX, 
subtle ia his designs, and studious at once o^\^ 
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interest and his vengeance ; the soft simplicity of 
Desdemona, confident of merits and conscious 
of innocence, her artless perseyerance in her 
suit, and her slowness to suspect that she can 
he suspected, are such proofs of Shakespeare's 
skill in human nature, as, I suppose, it is vain to 
seek in any modem writer. The gradual pro- 
gress which lago makes in the Moor's conviction, 
and the circumstances which he employs to in- 
flame him, are so artfully natural, that, though 
it will perhaps not he said of him as he says of 
himself, that he is a man not easily jealous, yet 
we cannot hut pity him, when at last we tind 
him perplexed in the extreme. 

There is always danger, lest wickedness, con- 
joined with abilities, should steal upon esteem, 
though it misses of approbation ; but the cha- 
racter of lago is so conducted, that he is from 
the first scene to the last hated and despised. 

Even the inferior characters of this play would 
be very conspicuous in any other piece, not only 
for their justness, but their strength. Cassio is 
brave, benevolent, and honest, ruined only by 
his want of stubbornness to resist an insidious > 
invitation. Roderigo's suspicious credulity, and : 
impatient submission to the cheats which he sees ^ 
practised upon him, and which by persuasion a 
he suffers to be repeated, exhibit a strong picture g 
of a weak mind betrayed by unlawful desires to ^ 
a false friend ; and the virtue of .^Imilia is such j 
as we often find worn loosely, but, not cast offi '» 
easy to commit small crimes, but quickened and 5 
alarmed at atrocious villainies. ^ 

The scenes from the be^^iuAing to the end arr r 
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larlj promoting the progression of the story ; and 
the narrative in the end, though it tells hut what 
18 known already, yet is necessary to produce 
the death of Othello. 

Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the pre- 
ceding hicidents been occasionally related, there 
faad been little wanting to a drama of the most 
exact and scrupulous regularity. 
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OF 

THE HARLEIAN LIBRARY. 

To solicit a subscription for a Catalogue of Books 
exposed to sale, is an attempt for which some 
apology cannot but be necessary ; for few would 
^willingly contribute to the expense of yolumes> 
by whjch neither instruction nor entertainment 
coidd be afforded, from which only the book- 
seller could expect advantage, and of which the 
only use must cease, at the dispersion of the li- 
braery. 

Nor coidd the reasonableness of an universal 
rejection of our proposal be denied, if this cata- 
logue were to be compiled with no other view, 
than that of promoting the sale of the books 
-which it enumerates, and drawn up with that 
inaccuracy and confusion which may be found 
in those that are daily published. 

But our design, like our proposal^ is uncom- 
mon, and to be prosecuted at a very upcommon 
expence : it being intended, that the book& ^k'aiV 
be distributed into their distinct c\as%^^, ^vA 
every class raDged with some regard to \^^ ^%^ 
aftbe writers; that every book sh^\ >a^ «^^^^ 

VOL. X. jj 
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rately described ; that the peculiarities of edi- 
tions shall be remarked, and observatioos from 
the authors of literary history occasionally in- 
terspersed; that, by this catalogue, we may in- 
form posterity of the excellence and value of 
this great coUection, and promote the knowledge 
of scarce books, and elegant editions. For this 
purpose men of letters are engaged, who cannot 
even be supplied with amanuenses, but at an ex- 
pence above that of a common catalogue. 

To shew that this coUection deserves a parti- 
cular degree of regard from the learned and the 
studious, that it excels any library that was 
ever yet offered to publick sale in the value as 
well as number of the volumes which it contains; 
and that therefore this catalogue will not be of less 
use to men of letters, than those of the Thna- 
nian, Heinsian, or Barberinian libraries, it may 
not be improper to exhibit a general account of 
the different classes, as they are naturally di- 
vided by the several sciences. 

By this method we can indeed exhibit only 
a general idea, at once magnificent and confused; 
an idea of the writings of many nations, collected 
from distant parts of the world, discovered 
sometimes by chance, and sometimes by curio- 
sity, amidst the rubbish of forsaken monasteries, 
and the repositories of ancient families, and 
brought hither from every part, as to the uni- 
versal receptacle of learning. 

It will be no uupleasing effect of this account, 

if those that shall happen to peruse it, should 

be inclined by it to reflect on the character of 

the late proprietors, and to pay some tribute of 

f feneration to their ardour iot\v\fit^Vx«fe»\jsi^3cial 
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;eneroas and exalted curiosity which they gra- 
ified with incessant searches and immense ex- 
>ence, and to which they dedicated that time^ 
ind that superfluity of fortune, which many 
others of their rank employ in the pursuit of 
contemptible amusements, br the gratification 
)f gnilty passions. And, surely, every man, 
who considers learning as omamcDtal and ad- 
vantageous to the community, must allow them 
he honour of publick henef actors, who have 
ntroduced amongst us authors not hitherto well 
hiown, and added to the literary treasures of 
their native country. 

That our catalogue will excite any other man 
to emulate the collectors of this library, to pre- 
fer books and manuscripts to equipage and lux- 
wpy, and to forsake noise and diversion for the 
Bonyersation of the learned, and the satisfaction 
of extensive knowledge, we are very far from 
presuming to hope ; hut shall make no scruple 
to assert, that, if any man should happen to be 
seized with such laudable ambition, he may find 
in this catalogue hints and informations, which 
are not easily to be met with ; he will discover, 
that the boasted Bodleian library is very far 
from a perfect model, and that even the learned 
Fabricins cannot completely instruct him in the 
early editions of the classic writers. 

But the collectors of libraries cannot be nu- 
merous; and, therefore, catalogues cannot very 
properly be recommended to the public, if they 
had not a more general and frequent use, an use 
which every student has experienced, or ue.- 
^ected to his loss. By the means oi ca\5iXo^wa'5> 
only can it be known, what has heen Yrr\\\.exv c^w 
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emy pul of Wrning, and tihe iMunrd iir oided 
ofeoooBBteHng diflmdtiM wUA bsie already 
been okand, liiprnwimg amflWM vhUh iMTd 
already been decided, and d^gbig in miaes ot 
liieritiiRi wbioh former agefbaTa.eodiaiiated. 

Hair often tlua haa been the fole of itadflnti, 
every man of letters can declare; and, periuipir 
there afe very few who have not sometinMi 
rallied as new difooyeriea, made by tbemaelTeir 
those obaer? atums. which have long akice beea 
pnhliahed, and of whiehthe woiU tnerefere wffl 
refiue them the praise; norean the reflualU 
censored as any oionnons nslation of jnstiee; 
for, why shoold they not forfeit by their igno- 
rance, what they might claim by their sagacity! 

To illnstrate this remark, by the mention of 
obscure names, would not much confirm it; sni 
to yillify for this purpose the memory of mea 
truly great, would be to deny them the rero- 
rence which they may justly claim from thoie 
whom their writings have instructed. May tbo 
shade, at least, of one great English critics roit 
without disturbance; and i|iay no man presume 
to insult hb memory, who wants his learning, 
his reason, or his wit 

From the vexatious disappointment of meet' 
ing reproach, where praise is expected, ev^ 
man will certaibly desire to be secured ; ana 
therefore that book will have some claim to his re- 
gard, from which he may receive informatioai 
of the labours of his predecessors, such as a ca* 
talogue of the Harleian library will copioudy 
afford him. 

Norb the use of catalogues of less importanoo 
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study of literary history, and who think the in- 
tellectaal revolutions of the world more worthy 
of their attention than the ravages of tyrants, 
the desolation of kingdoms, the rout of armies, 
and the fall of empires. Those who are pleased 
with observing the first birth of new opinions, 
their struggles against opposition, their silent 
progress underpersecution, their general recep- 
tion, and their gradual decline, or sudden ex- 
tinction ; those that amuse themselves with re- 
marking the different periods of human know- 
ledge, and observe how darkness and light suc- 
ceed each other; by what accident the most 
gloomy nights of ignorance have given way to 
the dawn of science, and how learning has lan- 
guished and decayed, for want of patronage and 
regard, or been overborne by the prevalence of 
fashionable ignorance, or lost amidst the tumults 
of invasion and the storms of violence. All 
those, who desire any knowledge of the literary 
transactions of past ages, may find in catalogues, 
like this at least, such an account as is given by 
annalists and chronologers of civil history. 

How the knowledge of the sacred writings 
has been difiused, will be observed from the ca- 
talogue of the various editions of the Bible, from 
the first impression by Fust, in 1462, to the pre- 
sent time ; in which will be contained the poly- 
glot editions of Spain, France, and England, 
those of the original Hebrew, the Greek Septu- 
agint, and the Latin Vulgate ; with the versions 
which are now used in the remotest parts of 
Europe, in the country of the Grisoiia/wvlANJQWc- 
ania, Bohemia, Finland, and Iceland. 
W/th regard to the attempts of t^e swave >sl\xv^ 

u 3 
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Dade in our country, tliere 9Te few whose ex- 
>ectation8 will not be exeeeded by the number 
>f English bibles, of which not one is forgotten, 
whether valuable for the pomp and beauty of the 
mpression^ or for the notes with which the text 
s accompanied, or for any controversy or per- 
secution that it produced, or for the peculiarity 
)f any single passage. With the same care have 
ihe various editions of the book of common- 
prayer been selected, from which all the altera- 
ions which have been made in it may be easily 
remarked. 

Amongst a great number of Roman missals 
ind breviaries, remarkable for the beauty of 
their cuts and illuminations, will be found the 
[VIosarabic missal and breviary, that raised such 
commotions in the kingdom of Spain. 

The controversial treaties written in England, 
about the time of the Reformation, have been 
diligently collected, with a multitude of remark- 
aible tracts, single sermons, and small treatises; 
which, however worthy to be preserved, are, 
perhaps, to be found in uo other place. 

The regard which was always paid by the 
collectors of this library, to that remarkable pe- 
riod of time in which the art of printing was 
uivented, determined them to accumulate the an- 
cient impressions of the fathers of the church; 
to which the later editions are added, lest anti- 
quity should have seemed more worthy of es- 
teem than accuracy. 

History has been considered with the regard 
due to diat study by which the manners are 
most easily formed, and from which the most 
i/Hcacioug instructiou is TQ<^eivN^^\ tiot will the 
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most exten^iye cnriositj fail of gratifioation in 
this library ; from which do writers hare been 
exciaded, that relate either to the religious or 
civil affairs of any nation. 

Not only those authors of ecclesiastical his* 
tory have been procured, that treat of the state 
of religion in general, or deliver accounts of 
sects or nations, but those likewise who have 
confined themselves to particular orders of men 
in every church ; who have related the original, 
and the rules of every society, or recounted 
the lives of its founder and its members ; those 
who have deduced in every country the succes- 
sion of bishops, and those who have employed 
their abilities in celebrating the piety of parti- 
cular saints, or martyrs, or monks, or nuns. 

The civil history of all nations has been 
amassed together ; nor is it easy to determine 
which has been thought most worthy of cu- 
riosity. 

Of France, not only the general histories and 
ancient chronicles, the accounts of celebrated 
reigns, and narratives of remarkable events, 
font even the memorials of single families, the 
lives of private men, the antiquities of particular 
cities, churches, and monasteries, the topography 
of provinces, and the accounts of laws, customs,, 
and prescriptions, are here to be found. 

The several states of Italy have, in this trea- 
sury, their particular historians, whose accounts 
are, perhaps, generally more exact, by being 
less extensive ; and more interesting, by being 
more particular. 

Nor has less regard been paid to \&iib ^\S«t^\^ 
nations of the Odraunic empire^ of 'wVac^isi^^!^'^' 
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the Bohemians, nor Hungarians, nor Austrians, 
nor Bavarians have heen neglected ; nor have 
their antiquities, however generally disregarded, 
been less studiously searched than their present 
state. 

The northern nations have supplied this col- 
lection, not only with history, but poetry, with 
Gothic antiquities and Runic inscriptions ; which 
at least have this claim to veneration, above 
the remains of the Roman magnificence, that 
they are the works of those heroes by whom the 
Roman empire was destroyed ; and which maj 
plead, at least in this nation, that, they ought 
not to be neglected by those that owe to the 
men whose memories they preserve, their con- 
stitution, their properties, and their liberties. 

The curiosity of these collectors extends equal- 
ly to all parts of the world ; nor did they forget 
to add to the northern the southern writers, or 
to adorn their collection with chronicles of 
Spain, and the conquest of Mexico. 

Even of those nations with which we have less 
intercourse, whose customs are less accurately 
known, and whose history is less distinctly re- 
counted, there are in this library reposited such 
accounts as the Europeans have been hitherto 
able to obtain; nor are the Mogul, the Tartar, 
the Turk, and the Saracen, without their his- 
torians. 

That persons so inquisitive with regard to the 
transactions of other nations, should enquire yet 
more ardently after the history of their own, may 
be naturally expected ; and , indeed , this part of the 
library is no common instance of diligence and 
accuracy. Here are to be f ouuA , 'SHxVXi \3qr ^sfiieiit 
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chroniclegy and larger histories of BritaiD, the 
narratives of single reigns, and the accounts of ' 
remarkable revolutions, the topographical histo- 
ries of counties, the pedigrees of families, the 
antiquities of churches and cities, the proceed- 
ings of parliaments, the records of monasteries, 
aad the lives of particular men, whether eminent 
in the church or in the state, or remarkable in 
private life; whether exemplary for their virtues, 
or detestable for their crimes ; whether perse- 
cuted for religion, or executed for rebellion. 

That memorable period of the English history, 
which begins with the reign of king Charles the 
First, and ends with the Restoration, will almost 
furnish a library alone, such is the number of 
yolames, pamphlets, and papers, which were 
published by either party; and such is the care 
with which they have been preserved.. 

Nor is history without the necessary prepa- 
ratives and attendants, geography and chrono- 
logy : of geography, the best writers and deli- 
neators have been procured, and pomp and ac- 
curacy have both been regarded : the student 
of chronology may here find likewise those 
authors who searched the records of time, and 
fixed the periods of history. 

With the historians and geographers may be 
ranked the writers of voyages and travels, which 
may be read here in the Latin, English, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish languages. 

The laws of different countries, as they are 
in themselves equally worthy of curiosity with 
their history, have, in this collection, been justly 
regarded ; and the rules by which tViie^ n^x\»>\^ 
commumtwa of the world are goverxA^^TH^^^^ 
here examined and compaTed* ^«te «t^^^ 
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ancient editions of the papal decretals^ and (he 
commentators on the civU law, the edicts of 
Spain, and the statutes of Venice. 

But with particular industry have the various | 
writers on the laws of our own country been col- 
lected, from the most ancient to the present time, 
from the bodies of the statutes to the minutest 
treatise ; not only the reports, precedents, and 
readings of our own courts, but even the laws 
of our West-Indian colonies, will be exhibited 
in our catalogue. 

But neither history nor law have been so far 
able to engross this library, as to exclude physic, 
philosophy, or criticism. Those have been 
thought, with justice, worthy of a place^ who 
have examined the different species of animals, 
delineated their forms, or described their pro- 
perties and instincts ; or who have penetrated 
the bowels of the earth, treated on its different 
strata, and analysed its metals ; or who have 
amused themselves with less laborious specula- 
tions, and planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Those tbat have exalted their thoughts above 
the minuter parts of the creation, who have ob- 
served the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
attempted systems of the universe, have not 
been denied the honour which they deserved by 
so great an attempt, whatever has been their 
success. Nor have those mathematicians been 
rejected, who have applied their science to the 
common purposes of life ; or those that have 
deviated into the kindred arts, of tactics, archi- 
tecture, and fortification. 

J^ren arts of far Vesa \ia^oT\»xtfife\i%N^ ^<q(^^ 
their authors, nor have \hese waS![i^T^\«^«iv^'b. 
ned by the boundless ^vvt\o^^^^^ ^^ SN^^ \^ 
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prietors of Ihe Harleian library. The writers on 
horsemanship and fencing are more numerous, 
and more bulky, than could be expected by 
those who reflect how seldom those excel in 
either^ whom their education has qualified to 
compose books. 

The admirer of Greek and Roman literature 
will meet, in this collection, with editions little 
known to the most inquisitive criticks,and which 
have escaped the observation of those whose 
great employment has been the collation of 
copies ; nor will he find only the most ancient 
editions of Faustus, Jenson, Spira, Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, but the most accurate likewise and 
foeautifiil of Colinseus, the Juntse, Plantin, Aldus, 
the Stephens, and Elzevir, with the commentaries 
and observations of the most learned editors. 

Nor are they accompanied only with the illus- 
trations of those who have confined their attempts 
to particular writers, but of those likewise 
who have treated on any part of the Greek or 
Roman antiquities, their laws, their customs, 
ther dress, their buildings, their wars, their re- 
venues, or the rites and ceremonies of their 
worship, and those that have endeavoured to 
explain any of their authors from their statutes 
or their coins. 

Next to the ancients, those writers deserve to 
be mentioned, who, at the restoration of litera- 
ture, imitated their language and their style 
with 80 great success, or who laboured with so 
much industry to make them understood : such 
were Philelphus and Politian, Scali^ex ^w^ 
Buchanan, and the poets of the age oi Vi^o ^^ve^ 
Tenth; these are likewise to be io\md m V!iqas 
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library* togedier with the DelieuB, or collections 
of all nations. 

Painting is so nearly allied to poetry, that it 
cannot be wondered that those who have so mud 
esteemed the one, have paid an equal regard to 
the other ; and therefore it may be easily ima- 
gined, that the collection of prints is nnmeroos 
in an uncommon degree ; but, surely, the ex- 
pectation of every man, will be exceeded, when 
he is informed that there are more than fortj 
thousand engraven from Raphael, Titian, Guido, 
the Carraches, and a thousand others, by Naih 
tenil. Hollar, Collet, Edelinck, Shd Dorigny, 
and other engravers of equal reputation. 

There is also a great collection of originii 
drawings, of which three seem to deserve a pa^ 
ticnlar mention : the first exhibits a representa- 
tion of the inside of St Peter^s church at Rome; 
the second, of that of St. John Lateran ; and the 
third, of the high altar of St. Ignatius : all painted 
with the utmost accuracy, in their proper colonn. 
As the value of this great collection may be 
conceived from this account, however impeitect, 
as the variety of subjects must engage the cari- 
osity of men of different studies, inclinations, 
and employments, it may be thought of very 
little use to mention any slighter advantages, or 
to dwell on the decorations and embellishments 
which the generosity of the proprietors has be- , 
stowed upon it ; yet, since the compiler of the ' 
Thnanian catalogue thought not even that species 
of elegance below his observation, it may not be 
improper to observe, \\i^\. iVifc Harleian library, 
perhaps, excels all otVieT?^, Tio\.mw^Vi\\>Bkfe\s5ss&r 
ber and excellence , l\ian m i\v^ ^V^^^^^^>« . ^V^ 

Dines. 
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We may now surely be allowed to hope, that 
our catalogue will not be thought unworthy of 
the publick cariosity ; that it will be purchased 
as a record of this great collection, and preserv- 
ed as one of the memorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will forgive the pur- 
chaser of this library, if he presumes to assert 
some claim to their protection and encourage- 
ment, as he may have been instrumental in con- 
tiniiiDg to this nation the advantage of it. The 
sale of Vossius's collection into a foreign country, 
IB, to this day, regretted by men of letters ; and 
if this effort lor the prevention of another loss 
of the same kind should be disadvantageous to 
him, no man will hereafter willingly risque his 
ibitnne in the cause of learning. 

PREFACE TO THE CATALOGUE OF THE 
HARLEIAN LIBRARY, Vol. HI. 

Haying prefixed to the former volumes of my 
Catalogue an account of the prodigious collec- 
tion accumulated in the Harleian library, there 
would have been no necessity of any introduc- 
tion to the subsequent volumes,' had not some 
censures which this great undertaking has 
drawn upon me, made it proper to offer to the 
public an apology for my conduct. 

Tlie price which I have set upon my cata- 
kgoe^ has been represented by the booksellers 
as an avaricious innovation; and, in a paper 
jRiUished in the Champion, they, or their 
mercenary, have reasoned so justly, as to allege, 
that, if I could afford a very large price fox 1V\& 
library^ I might therefore afford lo ^\n^ -aw^oj 
die Catalogue, 

VOL. X. If 
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I should have imagined that accusations, con- 
certed by such heads as these , would have 
vani^jhed of themselves, without any answer; 
hut, since I have the mortification to find that 
they have been in some degree regarded by meo 
of more knowledge than ^emselves, I shall ex- 
plain the motives of my procedure. 

My origmal design was, as I have already 
explained, to publish a methodical and exact 
Catalogue of this library, upon the plan whii^ 
has been laid down, as I am informed, by several 
men of the first rank among the leaned. It 
was intended by those who undertook the work, 
to make a very exact disposition of all the sub- 
jects, and to give an account of the remarkaUe 
differences of the editions, and other pecidiari- 
ties, which make any book eminently valuable : 
and it was imagined, that some improvements 
might, by pursuing this scheme, be made in 
literary history. 

With this view was the Catalogue begun, when 
the price was fixed upon it in public advertise- 
ments ; and it cannot be denied, that such a ' 
Catalogue would have been willingly purchased 
by those who understood its use. But, when a 
few sheets had been printed, it was discovered 
that the scheme was impracticable, without more 
hands than could be procured, or more time 
than the necessity of a speedy sale would al- 
low : the Catalogue was therefore continued 
without notes, at least in the greatest part ; and, 
though it was still performed better than thoie 
which are daily offered to the public, fell much 
below the original design. 
It was then no longer ^to^^t \.o \sv%\ax. xi^s^-j. 
price; and therefore, iVoxvgVv r^ox^^^s ^^ ^^ 
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led upon delirerj of the Catalogue, it was 
taken as a pledge that the Catalogue was 
u is very freqnent, wantonly called for, by 
) who never intended to peruse it, and I 
fore promised that it should be taken again 
Kchange for any book rated at the same 

may be still said, that other booksellers 
away their catalogues without any such pre- 
on, and that I ought not to make any new 
Ltraordinary demands. But, I hope, it will 
>nsidered, at how much greater ekpence my 
logue was drawn up : and be remembered , 
when other booksellers give their catalogues, 
give only what will be of no use when their 
:s are sold, and what, if it remained in their 
Is, they must throw away : whereas I hope 
this Catalogue will retain its use, and, con- 
ently, its value, and be sold with the cata- 
es of the Barberinian and Marckian li- 
ies. 

owever, to comply with the utmost expec- 
•ns of the world, I have now published the 
nd part of my Catalogue, upon conditions 
more commodious for the purchase, as I 
id, that all those who are pleased to receive 
1 at the same price of five shillings a volume, 
I be allowed at any time, within three months 
r the day of sale, either to return them in 
lange for books, or to send them back, and 
ive their money. 

ince, therefore, I have absolutely debarred 
elf from receiving any advantage froin^ \JKi^ 
of the Catalogue, it will be re^^oxi^X^ \.o 
!ito it ratbdr to necessity than c\lo\ce^^3a»X.\ 

X 2 
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shall continne it to two Tolumes more, whicb 
the numher of the smgle tracts which have been 
discovered, make indispensably requisite. I 
need not tell those who are acquainted with 
affairs of this kind, how much pamphlets swell 
a catalogue, since the title of the least book may 
be as long as that of the greatest 

Pamphlets haye been for manj years, in this 
nation, the canab of controversy, politics, and , 
sacred history, and therefore wUI, doabtless, 
furnish occasion to a tery great number of 
carious remarks. And I take this opportuni^ 
of proposing to those who are delighted with 
this kind of stndy, that* if they will encourage 
me, by a reasonable sabscriptioa, to employ 
men qualified to make the observations for which 
this part of the catalogue will furnish occasion, 
I will procure the whole fifth and sixth volumes 
to be executed in the same manner with the 
most laboured part of this, and interspersed with 
notes of the same kibd. , 

If any excuse was necessary for the addition 
of these volumes, I have already urged in my 
defence the strongest plea, no less than absolute 
necessity, it being impossible to comprise in 
four volumes, hoWever large, or however closely 
printed, the titles which yet remain to be men- 
tioned. 

But, I suppose, none will blame the multipli- 
cation of volumes, to whatever number they 
may be continued, which every one may use 
without buying them, and which are therefore 
published at no expeuce but my own. 

There is one accuaalvou. «kXlm T«t&»a&^<^^\s\ 
which I am more seuaibV^ aSft^iX^A^vn^-wVasQaX 
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am therefore desirous to obviate, before it has 
too long prevailed. I hear that I am accused 
of rating my books at too high a price, at a price 
which no other person would demand. To 
answer this accusation, it is necessary to enquire 
what those who urge it mean by a high price. 
The price of things valuable for their rarity is 
entirely arbitrary, and depends upon the variable 
taste of mankind, and the casual fluctuation of 
the fashion, and can never be ascertained like 
that of things only estimable according to their 
use. 

If, therefore, I have set a high value upon 
books : if I have vainly imagined literature to 
be more fashionable than it really is, or idly 
hoped to revive a taste well nigh extinguished, 
I know not why I should be persecuted with 
clamour and invective, since I only shall suffer 
by my mistake, and be obliged to keep those 
books which I was in hopes of selling. 

If those who charge me with asking an high 
price, will explain their meaning, it may be 
possible to give them an answer less general. 
If they measure the price at which the books 
•re now offered, by that at which they were 
bought by the late possessor, they will iind it 
diminished at least three parts in four : If they 
would compare it with the demands of other 
booksellers, they must find the same books in 
their hands, and they will be, perhaps, at last 
reduced to confess, that they mean^ by a high 
price, only a price higher than they are inclined 
to give. 

I bare, at least, a right to hope, \h«i\. Tko %^'^'' 
tiemaa witt receive an account ol l3aft "^ivce Sxo« 

X 3 
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the bookaellen, of whom it may easily he im«« 
gined that they will he willing, since they can- 
not depreciate the books, to exaggerate the price: 
and I will boldly promise those who have been 
ioflaenced by malevolent reports, that, if thej 
will be pleased, at the day of sale, to examine 
the prices with their own eyes, they will find 
them lower than they have been represented. . 



AN ESSAY 

OH THB 

ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE OF SMALL 
TRACTS AND FUGITIVE PIECES. 

WEITTSK FOR THE IKTRODUOTION TO THE 
HARLEIAN MISCELLAKT. 

Though the scheme of the following Miscellany 
is so obvious, that the title alone is sufficient to 
explain it; and though several collections have 
been formerly attempted upon plans, as to the 
method very little, but, as to the capacity and 
execution, very different from ours ; we being 
possessed of the greatest variety for such a work, 
hope for a more general reception than those 
confined schemes had the fortune to meet with; 
and, therefore, think it not wholly unnecessary 
to explain our intentions, to display the treasure 
of materials out of which this Miscellany is to 
be compiled, and to exhibit a general idea of the 
pieces which we intend to insert in it. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in which it u 
so necessary, as in our own, to assemble, from 

tiniPi tfk dm A iht^ tkmskW trno.tA ikivd ^usntivi^. niMMi 
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hioh are ocoasionally published ; for, besides 
le general subjects of enquiry, which are cnl- 
rated by us, in common with every other 
amed nation, our constitution in church and 
ate naturally gives birth to a multitude of per- 
trmances which would either not have been 
ritten, or could not have been made publick 
1 any other place. 

The form of our government which gives every 
uui, that has leisure, or curiosity, or vanity, the 
ight of enquiring into the propriety of publick 
measures, and by consequence, obliges those 
'ho are intrusted with the administration of 
ational affairs, to give an account of their con- 
act to almost every man who demands it, may 
D reasonably imagined to have occasioned 
numerable pamphlets, which would never 
i?e appeared under arbitrary governments, 
lere every man lulls himself in indolence 
ler calamities, of which he cannot promote 
redress, or thinks it prudent to conceal 
uneasiness, of which he cannot complain 
lOQt danger. 

le multiplicity of religious sects tolerated 
ig us, of which every one has found oppo- 
and vipdicators, is another source of un- 
istible publication, almost peculiar to our- 
; for controversies cannot be long conti- 
nor frequently revived, where an inqui- 
as a right to shut up the disputants in 
ms ; or where silence can be imposed on 
jQTiy by the refusal of a licence, 
hat it should be inferred from hence, that 
I or religious controversies av© \k«i ^\\^ 
f o/ tbe liberty of the BtiluVi V^^^*^^'* ^^ 
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d once let loose to enquiry, and suffered to 
rate without restraint, necessarily deviates 

pecnliar opinions « and wanders in new 
ts, where she is indeed sometimes lost in a 
'rinth, from which though she cannot retunii 

scarce knows how to proceed ; yet, some- 
3s makes useful discoveries, or finds out nearer 
is to knowledge. 

he boundless liberty with which every man 
r write his own thoughts, and the opportunity 
conveying new sentiments to the publick, 
lOut danger of suffering either ridicule or 
mre, which every man may enjoy, whose 
ity does not incite him too hastily to own bis 
x)rmance8, naturally invites those who employ 
nselves in speculation, to try how their 
ons will be received by a nation, which ex- 
)ts caution from fear, and modesty from 
me ; and it is no wonder, that where repn- 
3n may be gained, but needs not be lost, 
titudes are willing to try their fortune, and 
1st their opinions into the light ; sometimes 
1 unsuccessful haste, and sometimes with 
py temerity. 

t is observed, that, among the natives of 
;land, is to be found a greater variety of ha- 
ir, than in any other country ; and doubtless, 
)re every man has a full liberty to propagate 
conceptions, variety of humour must pro- 
e variety of writers ; and, where the number 
luthors is so great, there cannot but be some 
'thy of distinction. 

l11 these, and many other causes, too tedious 
be enumerated, have contributed to make 
phleta and small tracls a vet>} Vni'^TVMil^srt 
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in English library ; nor are there any pieces, 
n which those, who aspire to the reputation ^ 
adicions collectors of books, bestow more 
ntion, or greater expence; because many 
antages may be expected from the perusal of 
le small productions, which are scarcely to 
bund in that of larger works, 
f we regard history, it is well known that 
it political treatises nave for a long time ap- 
red in this form, and that the first relations 
ransactions, while they are yet the subject 
conversation, divide the opinions, and employ 
conjectures of mankind, are deliverea by 
le petty writers, who have opportunities of 
ectug the different sentiments of disputants, 
enquiring the truth from living witnesses, and 
copying their representations from the life ; 
, therefore, they preserve a multitude of par- 
lar incidents, which are forgotten in a short 
B, or omitted in formal relations, and which 

yet to be considered as sparks of truth, 
ch, when united, may afford light iusome of 
darkest scenes of state, as, we doubt not, 

be sufficiently proved in the course of this 
cellany ; and which it is, therefore, the iu- 
mi of the publick to preserve unextinguished. 
*he same observation may be extended to 
jects of yet more importahoe. In contro- 
lies that relate to the truths of religion, the 
t essajs of reformation are generally timo- 
s; and those who have opinions to offer, 
ch they expect to be opposed, produce their 
timents by degrees, and, for the most part, in 
ill tracts : by degrees, that tVie^ m^^ woX 
ok tbeir readers with too m«n^ honcX^^l^^ 
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at once ; and in small tracts, that they may Im ) \ 
easily dispersed, or privately printed; almost I 
every controversy, tnerefbre, lias been, for i 
time, earned on in pamphlets, nor has swelled 
into larger volumes, till the first ardour of the 
disputants has subsided, and they have recol- 
lected their notions with coolness enough to di- 
gest them into order, consolidate them into sys- 
tems, and fortify them with authorities. 

From pamphlets, consequently, are to be 
learned the progress of every debate ; the va- 
rious state to which the questions have been 
changed ; the artifices and fallacies which hafe 
been used, and the subterfuges by which reason 
has been eluded ; in such writings may be seen 
how the mind has been opened by degrees, how 
one truth has led to another, how error has been 
disentangled, and hints improved to demonstra- 
tion, which pleasure, and many others, are 
lost by him that only reads the larger writers, 
by whom these scattered sentiments are col- 
lected, who will see none of the changes of 
fortune which every opinion has passed through, 
will have no opportunity of remarking the tran- 
sient advantages which error may sometimes 
obtain, by the artifices of its patron, or the suc- 
cessful rallies by which truth regains the day, 
after a repulse ; but will be to him, who traces 
the dispute through into particular gradations, 
as he that hears of a victory, to him that sees 
the battle. 

Since the advantages of preserving these small 
tracts are so numerous, our attempt to unite 
them in volumes cannol W Vlboxi^^ «i^<^t ^qski- 
Jess or nnseasonable ; iox xXiexe^ \» tv^ cAJafcT tbrt 
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thod of securing them from accidents; and they 
have already been so long neglected that this 
design cannot be delayed » without hazarding the 
IcMis of many pieces, which deserve to be trans- 
mitted to another age. 

The practice of publishing pamphlets on the 
most important subjects, has now prevailed more 
than two centuries among us ; and therefore it 
cannot be doubted, but that, as no large collec- 
tions have been yet made, many curious tracts 
most have perished ; but it is too late to lament 
that loss ; nor ought we to reflect upon it, with 
any other view, than that of quickening our en- 
deavours for the preservation of those that yet 
remain ; of which we have now a greater num- 
ber than was perhaps ever amassed by any one 
person. 

The first appearance of pamphlets among us, 
ia generally thought to be at the new opposition 
raised against the errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. Those who were first con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of the new learn- 
ing, as it was then called, propagated their opi- 
nions in small pieces, which were cheaply 
printed ; and, what was then of great import^ 
ance, easily concealed. These treatises were 
generally printed in foreign countries, and are 
not, therefore, always very correct. There was 
not then that opportunity of printing in private ; 
for the number of printers were small, and the 
presses were easily overlooked by the clergy, 
who spared no labour or vigilance for the sup- 
pression of heresy* There is, ho^eveit , ic^^^^xl 
to suspect, that some attempts in ere waAe^ \k^ 
any on the propagation of trulYi b^ «. *«>«^^^ 
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press ; for one of the first treatises in ftiToiir 
of the Reformation, is said, at the end, to be 
printed at Greenwu^^ by the permtMsum of the 
Lord of HoMti. 

In the time of king Edward the Sixth, the 
presses were employed in favonr of the re- 
formed religion, and small tracts were dispersed 
over the nation, to reconcile them to the new 
forms of worship. In this reign, likewise, poli- 
tical pamphlets may be said to have been bc^^, 
by the acldress of the rebels of Devonshire ; all 
which means of propagating the sentiments of 
the people so disturbed the court, that no sooner 
was queen Mary resolved to reduce her sub- 
jects to the Romish superstition, but she artfnllj, 
by a charter* granted to certain freemen of 
London, in whose fidelity, no doubt, she con- 
fided, intirely prohibited all presses, but whtt 
should be licensed by them ; which charter is 
that by which the corporation of Stationers in 
London is at this time incorporated. 

Under the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
liberty again began to flourish, the practice of 
writing pamphlets became more general, presses 
were multiplied, and books were dispersea ; and, 
I believe, it may properly be said, that the trade 
of writing began at that time, and that it has 
ever since gradually increased in the number, 
though, perhaps, not in the style of those that 
followed it 

In this reign was erected the first secret press 

* Which begins thus : *' Know ye, that We, contideringi 
and maoifestlj percei^ng, th«A s&^«rtl leditiout and ben- 
iical booka or tracts — agaiii«x^ei«^^ «».^vyQRi^ u^^wSkk. 
doctrine of holy mothei, t\x© cYiutcYi;' ^au 
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against the church as now established, of which 
I have found any certain account. It was em- 
ployed by the Puritans, and conveyed from one 
part of the nation to another, by l£em, as they 
found themselves in danger of discovery. From 
this press bsued most of the pamphlets against 
Whitgift and his associates in the ecclesiastical 
gDYemment; and, when it was at last seized at 
Manchester, it was employed upon a pamphlet 
called More Work far a Cooper* 

In the peaceable reign of king James, those 
minds which might, perhaps, with less disturb-? 
ance of the world, have been engrossed by war, 
were employed in controversy ; and writings of 
all kinds were multiplied among us. The press, 
however, was not wholly engaged in polemical 
performances, for more innocent subjects were 
sometimes treated; and it deserves to be re- 
marked, because it is not generally known, that 
the treatises of Husbandry and Agriculture, 
which were published about that time, are so 
numerous, that it can scarcely be imagined by 
whom they were written, or to whom they were 
sold. 

The next reign is too well known to have been 
a time of confusion, and disturbance, and dis- 
putes of every kind ; and the writings which 
were produced, bear a natural proportion to the 
number of questions that were discussed at that 
time ; each party had its authors and its presses, 
and no endeavours were omitted to gain prose- 
lytes to every opinion. I know not whether 
this may not properly be called TKe A^e o$ 
PtunpJ^ts; {or, though they, perhaipfi^TQa:^ t^^^. 
ame to such mnJfitudes as Mr. K«w^u^oTi\2Ba»^ 

VOL. X. V 
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ginedy they were, undoubtedly, more nnmeroasr 
than can be conueivod by any who have not had 
an'' opportunity of examining them. 

After the Restoration, the same differences, 
inreligious opinions, are well known to have sab- 
sisted, and the same political straggles to ha?e 
been frequently renewed; and, therefore, a 
great number of pens were employed, on dif- 
ferent occasions, till, at length, all other dis- 
putes were absorbed in the popish controvertj. 

From the pamphlets which these different 
periods of time produced, it is proposed, that 
this Miscellany shall be compiled ; for which it 
cannot be supposed that materials will be want- 
ing ; and, therefore, the only difficulty will be 
in what manner to dispose them. 

Those who have gone before us, in under- 
takings of this kind, have ranged the pamphlets, 
which chance threw into their hands, without 
any regard either to the subject on which tbej 
treated, or the time in which they were written; 
a practice in no wise to be imitated by us, who 
want for no materials ; of which we shall choose 
those we think best for the particular circum- 
stances of times and things, and most instructing 
and entertaining to the reader. 

Of the different methods which present them- 
selves, upon the first view of the great heaps of 
pamphlets which the Harleian library exhibits, 
the two which merit most attention are, to dis- 
tribute the treatises according to their subjects, 
or their dates ; but neither of these ways can 
be conveniently followed. By ranging our col- 
lection in order of time, we must necessarily 
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cariosity of the bulk of mankind ; and onr de- 
sign must fall to the ground, for want of encou- 
ragement, before it can be so far advanced as to 
obtain general regard : by confining ourselves 
for any long time to any single subject, we 
shall reduce our readers to one class; and, 
as we shall lose all the grace of variety, shall 
disgust all those who read chiefly to be diverted. 
There is likewise one objection of equal force, 
against both these methods, that we shall pre- 
diide ourselves from the advantage of any future 
discoveries ; and we cannot hope to assemble at 
once all the pamphlets which have been written 
in any age, or on any subject 

It may be added, in vindication of our in- 
tended practice, that it is the same with that of 
Photius, whose collections are no less miscel- 
laneous than ours ; and who declares, that he 
leaves it to his reader to reduce his extracts 
under their proper heads. 

Most of the pieces which shall be offered in 
this collection to the publick, will be introduced 
by short prefaces, in which will be given some 
account of the reasons for which they are in- 
serted; notes will be sometimes * adjoined, for 
the explanation of obscure passages, or obsolete 
expressions ; and care will be taken to mingle 
mse and pleasure through the whole collection. 
Notwithstanding every subject may not be re- 
lished by every reader, yet the buyer may be 
assured that each number will repay his gene- 
rous subscription. 
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A VIEW OP THE CONTROVERSY 



HONS.CROnSAZ akd MR. WARBURTON, 

OV VHI tVBJBOT or 

MR. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN, 
i» A ftSTTiB vo tmrn B»iTom or ms •BinrutMAir'* maoa- 

Mb. UrbaNit-It woold not be fomid mdtm 
in the learned world^if in written oontrotenMit 
as in oral dispatationai a moderator oonld bt 
selected, who might in some degree superintedl 
the debate, restndn all needless excursions, re- 
press all personal reflections, and at last recapi- 
tnlate the arguments on each side ; and who; 
though he should not assume the province oJf 
deciding the question, might at least exhibit it 
in its true state. 

This reflection arose in my* mind upon tte 
consideration of Mr. Crousaz's Commentary oa 
the Essay on Man, and Mr. Warburtou's An- 
swer to it. The importance of the subject, the 
reputation and abilities of the controvertiftii 
and perhaps the ardour with wliich each his 
endeavoured to support his canse, . have mack 
an attempt of this kind nec^sary for the infe^ 
mation of the greatest number of Mr. Pope^ 
readers* 

Amoiig the duties of a moderator, I have mea* 

Uoned that of recalling the disputants to the stb* 

ject, and cutting off the excrescences of a debate, 

which Mr. Crousaz wil^ not suffer to be long qb- 

emplojed, and the represaiouof ^QnouAVsktott* 
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tives which have not been very carefally avoided 
on either part; and are less excusable, because 
it has not been proved, that either the poet, or 
his commentator, wrote with any other design 
than that of ^romotmg happiness by cultirating 
reason and piety. 

Mr. Warburton has indeed so mnch depressed 
the character of his adversary, that before I con- 
sider the controversy between them, I think it 
necessary to exhibit some specimens of Mr. 
Crousaz's sentiments, by which it will probably 
be shewn, that he is far from deserving either 
indignation or contempt ; that his notions are just, 
though they are soinetimes introduced without 
necessity ; and defended when they are not op- 
posed ; and that his abilities and parts are such 
as may entitle him to reverence from those who 
think his criticisms superfluous. 

In page 35 of the English translation, he ex- 
hibits an observation which every writer ought 
to impress upon his mind, and which may af- 
ford a sufficient apology for his commentary. 

On the notion of a ruling passion he offers 
this remark : ** Nothing so much hinders men 
from obtaining a complete victory over their 
rohng passion, as that all the advantages gained 
in their days of retreat, by just and sober re- 
flections, whether struck out by their own minds, 
or borrowed from good books, or from the con- 
versation of men of merit, are destroyed in a 
few moments by a free intercourse and acquaint- 
ance with libertines ; and thus the work is al- 
wavs to be begun anew. A game&let \^%^n«^ 
to leave off play, by which he fiuAs \»ft Veiaic^ 
impaired, bis family rained, atA \i^ ^^%«tfi^* 
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inflamed; in this resolation he persists a few 
days, but soon yields to an invitation, which will 
give his prevailing inclination an opportunity of 
reviving in all its force. The case is the same 
with other men: but is reason to be charged 
with these calamities and follies, or rather the 
man who refnses to listen to its voice in opposi- 
tion to impertinent solicitations 7" 

On the means recommended for the attain- 
ment of happiness, he observes, ** that the abi- 
lities which oar Maker has given us, and the in- 
ternal and external advantages with which he 
has invested us, are of two very different kinds; 
those of one kind are bestowed in common upon 
us and the brute creation, but the other exalts 
us far above other animals. To disregard any 
of these gifts, would be ingratitude ; but to ne- 
glect those of greater excellence, to go no far- 
ther than the gross satisfactions of sense, and 
the functions of mere animal life, would be s 
far greater crime. We are formed by our 
Creator capable of acquiring knowledge, and 
regulating our conduct by reasonable rules ; it 
is therefore our duty to cultivate our under- 
standings, and exalt our virtues. We need but 
make the experiment to find, that the greatest 
pleasures will arise from such endeavours. 

** It is trifling to allege, in opposition to this 
truth, that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor 
virtue pursued, without toil and efforts, and that 
all efforts produce fatigue. God requires no- 
thing disproportioned to the powers he has given, 
and in the exercise of those powers consists the 
highest satisfaction. 
^' Toil and weariuefta ax^ \)bft ^"Sa^v^ oli^^ssx^* 
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when a man has formed a design of excelling 
others in merit, he is disquieted by their ad« 
vances, and leaves nothing unattempted, that he 
may step before them : this occasions a thou- 
sand unreasonable emotions, which justly bring 
their punishment along with them. 

** But let a man study and labour to cultirate 
and improve his abilities in the eye of his Maker, 
and with the prospect of his approbation ; let 
bim attentively reflect on the infinite value of 
that approbation, and the highest encomiums 
Lhat men can bestow, will vanish into nothing 
U the comparison. When we live in this man- 
tier, we find that we live for a great and glo- 
rious end. 

*^ When this is our frame of mind, we find it 
lo longer difficult to restrain ourselves in the 
gratifications of eating and drinking, the most 
pross enjoyments of sense. We take what is 
lecessary to preserve health and vigour,, but 
ire not to give ourselves up to pleasures that 
weaken the attention, and dull the under- 
itanding." 

And the true sense of Mr. Pope's assertion, 
;hat Whatever U, is right, and I believe the 
[ease in which it was written, is thus explained: 
* A sacred and adorable order is established in 
iie government of mankind. These are certain 
ind unvaried truths : he that seeks God, and 
makes it his happiness to live in obedience, to 
biim, shall obtain what he endeavours after, in 
a degree far above his present comprehension. 
He that turns his back upon his Ct^uIot ^ w^- 
^lects to obey bim, and perseveres in \i\s ^\*o- 
edienoe, sball obtain no other \ia^p\iie«% ^^^«c^ 
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he oaa receire from enjoymeats of his owo pro* 
curing; void of satisfaction^ weary of life, 
wasted by empty cares, and remorses equallj 
harassing and jost, he will experience the ce^ 
tain cousequences of his own choice. Thns will 
justice and goodness resume their empire, snd 
that order be restored which men have broken.'' 
I am afraid of wearying you or your readers 
with more quotations, but if you shall infona 
me that a continuation of my correspondence 
will be well received, I shall descend to parti- 
cular passages, shew how Mr. Pope gave some- 
times occasion to mistakes ; and how Mr. Cron- 
saz was misled by his suspicion of the system oi 
fatality. I am, sir, yours, &c. 
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TO 

THE LONDON CHRONICLE, 
January 1, 1757, 

It has always been lamented, that of the litde 
time allotted to man, much must be spent upon 
superfluities. Every prospect has its obstruc- 
tions, which we must break to enlarge our view; 
every step of our progress finds impediments, 
which, however eager to go forward, we most 
stop to remove. Even Uiose who profess to 
teach the way to happiness, have multiplied our 
incumbrances, and the author of almost every 
book retards his instructions by a preface. 

The writers of the Chronicle hope toheeasflj 
forgiven, though ilhey %\io\i\^ \ia\. V^ ix^^ from 
mi iofection ihatlia%,aft\xft^^«k^>M\^\x^\KTOXv 
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stead of falling immediately to tbeir sub- 
shoald detain the reader for a time with 
3oant of the importance of their design^ 
tent of their plan, and the accuracy of 
lethod which they intend to prosecute, 
premonitions, thongh not always neces- 
f^hen the reader has the book complete in 
nd, and may find by his own eyes what- 
ian be fonndi in it, yet may be more easily 
id to works published gradually in suc- 
e parts, of which the scheme can only be 

known as the author shall think fit to dis- 

it. 

i Paper which we now invite the publick- 
d to the papers with which it is already 
r wearied than satisfied, consists of many 
; some of which it has in common with 

periodical sheets, and some peculiar to 

B first demand made by the reader of a 
al is, that he should find an accurate ac- 
. of foreign transactions and domestick in- 
ts. This is always expected, but this is 
rarely performed. Of those writers who 
taken upon themselves the task of intelli- 
), some have given and others have sold 
abilities, whether small or great, to one or 

of the parties that divide us ; and without 
h for truth or thought of decency, without 
of any other reputation than that of a stub- 
adherence to their abettors, carry on the 

tenor of representation through all the 
litudes of right and wrong, ne\\\xet diei^T^vsi- 
r detection, nor abashed by coiAaXa-^vo"^^ 

of the hourly increase oi luiam^, ^"^^^ 
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ready to boa«t of all the contumelies that Cake- 
hood and slander may bring upon them, as new 
proofs of their seal and fidelity. 

With these heroes we have no ambition to be 
nnmbered ; we leave to the confessors of faction 
the merit of their safferings, and are desirom 
to shelter ourselves nnder the protection of 
truth. That all oar facts will be authentick, or 
all our remarks just, we dare not venture to pro- 
mise : we can relate but what we hear, we caa ' 
point out but what we see. Of remote traniso- 
tions, the first accounts are always confoied, 
and commonly exaggerated : and in domestkk 
afTairSy if the power to conceal is less, the inte- 
rest to misrepresent is often greater ; and, what 
is sufiiciently vexatious, truth seems to fly from 
curiosity, and as many enquirers produce many 
narratives, whatever engages the public attention 
is immediately disguised by the embellishmento 
of fiction. We pretend to no peculiar power of 
disentangling contradiction or denuding forgerj, 
we have no settled correspondence with the An- 
tipodes, nor maintain any spies in the cabinets 
of princes. But as we shall always be con- 
scious that our mistakes are involuntary, we 
shall watch the gradual discoveries of time, and 
retraot whatever we have hastily and errone- 
ously advanced. 

In the narratives of the daily writers every 
reader perceives somewhat of neatness and pa- 
rity wanting, which at the first view it seems 
easy to supply : but it must be considered, that 
those passages must be written in haste, and that 
there is often no otYiet cAiovcfi, \s^\. ^^Bk^x."^^^ 
vant either noveUy ox titcvvc^^ \ 7«A*^sab. 
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as life is very uniform, the affairs of one week 
are so like those of another, that by any attempt 
after variety of expression, invention would 
•oon be wearied, and language exhausted. Some 
improvements however we hope to make; and 
for the rest, we think that when we commit only 
common faults, we shall not be excluded from 
common indulgence. 

The accounts of prices of com and stocks are 
to most of our reaaers of more importance than 
narratives of greater sound : and as exactness 
is here within the reach of diligence^ our rea- 
ders may justly require it from us. 

Memorials of a private and personal kind, 
which relate deaths, marriages, and preferments, 
must always be imperfect by omission, and often 
erroneous b v misinformation ; but even in these 
tbere shall not be wanted care to avoid mis- 
takes, or to rectify them whenever they shall be 
found. 

. That part of our work, by which it is distin- 
giushed from all others, is the literary journal, 
or account of the labours and productions of 
the learned. This was foi* a long time among 
the deficiencies of English literature ; but as 
the caprice of man is always starting from toe 
little to too much, we have now, amongst other 
disturbers of human quiet, a numerous body of 
reviewers and remarkers. 

Every art is improved by the emulation of 
competitors ; those who make no advances to- 
wards excellence, may stand as warnings against 
faults. We shall endeavour to a\o\d V5cv^\.^^Vx\.- 
}ance which treats with contempt -wliaXfiSfst V'?^^^ 
hitherto been reputed sacred. Vfe aV^^^^^^'^ 
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that elation of maligDity, which wantons in the 
cmelties of criticism, and not only murders re- 
putation, hnt murders it by torture. Whenever 
we feel ourselves ignorant, we shall at least be 
modest Our intention is not to pre-occnpy 
judgment by praise or censure, but to gratify 
curiosity by early intelligence, and to tell rather 
what our authors have attempted, than whst 
they have performed. The titles of books are 
necessarily short, and therefore disclose but im- 
perfectly the contents; they are sometimes 
fraudulent, and intended to raise false expecta- 
tions. In our account this brevity will be ex- 
tended, and these frauds, whenever they are 
detected, will be exposed ; for though we write 
without intention to injure, we shall not suffer 
ourselves to be made parties to deceit. 

If any author shall transmit a summary of his 
work, we shall willingly receive it ; if any lite- 
rary anecdote, or curious observation, shall be 
communicated to us, we will carefully insert it 
Many facts are known and forgotten ; many ob- 
servations are made and suppressed ; and enter- 
tainment and instruction are frequently lost, for 
want of a repository in which they may be cod- 
veniently preserved. 

No man can modestly promise what he cannot 
ascertain : we hope for the praise of knowledge 
and discernment, but we claim only that of dili- 
gence and candour. 
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bj degrees. It is not easy to conceive that any 
ase or nation was without some vessel, in which 
nrers might be passed by travellers, or lakes 
frequented by fishermen ; but we have no know- 
ledge of any ship that could endure the violence 
of &e ocean before the ark of Noah. 

As the tradition of the deluge has been trans- 
mitted to almost all the nations of the earth, it 
must be supposed that the memory of the means 
by which Noah and his family were preserved 
would be continued long among their descen- 
dantSy and that the possibUity of passing the seas 
could never be doubted. 

What men know to be practicable, a thousand 
motives will incite them to try; and there is 
reason to believe^ that from tlie time that the 
generations of the post-diluvian race spread to 
die sea-shores, there were always navigators 
that ventured upon the sea, though, perhaps, not 
willingly beyond the sight of land. 

Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it is not necessary to lay before the Reader 
such conjectures as learned men have offered to 
the world. The Romans, by conquering Car- 
thage, put a stop to great part of the trade of 
distant nations with one another, and because 
they thought only on war and conquest, as their 
empire increased, commerce was discouraged; 
till under the latter emperors, ships seem to 
have been of little other use than to transport 
soldiers. 

Navigation could not be carried to any great 
degree of certainty without the compass, wUicl\ 
was unknown to the ancients. The vrow^iet^xJX 
quality by which a needle or smaW \>«ir o^ ?Xfc<^ 

VOL. X. z 
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tonched with a loadstone or magnet, And 
freely by equilibration on a point, alyes 
serves the meridian, and directs its t\ 
north and south, was discovered, xccoi 
the common opinion, in 1290, by John 
Amalfi, a town in Italy, 

From this time it is reasonable to snpp 
navigation made continual, tbongh slow, ii 
ments, which the confusion and barbarit 
times, and the want of communication I 
orders of men so distant as sailors and 
hindered from being distinctly and sacc 
recorded. 

It seems, faowerer, that the sailors still 
either knowledge or courage, for they co 
for two centuries to creep along the go 
considered every headland as unpassable 
ran far into the sea, and against which th 
broke with uncommon agitation. 

The tirst who is known to have fon 
design of new discoveries, or the first \ 
power to execute his purposes, was Doi 
tlie Fifth, son of John, the first king of P 
and Philippina, sister of Henry the Ft 
England. Don Henry having attended hi 
to the conquest of Ceuta, obtained by 
sation with the inhabitants of the co 
some accounts of the interior kingdoi 
soathem coast of Atrica ; which, thoDj 
and indistinct, were sufScient to raise li 
osity, and convince him, that there wei 
tries yet unknown and worthy of discov< 

He therefore equipped some small vessi 
coimnanded that they should pass as far 
could aloDg the coftst oi tS-iK». v\a<^ 
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upon the great Atlantic ocean, the immensity of 
which struck the gross and unskilful navigators 
of these times with terror and amazement. He 
was no( able to communicate his own ardour to his 
seamen, who proceeded very slowly in the new 
attempt; each was afraid to venture much far- 
ther than he that went before him, and ten 
years were spent before they had advanced 
beyond Cape Bajador, so called from its pro- 
gression into the ocean, and the circuit by 
which it must be doubled. The opposition of 
this promontory to the course of the sea, pro- 
duced a violent current and high waves, into 
which they durst not venture, and which they 
had not yet knowledge enough to avoid by stand- 
ing off from the land into the open sea. 

The prince was desirous to know something 
of the countries that lay beyond this formidable 
cape, and sent two commanders, named John 
Gronxales Zarco, and Tristan Vaz, in 1418, to 
pass beyond Bajador, and survey the coast be- 
hind it. They were caught by a tempest, which 
drove them out into the unknown ocean, where 
they expected to perish by the violence of the 
wind, or perhaps to wander for ever in the 
boundless deep. At last, in the midst of their 
despair they found a small island, where they 
sheltered themselves, and which the sense of 
their deliverance disposed them to call Piierto 
Santo, or the Holy Haven. 

When they returned with an account of this 
new island, Henry performed a public act of 
thanksgiving, and sent them again witli ^^^vk^ 
«nd cattle; and we are told by the Spaxvv^Xvv^^- 
ioriaa, that they set two rabbits on ahoYe, vjVav^x 

z 2 
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increaiod so much in a tew yean, thai diey 
drove away the inhabitantB, by dettroying their 
com and plantBp and were tnnsred to enjoy fte 
island witnoat opposition. 

In the seoond or third voyage to Pnerto Santa 
(for antfiors do not agree whiofa)^ a third oaptaiD> 
called Perelloy was joined to the two fionaer; 
As they looked roond the island npcm the ooeaa, 
they saw at a distanoa something irii&h Hmn 
took for a dond, till they perceived that it dM 
not ehange its place. They directed their ooons 
towards it, and, in 1419» discovered anothflr 
island covered with trees, which they tfaerdbie 
called Madera^ or the Isle of Wood. 

Madera was given to Vaa or Zarco, who set 
fire to the woods, which are reported by Soua 
to have burnt for seven years together, and tD 
have^been wasted, till want of wood was tho 
greatest inconveniency of the place. But green 
wood is not very apt to bom, and the heaYj 
rains which fall in these countries must surely 
have extinguished the conflagration, were it ever 
so violent 

There was yet little progress made upon tb 
southern coast, and Henry's project was treated 
as chimerical by many of his countrymen, it 
last Gilianes, in 1488, passed the dreadful cape, 
to which he gave the name of B^jador, and cane 
back, to the wonder of the nation. 

In two voyages more, made in the two foUow- 

ng years, they passed forty-two leagues fiurdier, 

and in the latter, two men with horsjos being set 

on shore, wandered over the country, and rooiMl 

nineteen men, whom, accoTdiu'g to the savage 

manners of that age, they al\a&Vfi&\ ^3DA\fliS»^ 
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baving javelins, wounded one of the Portuguese* 
Euid received some wounds from them. At the 
month of a river they found sea wolves in great 
Qumbers, and brought home many of their skins, 
which were much esteemed. 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the 
associates of Gilianes, was sent again, in 1440, to 
bring back a cargo of the skins of sea wolves. He • 
was followed in another ship by NunnoTristani. 
rhey were now of strength sufficient to ven- 
tttre upon violence ; they therefore landed, and 
Without either right or provocation, made all 
whom they seized their prisoners, and brought 
them to Portugal, with great commendations 
both from the prince and the nation. 

Henry now began to please himself with the 
snccess of his projects, and as one of his pur- 
poses was the conversion of infidels, he thought 
it necessary to impart his undertaking to the 
pope, and to obtain the sanction of ecclesiastical 
authority. To this end Fernando Lopez d'Aze- 
vedo was dispatched to Rome, who related to 
the pope and cardinals the great designs of Henry, 
and magnified his zeal for the propagation of re- 
ligion. The pope was pleased with the narra- 
tive, and by a formal bull, conferred upon the 
crown of Portugal all the countries which should 
be discovered as far as -India, together with India 
itself, and granted several privileges and indul- 
gencies to the churches which Henry had built in 
bis new regions, and to the men engaged in the 
navigation for discovery. By this bull, all other 
princes were forbidden to cncToac\\ w^ow ^\^ 
oonquests of the Portuguese, on paVa o^ ^^ 
ensures inearred by the crime oi vams'^^'^^' 

z3 
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The approbation of the pope, the sight ofmetA 
whose maimers and appearance were so diF>^ 
ferent from those of Earopeans, and the hope 
of gain from golden regions, which has been 
always the great incentive to hazard and dis- 
covery, now began to operate with fiill force. 
The desire of riches and of dominion, which yet 
is more pleasing to the fancy, filled the courts 
of the Portuguese prince with innumerable 
adventurers from very distant parts of Europei 
Some wanted to be employed in the search after 
new countries, and some to be settled in those 
which had been already found. 

Communities now began to be animated by 
the spirit of enterprise, and many associations 
were formed for the equipment of ships, and the 
acquisition of the riches of distant regions, which 
perhaps were always supposed to be more 
wealthy, as more remote. These undertakers 
agreed to pay the prince a fifth part of the proGt, 
sometimes a greater share, and sent out the ar- 
mament at their own expence. 

The city of Lagos was the first that carried on 
this design by contribution. The inhabitants 
fitted out six vessels, under the command of Ln- 
carot, one of the prince's household, and soon 
after fourteen more were furnished for the same 
purpose, under the same commander; to those 
were added many belonging to private men, so 
that in a short time twenty-six ships put to sea 
in quest of whatever fortune should present. 

The ships of Lagos were soon separated bj 

foul weather, aud the rest, taking each its own 

course, stopped at different parts of the African 

coast, from Cape Blanco to Ca^e\<a4. Some 
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of them, in 1444, anchored at Gomera, one of 
the Canaries^ where they were kindly treated 
by the inhabitants, who took them into their 
service against the people of the isle of Palma, 
with whom they were at war; but the Portu- 
guese at their return to Gomera, not being made 
BO rich as they expected, fell upon their friends, 
in contempt of all the laws of hospitality and 
stipulations of alliance, and making several of 
them prisoners and slaves, set sail for Lisbon. 

The Canaries are supposed to have been known, 
however imperfectly, to the ancients; but in 
the confusion of the subsequent ages they were 
lost and forgotten, till about the year 1340, the 
Biscayoers found Lucarot, and invading it (for 
to find a new country and invade it has always 
been the same), brought away seventy captives, 
and some commodities of the place. Louis de 
la Cerda, count of Clermont, of the blood royal 
both of France and Spain, nephew of John de 
la Cerda, who called himself the Prince of For- 
tune, had once a mind to settle in those islands, 
and applying himself first to thq king of Arragon, 
and then to Clement VI., was by the pope 
crowned at Avignon, king of the Canaries, on 
condition that he should reduce them to the true 
religion; but the prince altered his mind, and 
went into France to serve against the English. 
The kings both of Castile and Portugal, though 
they did not oppose the papal grant, yet com- 
plained of it, as made without their knowledge, 
and in contravention of their rights. 

The first settlement in the Canaries vi^%\£L^^^ 
by John de Betanconr^ a Freiic\i^eT\\\e.xaaxk^^^^ 
whom bis kinamant Robin do 'Btac^<ii3aft^^» ^^ 
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niiral of France, begged them, with the title of 
king from Henry the magnificent of Castile, to 
whom he had done eminent senrices. John made 
himself master of some of the isles, but coald 
never conquer the grand Canary ; and having 
spent all that he had, went back to Europe, 
leaving his nephew, Massiot de Betancour, to 
take care of his new dominion. Massiot had a 
quarrel with the vicar-goneral, and was likewise 
disgusted by the long absence of his uncle, 
whom the French king detained in his service, 
and being able to keep his ground no longer, he 
transferred his rights to Don Henry, in ex- 
change for some districts in the Madera, when 
he settled his family. 

Don Henry, when he had purchased those 
islands, sent thither, in 1424, two thousand fire 
hundred foot, and an hundred and twenty horse; 
but the army was too numerous to be main- 
tained by the country. The king of Castile af- 
terwards claimed them, as conquered -by his sub- 
jects under Betancour, and held under the 
crown of Castile by fealty and homage; his 
claim was allowed, and the Canaries were re- 



It was the constant practice of Henry's naviga- 
tors, when they stopped at a desert island, to 
land cattle upon it, and leave them to breed, 
where, neither wanting room nor food, they 
multiplied very fast, and furnished a very com- 
modious supply to those who came afterwards to 
the same place. This was imitated in some de- 
gree by Anson, at the isle of Juan Fernandez. 
The islands of Madera \ic wov o\A>j V\>\^^ W^\ar 
/,..A;*cQ^g assisted by aT\\1^c^t«» qS. KiN^^>jVaA, 
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but procured such plants as seemed likely to 
flourish in that climate, and introduced sugar- 
canes and vines, which afterwards produced a 
very large revenue. 

The trade of Africa now began to be profitable, 
bnt a great part of the gain arose from the sale 
of slaves, who were annually brought into Por- 
tugal, by hundreds, as Lafitau relates, and re- 
lates without any appearance of indignation or 
compassion : they likewise imported gold dust 
in such quantities, that Alphonsus V. coined it 
into a new species of money called Crusades, 
which is still continued in Portugal. 

In time they made their way along the south 
coast of Africa, eastward to the country of the 
negroes, whom they found living in tents, with- 
out any political institutions, supporting life, 
with very little labour, by the milk of their kine, 
and millet, to which those who inhabited the 
coast added fish dried in the sun. Having never 
seen the^natives, or heard of the arts of Europe, 
they gazed with astonishment on the ships when 
they approached their coasts, sometimes thinking 
them birds, and sometimes fishes, according as 
their sails were spread or* lowered ; and some- 
times conceiving them to be only phantoms, 
which played to and fro in the ocean. Such is 
the account given by the historian, perhaps 
with too much prejudice against a negroe's 
understanding; who though he might well 
wonder at the bulk and swiftness of the first 
ship, would scarcely conceive it to be either a 
bird or a fish; but having seen ia«ca>} \^<^^\^<& 
Boating in the water, would IYAuVl \\. vj\xaX'\V 
-eaUjris, a large boat; and if he Yiad woVu^y^' 
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ledge of any means by which separate pieces of 
timber may be joined together, would form very 
wild notions concerning its constraction, or 
perhaps suppose it to be a hollow trunk of a tree, 
from some country where trees grow to a much 
greater height and thickness than in his own. 

When the Portuguese came to land, they in- 
creased the astonishment of the poor inhabit- 
ants, who saw men clad in iron with thunder 
and lightning in their hands. They did not un- 
derstand each other, and signs are a very fan- 
perfect mode of communication, even to men 
of more knowledge than the negroes, so that 
they could not easily negociate or traffick : at 
last the Portuguese laid hands on some of them 
to carry them home for a sample ; and their | 
dread and amazement was raised, says Lafitan, ' 
to the highest pitch, when the Europeans fired 
their cannons and muskets among them, and they 
saw their companions fall dead at their feet with- 
out any enemy at hand, or any visible cause of 
their destruction. 

On what occasion, or for what purpose, can- 
nons and muskets were dischai^ed among a 
people harmless and secure, by strangers who 
without any right visited their coast, it is not 
thought necessary to inform us. The Porta- 
guese could fear nothing from them, and had 
therefore no adequate provocation ; nor is there 
any reason to believe but that they murdered 
the negroes in wanton merriment, perhaps only 
to try how many a volley would destroy, or 
what would be the cotistj&TTi^lioiL of those that 
should escape. We areo^exA^j \o\^^^v^i&^\^ 
' ' » /scruple concetmuft l\^e« xx^^VxaKcX.^^'^^ 
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lavage people, because they scarcely consider 
hem as distinct from beasts ; and indeed the 
practice of all the European .nations, and among 
others of the English barbarians that cultivate 
he southern islands of Aofierica, proves, that 
his opinion, however absurd and foolish, how- 
)ver wicked and injurious, still continues to 
prevail. Interest and pride harden the heart, 
ind it is in vain to dispute against avarice and 
lower. 

By these practices the first discoverers alien- 
ited the natives from them ; and whenever a 
liip appeared, every one that could fly betook 
limself to the mountains and the woods, so that 
Lothing was to be got more than they could 
.teal : they sometimes surprised a few fishers, 
ind made them slaves, and did what they could 
o offend the negroes, and enrich themselves. 
This practice of robbery continued till some of 
he negroes who had been enslaved learned the 
anguage of Portugal, so as to be able to interpret 
or their countrymen, and one John Fernandez 
ipplied himself to the negro tongue. 

From this time began something like a regular 
raffick, such as can subsist between nations 
vhere all the power is on one side; and a 
actory was settled in the isle of Arguin, under 
he protection of a fort. The profit of Uiis new 
rade was assigned for a certain term to Ferdi- 
uindo Gomez ; which seems to be the common 
aethod of establishing a trade that is yet too 
mall to engage the care of a nation, and can 
(oly be enlarged by that attention which \% V^^- 
towed by private men upon private adL\^TA.^%^. 
'ojnez continued the discoveries to Ca^eC^^V)^^' 
ie, two degrees and a half beyor.d t\^e \\u€i- 
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In the latter part of the reign of Alphonso V. 
the ardour of discovery was somewhat inter- 
mitted, and all commercial enterprises were in- U 
terrupted by the wars in which he was engaged | 
with various success. But John II. » who sfiSr 
ceeded, being fully conyinced both of the honotf 
and advantage of extending his dominions in 
countries hitherto unknown, prosecuted the de- 
signs of prince Henry with the utmost vigour, 
and in a short time added to his other titles, that 
of king of Guinea and of the coast of Africa. 

In 1463, in the third year of the reign of 
John II., died prince Henry, the first encourage 
of remote navigation, by whose incitement, pa- 
tronage, and example, distant nations have been 
made acquainted with each other, unknown 
countries have been brought into general view, 
and the power of Europe has been extended to 
the remotest parts of the world. What mankind I 
has lost and gained by the genius and designs of • 
this prince, it would be long to compare, a&d 
very difficult to estimate. Much knowledge | 
has been acquired, and much cruelty been com- 
mitted ; the belief of rehgion has been verj little 
propagated, and its laws have been outrageoasly 
and enormously violated. The Europeans have 
scarcely visited any coast, but to gratify avarice, 
and extend corruption; to arrogate dominion 
without right, and practise cruelty without in- 
centivc. Happy had it then been for the op- 
pressed, if the designs of Henry had slept in his 
bosom, and surely more happy for the oppres- 
sors. But there is reason to hope that out of so 
nmch evil good uva.^ ^ow\^V\wv^^\^^ ^^^^^utd; 
and that the light oK \\\e ig,o^^^V V\W ^\.\vaV^v 
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minate the sands of Africa, and tho desarts of 
America, though its progress cannot hut be slow 
w^hen it is so much obstructed by the lives of 
Gliristians. 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the pro- 
gress of king John, who was very strict in his 
Injunctions, not only to make discoveries, but 
to secure possession of the countries that were 
found. The practice of the first navigators was 
only to raise a cross upon the coast, and to 
carve upon the trees the device of Don Henry, 
the name which they thought it proper to give 
to the new coast, and any other information, for 
those that might happen to follow them; but 
now they began to erect piles of stone with a 
cross on the top, and engraved on the stone the 
arms of Portugal, the name of the king, and of 
the commander of the ship, with the day and 
year of the discovery. This was accounted suf- 
ficient to prove their claim to the new lands ; 
which might be pleaded with justice enough 
against any other Europeans, and the rights of 
the original inhabitants were never taken into 
notice. Of these stone records, nine more were 
erected in the reign of king John, along the 
coast of Africa, as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The fortress in the isle of Argiiin was finish- 
ed, and it was found necessary to build another 
at S. Georgio de la Mina, a few degrees north 
of the line, to secure the trade of gold dust, 
which was chiefly carried on at that place. For 
this purpose a fleet was fitted omI oIl Vew Vj)l\'^^ 
tnd three smaller vessels, freigViled ^\\\v >\\^- 
9i7aJs for buHdiDg the fort, and w vX\x i^ton \'s^v^'^^^ 
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and ammanition for six hundred men, of whom 
one hundred were workmen and labourers. 
Father Lafitau relates, in very particular terms, 
that these ships carried hewn stones, bricks^aiHi 
timber, for the fort, so that nothing remained ■ j 
but barely to erect it. He does not seem to ! ^ 
consider how small a fort could be made out of ; i 
the lading of ten ships. 

The command of this fleet was giyen to Dob 
Diego d'Azambue, who set sail December 11, 
1481, and reaching La Mina January 19> 148S, 
gave immediate notice of his arrival to Cart- 
mansa, a petty prince of that part^f the country, 
whom he very earnestly invited to an immediaie 
conference. 

Having received a message of civility fron j 
the negro chief, he landed, and chose a rising | 
ground, proper for bis intended fortress, on 
which he planted a banner with the arms of 
Portugal, and took possession in the name of his 
master. He then raised an altar at the foot of a 
great tree, on which mass was celebrated, the ' 
whole assembly, says Lafitau, breaking out into 
tears of devotion at the prospect of inviting these 
barbarous nations to the profession of the trw 
faith. Being secure of the goodness of the end, 
they had no scruple about the means, nor ever 
considered how differently from the primitive 
martyrs and apostles they were attempting to 
make proselytes. The first propagators of 
Christianity recommended their doctrines by 
their sufferings and virtues ; they entered no 
defenceless territories with swords in their 
hands ; they built no iotVa w^oxi ^q>qxu\ v^^V^^V 
''— bad no right, uoT ^oVVsxVfc^^^V^ws ^\^ 
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with the avarice of trade, or insolence of 

it may still raise higher the indignation 
iristian mind, this purpose of propagating 
Lppears never to have been seriously pur- 
by any European nation; no means. 
)r lawM or unlawful, have been practiseil 
iligence and perseverance for the convert 
f savages. When a fort is built, and a 
r established, there remains no other care 
) grow rich. It is soon found thdt igno- 
is most easily kept in subjection, and that 
ightening the mind with truth, fraud and 
ition would be made less practicsible and 
cure. 

few days an interview was app'ointed be- 

Caramansa and Azambue. The Portu- 

uttered by his interpreter a pompous 

I, in which he made the negro prince 

)ffers of his master's Mendship, exhorting 

[> embrace liie religion of his new ally ; 

Id him, that as they came to fotm a league 

mdship with him, it was necessary Uiat 

faould biiOd a fort, w^ich might serve as 

tat ivom their common enemies, and in 

the Portoguese might be always at hand 

1 him assfttance. 

negro, who seemed very well to under- 
whatt ^e admiral intended, after a short 
, returned an answer full of respect to the 
f Portugal, but appeared a little doubtful 
to determine with relation to the fort, 
ommander saw his diffidence, om^Tn^^^^ii^ 
i of persuasion to ovoTcoiae \t- ^^^\ 
ailAer indoced by hope, ot coxi^Vtwvek^ 

A A 2 
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by fear, either desirous to make them friends, or 
not daring to make them enemies, consented, 
with a shew of jofy to that which it was not in 
his power to refuse ; and the new comers hegan 
the next day to hreak the gronnd for the fouB- 
dation of a fort. 

Within the limit of their intended fortification 
were some spots appropriated to superstitious 
practices; which the negroes no sooner per- 
ceived in danger of violation hy the spade and 
pick-axe, than they ran to arms, and began to in- 
terrupt the work. The Portuguese persisted in 
their purpose, and there had soon been tomnlt 
and bloodshed, had not the admiral, who was at 
a distance to superintend the unlading the ma- 
terials for the edifice, been informed of the 
danger. He was told at the same time, that the 
support of their superstition was -only a :pre- 
tence, and that all their rage might be appeased 
by the presents which the prince expected, the 
delay of which had greatly offended him. 

The Portuguese admiral immediately ran to 
his men, prohibited all violence, and stopped 
the commotion ; he then brought out the pre" 
sents, and spread them with great pomp before 
the prince ; if they were of no great value, they 
were rare, for the negroes had never seen such 
wonders before ; they were therefore received 
with extasy, and perhaps the Portuguese derid- 
ed them for their fondness of trifles, without 
considering how many things derive their value 
only from their scarcity; and that gold and 
rubies would be trifles, if nature had scattered 
tbem with lessfmgaWly. 
'"''e work was now i^ac«v^V^ ^^Ti^vosoL^^va^ 
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each was the diligence with which the strangers 
hastened to secure the possession of the country, 
that in twenty days they had sufficiently forti- 
fied themselyes against the hostility of the ne- 
groes. They then proceeded to complete their 
design. A church was huilt in the place where 
the first altar had been raised, on which a mass 
wais established to be celebrated for ever once a 
day, for the repose of the soul of Henry, the 
first mover of these discoveries. 

In this fort the admiral remained with sixty 
soldiers, and sent back the rest in the ships, 
with gold, slaves, and other commodities. It 
may be observed that slaves were never forgotten, 
ui(l that wherever they went, they gratified 
their pride, if not their avarice, and brought 
some of the natives, when it happened that they 
brought nothing else. 

The Portuguese endeavoured to extend their 
dominions still farther. They had gained some 
knowledge of the JalofTs, a nation inhabiting tlic 
eoast of Guinea, between the Gambia and Sene- 
gal. The king of the Jalolls being vicious and 
Injurious, committed the care of the govern- 
ment to Bemoin, his brother by the mother's 
ride, in preference to two other brothers by liis 
father. Bemoin, who wanted neitlier bravery 
nor prudence, knew that his station was invi- 
dious and dangerous, and tiierefore made an al- 
liance with the Portuguese, and retained tliem 
ia his defence by liberality and kindness. At 
/^8t the king was killed by the contrivance of his 
^i*p/2^ers, and Bemoin was to lose his ^owev ^ q»\: 
a a/a t^n it by war. 
Ht3 Lad recourse in this exigence Vc\ \i>^ igtv^.*^v 
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ally the king of Portugal, who promised to sup- 
port him, on condition that he should become a j 
christian, and sent an ambassador^ accompanied 
with missionaries, Bemoin promised all that 
was required, objecting only, that the time of a 
civil war was not a proper season for a change 
of religion, which would alienate his adherents; 
but said, that when he was once peaceably esta- 
blished, he would not only embrace the true 
religion himself, but would endeavour the con- 
version of the kingdom. 

This excuse was admitted, and Bemoin de- 
layed his conversion for a year, renewing bis 
promise from time to time. But the war wis 
unsuccessful, trade was at a stand, an«! Bemoin 
was not able to pay the money which he had 
borrowed of the Portuguese merchants, who 
sent intelligence to Lisbon of his delays, and 
received an order from the king, commanding 
them, under severe penalties, to return home. 

Bemoin here saw his ruin approaching, aod, 
hoping that money would pacify all resentment, 
borrowed of his friends a sum sufficient to dis- 
charge his debts ; and finding that even this 
enticement would not delay the departure of the 
Portuguese, he embarked his nephew in their 
ships, with an hundred slaves, whom he pre- 
sented to the king of Portugal, to solicit his as- 
sistance. The effect of this embassy he could 
not stay to know ; for being soon after deposed, 
he sought shelter in the fortress of Argoin, 
whence he took shipping for Portugal, with 
twenty-five of his principal followers. 

The king of Portw^aV ^\^^g^ \\v^ vx^vin^vv^ 
and that of hib su\>iecV&,\>^ T<ic^SN\xi^\saB.-«^ 
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gpreat state and magnificence, as a mighty mo- 
narch who had fled to an ally for succour in 
misfortune. All the lords and ladies of the 
court were assemhled, and Bemoin was con- 
ducted with a splendid attendance into the hall 
of audience, where the king rose from his throne 
to welcome him. Bemoin then made a speech 
with great ease and dignity, representing his 
unhappy state, and imploring the favour of his 
|>owerful ally. The king was touched with his 
affliction, and struck by his wisdom. 

The conversion of Bemoin was much desired 
by the king ; and it was therefore immediately 
proposed to him that he should become a chris- 
tian. Ecclesiasticks were sent to instruct him ; 
and having now no more obstacles from interest, 
he was easily persuaded to declare himself what- 
ever would please those on whom he now de- 
pended. He was baptized on the third day of 
December, 1480, in the palace of the queen, with 
great magnificence, and named John, after the 
king. 

Some time was spent in feasts and sports on 
this great occasion, and the negroes signalised 
themselves by many feats of agility , far surpass- 
ing the power of Europeans, who having more 
helps of art, are less diligent to cultivate the 
qualities of nature. In the mean time twenty 
large ships were fitted out, well manned, stored 
with ammunition, and laden with materials ne- 
cessary for the erection of a fort. With this 
powerful armament were sent a great number of 
missionaries under the direction of AlvaT^Tk VVkS^ 
kiDg''8 confessor. The commaud oi 1\i\&io\^i^, 
wlij'cJi BUed the coast of Africa mttx Votxq^,^^^ 
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given to Pedro Vaxd'Acngna, snrDame<l Bisagn; 
who soon after they had landed, not being well 
pleased with his expedition^ pat an end to its 
inconyeniencies hj stabbing Beraioin suddenly to 
the beart. The lung heard of this outrage with 
great sorrow, but did not attempt to punish the 
murderer. 

The king's concern for the restoration of Be- 
moin Was not the mere effect of kindness, he 
hoped by his help to fecilitate greater designs. 
He now began to form hopes of finding a way to 
the East Indies, e^d of enriching his country by 
that gainful commerce : this he was encouragea 
to believe practicable, by a map which the Moon 
had given to prince Henry, and which sub- 
sequent discoveries have shewn to be sufficienlSj 
near to exactness, where a passage round \h6 
south-east part of Africa was evidently de- 
scribed. 

The king had another scheme yet more likelv 
to engage curiosity, and not irreconcilable with 
his interest. The world had for some time 
been filled with the report of a powerful chris- 
tian prince called Prester John, whose country 
was unknown, and whom some, after Paulas 
Venetus, supposed to reign in the midst of Asia, 
and otliers in the depth of Ethiopia, between 
the ocean and Red-sea. The account of the 
African christians was confirmed by some Abys- 
sinians who had travelled into SpaiA, and by 
some friars that had visited the holy land ; and 
the king was extremely desirous 6f their corre- 
spondence and alliance. 

Some obscure intett\geuce\ia^\>^eu ^V2^\i^<^) 
■'"ft juade it seem pxobaVA^ v\\^v ^ ^ vj \xi\^v 
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be found from the countries lately discovered, 
to those of this far-famed monarch. In 1486, 
an ambassador came from the king of Bemin, 
to desire that preachers might be sent to in- 
struct him and his subjects Jn the true religion. 
He related that in the inland country, three hun- 
dred and fifty leagues eastward from Bemin, 
was a. mighty monarch called Ogane, who had 
jurisdiction both spiritual and temporal over 
other kings; that the king of Bemin and his 
neighbours, at their accession, sent ambassadors 
to him with rich presents, and received from 
him the investitare of their dominions, and the 
marks of sovereignty, which were a kind of 
sceptre, a helmet, and a latten cross, without 
which they could not be considered as lawful 
kings ; that this great prince was never seen but 
on the day of audience, and then held out one of 
his feet to the ambassador, who kissed it with 
great reverence, and who at his departure had a 
cross of latten hung on his neck, which ennobled 
him thenceforward, and exempted him from all 
servile offices. 

Bemoin had likewise told the king, that to 
the east of the kingdom of Tombut, there was 
among other princes, one that was neither Ma- 
hometan nor .idolater, but who seemed to pro- 
fess a reHgion nearly resembling the christian. 
These informations compared with each other, 
and with the current accounts of Prester John, 
induced the king to an opinion, which, though 
formed somewhat at hazard, is still believed to 
bo right, that by passing up the riveT ^^w^^iiS. 
his dominions would be found. 1\. ^^a^ XJaet^- 
fore ordered that when the fortxea»Nii«»^a»'^^^ 
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an attempt should be made to pass upward to 
the source of the river. The design failed then, 
and has never yet succeeded. 

Other ways likewise were tried of penetrating 
to the kingdom of Prester John, for the king 
resolved to leave neither sea nor land nnsearched 
till he should be found. The two messengen 
wlio were sent first on this design, went to Jeni- 
Fuleni, and then retomed, being persoaded tbtt, 
for want of understanding the language of tbe 
country, it would be vain or impossible to trifd 
farther. Two more were then dispatched, one 
of M'honi was Pedro de Covillan, the other Al- 
phonso de Paiva ; they passed from Naples to 
Alexandria, and then travelled to Cairo, from 
whence they went to Aden, a town of Arabia, on 
the Red-sea, near its mouth. From Aden, 
Paiva set sail for Ethiopia, and Covillan for the 
Indies. Covillan visited Canavar, Calicut, and 
Goa in the Indies, and Sosula in the eastern 
Africa ; (hence he returned to Aden, and then 
to Cairo, where he had agreed to meet Paivt 
At Cairo he was informed that Paiva was dead, 
but he met with two Portuguese Jews, one of 
whom had given the king an account of the situ- 
ation and trade of Ormus : they brought orders 
to Covillan, that he should send one of them 
home with the journal of his travels, and go to 
Ormus with the other. 

Covillan obeyed the orders, sending an exact 
account of his adventures to Lisbon, and pro- 
ceeding with tbe other messenger to Ormus; 
where having made sufficient enquiry, he sent 
his companion Viomev?«Lt^% vaV^x ^\ife ^^sw^ds 
that were going to AXeppo, wa^ «wi\wx\:\sM{,^^«. 
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more on the Red-sea, arrived io time at Abys- 
sim^^ and found the prince >vhom Jhe had sought 
so lojQg, and with such danger. 

Two ships were sent out upon the same search, 
0f which Bartholomew Diaz had the chief cbm- 
B^and ; they were attended by a smfiller vessel 
laden with provisions, that they might not re- 
t9m upon pretence of want either felt or feared. 

Navigation was now brought ne^re^ to per- 
fection. The Portuguese claim the honour of 
poiany inventions by which the sailor is assisted, 
and which enable him to l^ave sight of land, and 
commit himself to the boundless ocean. Dia? 
bud orders to proceed beyond the river Zsure, 
where Diego Can had stopped, to build mpilu- 
ments of his discoveries, and to leave upon the 
Qoasts negro men and women well instructed, 
who might enquire after Prester John, and fill 
the natives with reverence for the Portuguese. 

Diaz, with much opposition from his crew, 
whose mutinies he repressed, partly by softness 
and partly by steadiness, sailed on till he reached 
the utmost point of Africa, which from the bad 
weather that he met there, he called Cabo Tor- 
mentoso, or the Cape of Storms. He would 
have gone forward, but his crew forced him to 
return. In his way back he met the Victualler, 
from which he had been parted nine months 
before ; of the nine men which were in it at the 
separation, six had been killed by the negroes, 
aad of the three remaining, one died for joy at 
the sight of his friends. Diaz returned to Lis- 
bon in December, 14879 ^^^ g^^^ ^^ «Le^OM\i\. ^i 
his royag^e to the king, who ordeteA Vhe C»«^«i 
ff Storms to be called thencefoTWwA C^o ^«k 
aa EsperoDza, or the Cape of Good tt.o^cv 
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Some time before the expedition of Diaz, the 
river Zaire and the kingdom of Congo had been 
discovered by Diego Can, who found a nation 
of negroes who spoke a language which those j 
that were in his ships could not understand. He 
landed, and the natives, whom he expected to 
fly like the other inhabitants of the coast, met 
them with confidence, and treated them with 
kindness; but Diego, finding that they codd 
not understand each other, seized some of their 
chiefs, and carried them to Portugal, leaving 
some of his own people in their room to lean 
the language of Congo. 

The negroes were soon pacified, and the Bor- 
taguese left to their mercy were well treated; 
and as they by degrees grew able to make them- 
selves understood, recommended themselves, 
their nation, and their religion. The king of 
Portugal sent Diego back in a very short time 
with the negroes whom he had forced awaj; 
and when they were set safe on shore, the 
king of Congo conceived so much esteem for 
Diego, that he sent one of those who had re- 
turned, back again in the ship to Lisbon, with 
two young men dispatched as ambassadors, to 
desire instructors to be sent for the conversion 
of his kingdom. 

The ambassadors were honourably received, 
and baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was 
immediately fitted out for Congo, under the 
command of Gonsalvo Sorza, who dying in his 
passage, was succeeded in authority by his 
nephew Roderigo. 

Wiien they came lo \^xi^> ^^ V\sv^^ >ssw^n 
who commanded l\ie ipToV\\\c,e/vHv\sv^^viLV^^ ^ 
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qacsted to bo solemnly initiated in the Christian 
religion, \^hich was granted to him and his yoang 
son , on Easter day , 1491 • The father was named 
Manuel, and the son Antonio. Soon afterwards 
the king, queen, and eldest prince, received at 
the font the names of John, Eleanor, and Al- 
phonso ; and a war breaking out, the whole army 
was admitted to the rites of Christianity, and 
then sent against the enemy. They returneil 
victorious, but soon forgot their faith, and formed 
a conspiracy to restore paganism ; a powerful 
opposition was raised by infidels and apostates, 
headed by one of the king's younger sons : and 
the missionaries had been destroyed, had not 
Alphonso pleaded for them and for Christianity. 

The enemies of religion now became the 
enemies of Alphonso, whom they accused to his 
father of disloyalty. His mother, queen Eleanor, 
gained time, by one artifice after another, till 
the king was calmed ; he then heard the cause 
again, declared his son innocent, and punished 
his accusers with death. 

The king died soon after, and the throne was 
disputed by Alphonso, supported by the Chris- 
tians, and Aquitimo, his brother, followed by 
the infidels. A batUe was fought, Aquitimo was 
taken and put to death, and Christianity was 
for a time established in Congo ; but the fiation 
has relapsed into its former follies. 

Such was the state of the Portuguese navi- 
gation, when, in 1492, Columbus made the daring 
and prosperous voyage which gave a new world 
to European curiosity and Europe\)L\i e.x\3LA\N . 
He had offered his proposal, and de^^A^ie^ Vv*» 
expectations to king John of PoTUi^^>^^'^^\^^^ 
VOL. X. B B 
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slighted him as a faaciful and rash projector, 
that promised what lie had not reasonable hopes 
to perform. Colambus had solicited other 
princes, and had been repulsed with the same 
indignity ; at last Isabella of Arragon fnmbhed 
him with ships, and having found America, 
he entered the mouth of the Tagos in his 
return, and shewed the natives of the new 
country. When he was admitted to the king's 
presence, he acted and talked with so much 
haughtiness, and reflected on the neglect which 
he had undergone with so much acrimony, that 
the courtiers who saw their prince insulted, of- 
fered to destroy him ; but the king, who knew 
that he deserved the reproaches that had been 
used, and who now sincerely regretted his in- 
credulity, would suffer no violence to be offered 
him, but dismissed him with presents and with 
honours. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards became now 
jealous of each other's claim to countries which 
neither had yet seen ; and the Pope, to whom 
they appealed, divided the new world between 
them by a line drawn from north to south, 
a hundred leagues westward from Cape Verd 
and the Azores, giving all that lies west from 
that line to the Spaniards, and all that lies east 
to the Portuguese. This was no satisfactory 
division, for the east, and west must meet at 
last, but that time was then at a great distance. 
According to this grant, the Portuguese con- 
tinued their discoveries eastward, and became 
masters of much of the coast both of Africa 
and the Indies ; but \\iey ^^vLe.^\x!LW.^\&5v:Qthan 
thejr could occupy, aad vfVv\\e> VXvc^ >«^^<i ^«aS&\ 
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the dominion of Spain, lost the greater part of 
their Indian territories. 



THE PREFACE^TO THE PRECEPTOR ; 

CONTAINING A OBVERAL PLAN Of SDUCATION. 

Published in 1148, by Dodsley. 

The importance of education is a point so gene- 
rally understood and confessed, thai it wonid 
be of litUe use to attempt any hew proof or il- 
lustration of its necessity and advantages. 

At a time when so many sch'eintes of educa- 
tion have heen projected, so niany proposals 
offered to the puhlick, so many schools opened 
for general knowledge, and so many lectures in 
particular sciences attended ; at a time when 
mankind seems intent rather upon familiarising 
than enlarging the several arts ; and every age, 
sex, and profession, is invited to an acquaintance 
with those studies, which were formerly sup- 
posed accessihle only to such as had devoted 
Ihemselves to literary leisure, and dedicated 
iheir powers to philosophical enquii^ies ; it seems 
rather requisite that an apology should he niade 
for any further attempt to smooth a path so fre- 
quently heaten, or to recommend attainments 
so ardently pursued, and so officiously directed. 

That this general desire may not be frustrated, 
our schools seem yet to want some book, which 
may excite curiosity by its variety, encourage 
diligence by its facility, and reward application 
by its usefulness. In examining Xlbft Vx^s^^*^'^ 
luiberio offered to the youtli of V!ca% tw«^c^^^> 
there appeared none that did not iaW Vol oti»^ «* 

BBS 
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other of those essential quaHties; none that 
were not either unpleasing, or abstruse , or 
crowded with learning very rarely applicable 
to the purposes of common life. 

Every man who has been engaged in teaching, 
knows with how much difficulty youthful minds 
are confined to close application, and how read- 
ily they deviate to any things rather than attend 
to tliat which is imposed as a task. That this 
disposition, when it becomes inconsistent with 
the forms of education, is to be checked, will be 
readily granted ; but since, though it may be in 
some degree obviated, it cannot wholly be sup- 
pressed, it is surely rational to turn it toadvao^ 
tage, by taking care that the mind shall never 
want objects on which its faculties may be use- 
fully employed. It is not impossible, that this 
restless desire of novelty which gives so much 
trouble to the teacher, may be often the struggle 
of the understanding starting from that, to which 
it is not by nature adapted, and travelling in 
search of something on which it may fix with 
greater satisfaction. For without supposing 
each man particularly marked out by his genius 
for particular performances, it may be easily 
conceived, that when a numerous class of boys 
is confined indiscriminately to the same forms 
of composition, the repetition of the same words, 
or the explication of the same sentiments, the 
employment must, either by nature or accident, 
be less suitable to some than others ; that the 
ideas to be contemplated may be too difficult for 
the apprehension of one, and too obvious for 
that of another : t\ie^ ta^^ \i«k «^*;^i ^^^•^'o^^^^- 
* tendings canuot Tcac\\> vXiw^^ ^i^^^^V^s^ 
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down npon. them as below their regard. Every 
mind in its progress throngh the different stages 
of soholastick learning, mast be often in one of 
these conditions, must either flag with the la-> 
boar, or grow wanton with the racility, of the 
work assigned : and in either state it nataraUjr 
tarns aside from the track before it Weariness 
looks out for relief, and leisure for employment, 
and sarely it is rational to indulge the wander- 
ings of both. For the faculties which are too 
lightly burdened with the business of the 
day, may with great propriety add to it some 
other enquiry ; and he that finds himself over- 
wearied by a task, which perhaps, with all his 
efforts, he is not able to perform, is undoubtedly 
to be justified in addicting himself ra;ther to 
easier studies, and endeavouring to quit that 
#fafich is above his attainment, for that which 
nature has not made him capable of pursuing 
with advantage. 

That therefore this roving curiosity may not 
be unsatisfied, it seems necessary to scatter in 
its way such allurements as may withhold it 
from an useless and unbounded dissipation ; 
such as may regulate it without violence, and 
direct it without restraint; such as may suit 
every inclination, and fit every capacity ; may 
eilnploy the stronger genius, by operations of 
reason ; and engage the less active or forcible 
mind, by supplying it with easy knowledge, and 
obviating that despondence, which quickly pre- 
vails, when nothing appears but a succession of 
difficulties, and one labour ou\y c*«^*&^^ ^^^v* 
another may bo imposed. 
A book intended thus to correft^on^ W\v ^ 
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dispositioDSy and afford entertaiiunent for uiiods 
of different powers, is necessarily to contain 
treatises on different subjects. As it is designed 
for schools, thongh for the higher classes, it is 
confined wholly to such parts of knowledge as 
young minds may comprehend ; and as it is 
drawn up for readers yet unexperienced in life, 
and unable to distinguish the useful from the 
ostentatious or unnecessary parts of science, it 
is requisite that a very nice distinetion should be 
made, that nothing unprofitable should be ad- 
mitted for the sake of pleasure, nor any arts of 
attraction neglected, that might fix the attention 
upon more important studies. 

These considerations produced the book whieh 
is here offered to the publick, as better adapted 
to the great design of pleasing by instruction, 
than any which has hitherto been admitted 
into our seminaries of literature. There are 
not indeed wanting in the world compendinms 
of science, but many were written at a time 
when philosophy was imperfect, as that of G, 
Valla ; many contain only naked schemes, or 
synoptical tables, as that of Stierius ; and others 
are too large and voluminous, as that of Alste- 
dius ; and, what is not to be considered as the 
least objection, they are generally in a language, 
which, to boys, is more difficult than the sub- 
ject ; and it is too hard a task to be condemned 
to learn a new science in an unknown tongue. 
As in life,'so in study, it is dangerous to do more 
things than one at a time ; and the mind is not 
to be harassed with unnecessary obstructions, 
in a way, of whicVkl\veTv^X\a?\^\v^iassac^\id'd^U 
iisperity is such as \.oo itoo^^^^^j Y^<a^\kjye. 

" '^spair. 
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If the language however had heen the only 
objection to any of the volumes already extant^ 
the schools might have been supplied at a small 
expence by a translation; but none could be 
found that was not so defective, redundant, or 
erroneous, as to be of more danger than use. 
It was necessary then to examine, whether upon 
every single science there was not some treatise 
written for the use of scholars, which might be 
adapted to this design, so that a collection might 
be made horn different authors, without the ne- 
cessity of writing new systems. This search 
was not wholly without success, for two authors 
were found, whose performances might be ad* 
mitted with little alteration. But so widely 
does this plan differ from all others, so much 
has the state of many kinds of learning been 
changed, or so unfortunately have they hitherto 
been cultivated, that none of the other subjects 
were explained in such a manner as was now 
required; and therefore neither care nor ex- 
pence has been spared to obtain new lights, and 
procure to this book the merit of an original. 

With what judgment the design has been 
formed, and with what skill it has been executed, 
the learned world is now to determine. But 
before sentence shall pass, it is proper to ex- 
plain more fully what has been intended, that 
censure may not be incurred by the omission of 
that which the original plan did not comprehend ; 
to declare more particularly who they are to 
whose instructions these treatises pretend, that 
a charge of arrogance and presumption ma^. Vs^ 
obviated; to lay down the reasons n^ViXsXv ^v- 
rected the oboico of the sevoraA s\3L\>\e\;X»% "^^^ 
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tD explain more minutely the manner in v 
each particular part of these Tolomea is 1 
used. 

The title has already declared, that thes 
hrnies are particnlarly intended for the a 
sehools, and therefore it has been the ea 
the authors to explain the several scienei 
which they have treated, in the most fu 
manner; for the mind used only to coo 
expressions, and inaccurate ideas, does no 
denly ttonform itself to scholastick mod 
reasoning, or conceite the nice distinctionfl 
subtile phflosophy , and may be properly inil 
in speculatire studies by an introduction 
this, in which the grossness of vulgar co 
tioh is avoided, without the observation oi 
tapbysical exactness. It is observed , th 
the course of the natural world no change 
stantaneous, but all its vicissitudes are gr 
and slow; the motions of intellect proce< 
the like imperceptible progression, and pi 
degrees of transition from one study to an> 
are therefore necessary ; but let it not be cbi 
upon the writers of this book, that the; 
tended to exhibit more than the dawn of k 
ledge^ or pretended to raise in the mind 
nobler product than the blossoms of sci 
which more powerful institutions may ripei 
firuit. 

For this reason it must not be expected^ 

in the following pages should be found a 

plete circle of the sciences ; or that any ant 

now deservedly esteemed « should be reject 

m&ke way for what laVieTft o^ct^^. \v^^ 

" nded by the means of i31tx^*«i \t^^«V^> 
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deck the mind with ornaments, but to protect it 
from nakedness ; not to enrich it with afflaence, 
but to snpply it with necessaries. The enquiry, 
therefore, was not what degrees of knowledge 
are desirable, hut what are in most stations of 
life indispensably required ; and the choice was 
determined not by the splendour of any part of 
literature, but by the extent of its use, and the 
inconvenience which its neglect was likely to 
produce. 

L The *prevalence of this consideration ap- 
pears ib the first part, which is appropriated to 
the humble purposes of teaching to read, and 
9peaky and vyrite letters;^ an attempt of little 
magnificence, but in which no man needs to 
blush for having employed his time, if honour 
be estimated by use. For precepts of tlus kind, 
however neglected, extend their importance as 
far as men are found who communicate their 
thoughts one to another; they are equally useful 
jto the highest and the lowest ; they may often 
contribute to make ignorance less inelegant ; 
and may it not be observed, that they are fre- 
quently wanted for the embellishment even of 
learning? 

In order to shew the proper use of this part, 
which consists of various exemplifications of 
suchdtfierencesof style as require correspondent 
diversities of pronunciation, it will be proper to 
uform the scholar, that there are in general 
three forms of style, each of which demands its 
particular mode of elocution : the familiar , the 
solemn, and the patketick. That in the/ami^iaT\ 
ho that reads is only to talk wVfti a ^vi^ct vkvVvs* 
Jiand, and to indulge himself in A\ VXie^ Y\^>XR'^ 
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in)urlicB o{ voice, as when he reads the common 
articles of a newspaper, or a onrsory letter of 
intelligence or business. That the toiemn style, 
snch as that of a serious narratiye, exacts an 
uniform steadiness of speech, equal, clear, and 
calm. That for the patheiick, such as an ani- 
mated oration, it is necessary the voice be re- 
gulated by the sense, varying and rising with 
the passions. These rales, which aro the most 
general, admit a great number of si)bordiiiate 
observations, which must be parliculaiiy adapted 
to every scholar; for it is obserrable, that 
though very few read well, yet every man em 
in a diflcrent way. But let one remark netcr 
be omitted ; inculcate strongly to every scholar 
the danger of copying the voice of another ; aa 
attempt which, though it has been often repeated, 
is always unsucoessnd. 

The importance of writing letters with pro- 
priety, justly claims to be considered with care, 
since, next to the power of pleasing with his 
presence, every man would wish to be able to 
give delight at a distance. This great art should 
be diligently taught, the rather, because of those 
letters which are most useful, and by which the 
general business of life is transacted, there are 
no examples easily to bo found. It seems the 
general fault of those who undertake this part 
of education, that tliey propose for the exercise 
of their scholars, occasions which rarely hap- 
pen ; such as congratulations and condolences, 
and neglect those without which life cannot 
proceed. It is possible to ^assmany years with- 
out the necessity o£ >wt\\\w^ V^^^'^'^vv^^ w «^- 
" ^Hiniuiiis; but every m«si\i»A^v^«5aKiv\ wv 
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sion to state a contract, or demand a debt, or 
make a narrartive of some miniite inoidents of 
common life. On these subjectSy therefore, 
young persons shonld be taught to think justly, 
and write clearly, neatly, and succinctly, lest 
they oome from school into the world without 
any acquaintance with common affiurs, and stand 
idle spectators of w^ikind, in expectation that 
some great event wijl give them an opportunity 
to exert their rhetorick. 

11. The second place is assigned to geometry ; 
on the usefulness of which it is unnecessary tp 
expatiate in an age when mathematical studies 
have so much engaged the attention of all classes 
of men. This treatise is one of those which 
have been borrowed, being a translation from 
the work of M. Le Clerc ; and is not intended 
as more than the first initiation. In delivering 
the ftndamental principles of geomUry, it is 
necessary to proceed by slow steps, that each 
proposition may be fully understood before 
another is attempted. For which purpose it is 
not sufficient, that when a question is asked in 
the words of the book, the scholar likewise can 
in the words of the book, return the proper an- 
swer ; for this may be only an act of memory, 
not of understanding r it is always proper to 
vary the words of the question, to place the « 
proposition in different points of view, and to 
require of the learner an explanation in his own 
terms, informing him however when .they are 
improper. By this method the scholar will be- 
oome cautious and attentive, and theiSLV&Xfi.T^''^ 
know witli certainty the degree ot \^^xoC\c\evi^^ * 
Yet, though tbia rule is generaliy rif^Nxt^^^^^'^^ 
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I)ut recommend a precept of ParcUe's, that when 
the student cannot be made to comprehend some 
particulai^ part, it should be, for that time, laid 
aside, till new light shall arise from subsequent 
observation. 

When this compendium is completely under- 
stood, the scholar may proceeid to the perusal of 
Tacquet, afterwards of Euclid himself, and then 
of the modem improyers of geometry^ such as 
Barrow, Keil, and Sir Isaac Newton. 

III. The necessity of some acquaintance with 
geography and €i$ir(momy will not be disputed. 
If the pupil is born to the ease of a large for- 
tune, no part of learning is more necessary to 
him than the knowledge of the situation of na- ' 
tions, on which their interests generally depend; ■ 
if he is dedicated to any of the learned profes- 
sions, it is scarcely possible that he will not be : 
obliged to apply himself in some part of his 
life to these studies, as no other branch of lite- ■ 
rature can be fully •comprehended without them; 
if he is designed for the arts of commerce or 
agriculture, some general acquaintance with 
these sciences will be found extremely useful to 
him ; in a word, no studies afford more exten- 
sive, more wonderful, or more pleasing scenes; 
and therefore there can be no ideas impressed 
upon the soul, which can more conduce to its 
future entertainment. 

In the pursuit of these sciences, it will be 
proper to proceed with the same gradation and 
caution as in geometry. And it is always of use 
to decorate the nakedness of science » by inter- 
spersing sucli obaetv^iVxoTL^ «xA \^»rt^&^^u 
— ly amuse ilie mVnA» «dA «».^\\ft ^>iXN5JK^,« 
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Thus, ill oxplaiDing the slate of the polar re- 
gions, it mighty be fit to read the narrative of 
the Englishmen that wintered in Greenland , 
which will make young minds sufficiently cu- 
rious after the cause of such a length of night, 
and intonseness of cold ; and many stratagems 
of the same kind might be practised to interest 
them in all parts of their studies, and call 
in their passions to animate their inquiries. 
When they have read this treatise, it will be 
proper to recommend to them Varenius's Geo- 
graphy, and Gregory's Astronomy. 

IV. The study of cArofio^o^ and Aufory seems 
to be one of the most natural delights of the 
human mind. It is not easy to live without in- 
quiring by what means every thing was brought 
into the state in which we now behold it, or 
without finding in the mind some desire of being 
informed concerning the generations of man- 
kind, that have been in possession of the world 
before us, whether they were better or worse 
than ourselves ; or what good or evil has been 
derived to us from their schemes, practices, and 
institutions. These are inquiries which history 
mlone can satisfy ; and history can only be made 
intelUtfible by some knowlettge of chronology^ 
ibe science by which events are ranged in their 
order, and the periods of coinput.ition nrr sot- 
tied ; and which thoroforo aHsislH the mrniorv 
by method, and enlightens the judgment bv 
•hewing the dependence of ono transaction on 
anotlier. Accordinglv it should be dili^endv 
inculoatod to the scholar, tkal\\uW%\\«^ V\xv^'^\\x 
hh mind gome idea of the time iti "wXvvvXx ^vtf\^ 
man of eminenoe lived, and eacYi %Q>ioTk vitw%>^^'c 
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formed, with some part of the contemporary i 
history of the rest of the world , he will consume 
his life in useless reading, and darken his mind 
with a crowd of unconnected events ; his me- 
mory will he perplexed with distant transactioiu 
resemhling one another, and his reflections be 
like a dream in a fever, husy and turbulent, but 
confused and indistinct. 

The technical part of chronology, or the artof 
computing and adjusting time, as it is very dif- 
ficult, so it is not of absolute necessity, bat 
should however be taught, so far as it can be 
learned without the loss of those hours which are 
required for attainments of nearer concern. 
The student may join with this treatise Le Clerc's 
Compendium of History ; and afterwards may, 
for the historical part of chronology, procure 
Hclvicus's and Isaacson's Tables; and, if be is 
desirous of attaining the technical part, may 
first peruse Holder's Account of Time, Hearoes 
Ductor Historicus, Strauchius, the first part of 
Petavius's Rationarium Temporum ; and at 
length, Scaliger de Emendatione Temporain. 
And for instruction in the method of his histo- 
rical studies, he may consult Hearne's Doctor 
Historicus, Wheare's Lectures, Rawlinson's Di- 
rections for the study of history ; and for eccle- 
siastical history. Cave and Dupin, Baronius and 
Fleury. 

V. Jihetarick and poetry supply life with its 
highest intellectual pleasures ; and in the hands I 
of virtue are of great use for the impression of 
jmt sentiments, and recommendation of iUos- 
trioua examples, la \\xe ^T«LcN\<ife ^S. ^^cy^<M, 5g«it 
'i3, 80 much more la i!kx«> f^ttti^X^^ \^\»x^ '^ 
r effect of education. iih^\.ivoVW^^^v««*^ 
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lirre hut to tcHcli tho mind Komo gonrrnl lionrlH 
of obttorvaiiotiy to which tho boRUtiftil pRfinngmi 
of tlie bent writers may commonly be reduced. 
In the nne of this it is not proper that the teacher 
should confine himself to tlie examples before 
him ; for by that metliod he will never enable 
his pupils to make just application of the rules ; 
but, having inculcated tlie true meaningof each 
figure, he sliould require them to exemplify it 
by their own observations^ pointing to them the 
poem, or, in longer works, the book or canto in 
which an example may he found, and leaving 
them to discover the particular passage by the 
light of the rules which they have lately learned. 

For a farther progress in these studies, they 
may consult Quintilian and Vossius*s RhetoHck ; 
the art of poetry will be best learned from Bossu 
and Bohours in French, together with Dry den's 
Essays and Prefaces, tho critical Papers of 
Addison, Spence on Pope's Odyssey, and Trapp's 
Prcnlectiones Poeticao ; but a more accurate and 
philosophical account is expected from a com- 
mentary upon Aristotle's Art of Poetry, with 
which the literature of this nation will be in a 
•hort time augmented. 

VI. Witli regard to the practice of drawing, 
it is not necessary to give any directions, the 
use of the treatise being only to teach the proper 
method of imitating the figures which are an- 
nexed. It will bo proper to incite the scholars to 
industry, by shewing in other books tho use of 
the art, and informing tliem how much it assists 
the apprcliension, and roUevc^f^ tiK\^ u\«v^^^TN \ 
nnd if they «ro obligod somelVinei% V.^ wrUe Xv-~ 
ticripiionB of engines, utrns\\s, or wx'j ^ovav'^^^' 

c c ^ 
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pieces of workmansbipy they wQl more fiiUj 
apprehend the necessity of an expedient which 
so happily supplies the defects of language, and 
enables tne eye to conceive what cannot be con- 
veyed to the mind any other way. When they 
have read this treatise, and practbed npontheie 
figures, their theory may be improved by the 
Jesuit's Perspective, and their manual opera- 
tions by other £gures which may be easily 
procured. 

VII. Logick, or the art of arranging and con- 
necting ideas, of forming and examining argn- 
meuts, is universally allowed to be an attainment 
in the utmost degree worthy the ambition of 
that being whose highest honour is to be endued 
with reason; but it is doubted whether that 
ambition has yet been gratified, and whether the 
powers of ratiocination have been much im- 
proved by any systems of art, or methodical 
institutions. The Ugick which for so many ages 
kept possession of the schools, has at last been 
coudemned as a mere art of wranghng, of very 
little use in the pursuit of truth; and later 
writers have contented themselves with giving 
an account of the operations of the mind, 
marking the various stages of her progress, and 
giving some general rules for the regulation of 
her conduct. The method of these writers is < 
here followed ; but without a servile adherence 
to any, and with endeavours to make improve- 
ments upon all. This work, however laborioos, 
has yet been fruitless, if there be truth in an ob- 
servation very frequently made, that logicians 
out of the school do not reason better than nien 
unassisted by those lighla Yf\i\c\iV\i«vc %cA&u<c«is 
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supposed to bestow. It is not to be doubted 
but tbat logicians may be sometimes overborne 
by their passions, or blinded by their prejudices : 
and that a man may reason iU, as he may act 
ill, not because he does not know what is right, 
b«t because he does not regard it; yet it is no 
more the fault of his art that it does not direct 
him when his attention is withdrawn from it, 
than it is the defect of his sight that he misses his 
way when he shuts his eyes. Against this cause 
of error there is no provision to ba made, other- 
wise than by inculcating the value of truth, and 
the necessity of conquering the passions. But 
logich may likewise fail to produce its effects 
upon common occasions, for want of being fre- 
quently and familiarly applied, till its precepts 
may direct the mind imperceptibly, as the fingers 
of a musician are regulated by his knowledge 
of the tune. This readiness of recollection is 
only to be procured by frequent impression ; and 
therefore it will be proper, when logich has been 
once learned, the teacher take frequent occa- 
aion, in the most easy and familiar conversation, 
to observe when its rules are preserved, and 
when they are broken ; and that afterwards he 
read no authors without exacting of his pupil an 
account of every remarkable exemplification, or 
breach of the laws of reasoning. 

When this system has been digested, if it be 
thought necessary to proceed farthejr in the 
study of method, it will be proper to recom- 
mend Crousaz, Watts, Le Clerc, Wolfius, and 
Locke's Essay on Human UndeTa\axk&v[^L\ voi^ 
if there be imagined any neceaaitj oi ^&xv%^^ 
periputetiek logick, which baa \m«u '(«t\^^'< 

c c 3 
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condemned without a candid trial, it will be 
convenient to proceed to Sanderson, Wallis^ 
Crackanthorp.imd Aristotle. 

VIII. To excite a cnriositj after the woib 
of God, is the chief design of the small speoi* 
men of natural histery inserted in this coilec« 
tion ; which, however, may be sufficient to put 
the mind in motion, and in some measure to 
direct its steps ; but its effects may easily be 
improved by a phOosophick master, who will 
every day iind a thousand opportuiuties of 
turning the attention of his scholars to the con- 
templation of the objects that surround them, 
of laying open the wonderful art with which 
every part of the universe is formed, and the 
providence which governs the vegetable and 
animal creation. He may lay before them the 
Religious Philosopher, Ray, Derham's Physico- 
Theology, together with the Spectacle de la 
Nature ; and in time recommend to their pe- 
rusal Rondoletius and Aldrovandus. 

IX. But how much soever the reason may be 
strengthened by logick, or the conceptions of 
the mind enlarged by the study of nature, it is 
necessary the man be not suffered to dwell upon 
them so long as to neglect the study of himself, 
the knowledge of his own station in the ranks 
of being, and his various relations to the innn- 
merable multitudes which surround him, and 
with whjch his Maker has ordained him to be 
united for the reception and communication of 
happiness. To consider these aright is of the 
greatest importance, since from these arise duties 
which be cannot neglect. Eihicksy or morality, 

therefore, is one of the staAV^ti ^V\Odl qi^^x. \» 
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begin with tbe first fflimpse of reason, and only 
ena with life itself. Oilier acquisitions are 
merely temporary benefits, except as they con- 
tribute to illustrate the knowledge, and confirm 
tUe practice, of morality and piety, which ex- 
tend their influence beyond the ffrave, and in- 
orease our happiness through endless duration. 
This great science, therefore, must be incul- 
cated with care and assiduity , such as its im- 
portance ought to incite in reasonable minds : 
and for the prosecution of this design, fit op- 
portunities are always at hand. As the iuiport- 
ance of logick is to be shewn by detecting false 
arguments, the excellence of morality is to be 
displayed by proving the deformity, the re- 
proach, and the misery of all deviations from 
it. Yet it is to be remembered, that the laws 
of mere morality are no coercive power; and, 
however they may by conviction of their fitness 
please the reasoner in the shade, when the pas- 
sions stagnate without impulse, and the appetites 
are secluded from their objects, they will be of 
little force against the ardour of desire, or the 
vehemence of rage, amidst the pleasures and 
tumults of the world. To counteract the power 
of teuiptatious, hope must be excited by the 
prospect of rewards, and fear by the expec- 
tation of punishment ; and virtue may owe her 
panegyricks to morality, but must derive her 
authority from religion. 

When therefore the obligations of* morality 
aro taught, let the sanctions of Christianity 
never bo forgotten ; by which it will be &h«^^^ 
that they give Btrengilx and lustre to «^^\io>^^^\ 
religion will appear to be the voic© ol t^%»«>^' 
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and morality the will of God. Under this ar- 
ticle mnst be recommended Tnlly's Offices, 
Grotias, PnSendorfy Cumberland's Laws of 
Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison's Moral 
and Religions Essays. 

X. Thus far the work is composed for the use 
of scholars, merely as they are men. Bat it 
was thought necessary to introduce something 
that might be particularly adapted to that coun- 
trv for which it is designed ; and therefore a 
discourse has been added upon trade and com- 
merce, of which it becomes every man of this 
nation to understand at least the general prin- 
ciples, as it is impossible that any should be 
high or low enough not to be in some degree 
atl'ected by their declension or prosperity. It is 
therefore necessary that it should be universallj 
known among us, what changes of property are 
advantageous, or when the balance of trade is 
on our side ; what are the products or manufac- 
tures of other countries ; and how far one nation 
may in any species of trafiick obtain or preserve 
superiority over another. The theory of trade 
is yet but little understood, and therefore the 
practice is often without real advantage to the 
publick ; but it might be carried on with more 
general success, if its principles were better 
considered ; and to excite that attention is onr 
chief design. To the perusal of this book may 
succeed that of Mun upon foreign Trade, Sir 
Josiah Child, Locke upon Coin, Davenant's Trea- 
tises, the British Merchant, Dictionnaire de 
Commerce, and, for an abstract or compendium* 
Gee, and an improvement \]haX may hereafter be 
made upon bis plan. 
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XI. The principles of law$ and government 
come next to be considered ; by which men 
•re taught to whom obedience b due, for what 
it is paid, and in what degree it may be justly 
required. This knowledge, by peculiar neces- 
sity, constitutes a part of the education of an 
Englishman, who professes to obey his prince 
according to the law, and who is himself a se- 
condary legislator, as he gives his consent, by 
his representative, to all the laws by which he 
is bound, and has a right to petition the great 
council of the nation, whenever he thinks they 
are deliberating upon an act detrimental to the 
interest of the community. This is therefore a 
subject to which the thoughts of a young man 
ought to be directed ; and that he may obtain 
iuch knowledge as may qualify him to act and 
judge as one of a free people, let him be directed 
to add to this introduction, Fortescue's Treatises, 
N. Bacon's Historical Discourse on the Laws 
and Qovernment of England, Temple's Intro- 
duction, Locke on Oovemment, Zouch's Ele- 
menta Juris Civilis, Plato Redivivus, Ourdon's 
History of Parliaments, and Hooker's Eccle- 
aiastical Polity. 

XII. Having thus supplied the young student 
with knowledge, it remains now that he learns 
its application ; and that thus qualified to act his 
part, lie bo at last taught to chuse it. For this 
purpose a section is added upon human life and 
mannen; in which he is cautioned against the 
danger of indulging his pa$tionip of vitiating his 
kiUfittt and depraving his ientimenti. H« v% \\i* 
Btruoted ia the$e points hy three t«L>A<b%,V«o ^'^ 
ivLich were of the highest auXYiOXiVj Vb^ ^"^ 

i 
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ancient Pagan world. But at this he is not to 
rest; for if he expects to be wise and happy, 
he must diligently study the Scrifturss of 
God. 

Such is the book now proposed , as the first 
initiation into the knowledge of things, which 
has been thought by many to be too long delayed 
in the present forms of education. Whether 
the complaints be not often ill-grounded, may 
perhaps be disputed ; but it is at least reason- 
able to believe, that greater proficiency might 
sometimes be made ; that real knowledge might 
be more early communicated; and that children 
might be allowed, without injury to health, to 
spend many of those hours upon useful employ- 
ments, which are generally lost in idleness and 
play ; therefore the publick will surely encoo- 
rage an f experiment, by which, if it fails, no- 
body is hurt ; and if it succeeds, all the fntnre 
ages of the world may find advantage ; which 
may eradicate or prevent vice, by turning to a 
better use those moments in which it is learned 
or indulged ; and in some sense lengthen life, 
by teaching posterity to enjoy those years which 
have hitherto been lost. The success, and even 
the trial of this experiment, will depend upon 
those to whom the care of our youth is commit- 
ted ; and a due sense of the importance of their 
trust will easily prevail upon them to encourage 
a work which pursues the design of improving 
education. If any part of the following per- 
formance shall upon trial be found capable of 
amendment; if any thing can be added or al- 
tered^ 80 as to render the altaiumeDt of know- 
ledge more easy ; t\ie "EdSloT V^ \i^ ^tAx«iss3w^ 
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obliged to any gentleman, particularly those 
\krho are engaged in the business of teaching, for 
such hints or observations as may tend towards 
the improvement, and will spare neither expence 
nor trouble in making the best use of their in- 
formation. 



PREFACE TO ROLT'S DICTIONARY*. 

No expectation is more fallacious than that which 
lathors form of the reception which their la- 
bours will find among mankind. Scarcely any 
man publishes a book, whatever it be, without 
belieying that he has caught the moment when 
the publick attention is vacant to his call, and 
the world is disposed in a particular manner to 
learn the art which he undertakes to teach. 

The writers of this volume are not so far ex- 
empt from epidemical prejudices, but that they 
likewise please themselves with imagining, that 
they have reserved their labours to a propitious 
conjuncture, and that this is the proper time for 
the publication of a Dictionary of Commerce. 

The predictions of an author are very far 
from infallibility; but in justification of some 
degree of confidence it may be properly ob- 
served, that there was never from the earliest 
ages a time in which trade so much engaged the 
attention of mankind, or commercial gain was 
sought with such general emulation. Nations 
which have hitherto cultivated no art but that 

* A new DictioDarj^ of Trade end Commerce, compiled 
from the Information of the most eminent Metcb%n\a, «xv^ 
from the Work* of ihe best Writers on commeTciil ^xjJoi^^Vi 
in all iMBgttkget, by Mr. Rolu Folio, 1757. 
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of war, nor conceived any means of encreasing 
riches but by plunder, are awakened to more io- 
ofTensive industry. Those whom the possession 
of subterraneous treasures have long disposed 
to accommodate themselves by foreign industry, 
are at last convinced, that idleness never will 
be rich. The merchant is now invited to everj 
port, manufactures are established in all citiet, 
and princes who just can view the sea from some 
single comer of their dominions, are enlarginr 
harbours, erecting mercantile connpanies, and 
preparing to traffick in the remotest couutries. 
Nor is the form of this work less popular tbaD 
the subject It has lately been the practice of 
the learned to range knowledge by the alphabet, 
and publish dictionaries of every kind of lite- 
rature. This practice has perhaps been carried 
too far by the force of fashion. Sciences, in 
themselves systematical and coherent, are not 
very properly broken into such fortuitous distri- 
butions. A dictionary of arithmetick or geo- 
metry can serve only to confound; but com- 
merce, considered in its whole extent, seems to 
refuse any other method of arrangement, as it 
comprises innumerable particulars uncoonected 
with each other, among which there is no reason 
why any should be first or last, better than b 
furnished by the letters that com pose their names. 
We cannot indeed boast ourselves the inven- 
tors of a scheme so commodious and compre- 
hensive. The French, among innumerable pro- 
jects for the promotion of traffick, have taken 
care to supply t\xe\T m^^xcVi^Tits with a Dic/tof- 
naire de dommeicc,co\\e<i\.ft^Vv^^^^\.\\AMte\ ^ 
aDcI exactness, bnt loo Ut%«> ^w ^ww»ss^l^*^^ 
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and adapted to their own trade. This book, as 
well as others, has been carefully coDsulted, 
that our merchants may not be ignorant of any 
thing known by their enemies or rivak. 

Such indeed is the extent of our undertaking, 
thai it was necessary to solicit every information, 
to consult the living and the dead. The great 
qualification of him that attempts a work thus 
general is diligence of enquiry. No man has 
opportunity or ability to acquaint himself with 
all the subjects of a commercial dictionary, so 
as to describe from his own knowledge, or as- 
sert on his own experience. Ho must therefore 
often depend upon the veracity of others, as 
every man depends in common life, and have no 
other skill to ooast than that of selecting judi- 
oiously, and arranging properly. 

But to him who considers the extent of our 
subject, limited only by the bounds of nature 
and of art, the task of selection and method will 
appear sufficient to overburden industry and dis- 
tract attention. Many branches of commeroe 
are subdivided into smaller and smaller parts, 
till at last they become so minute as not easily 
to be noted by observation. Many interests are 
ao woven among each other as not to be disen- 
tangled without long enquiry; many arts are 
industriously kept secret, and many practices 
necessary to bo known, are carried on in parts 
too remote for intelligence. 

But the knowledge of trade ia of so much 
importance to a maritime nation, that no labour 
can be thought great by which informatlotk vda?) 
be obtained; and therefore we bo^^e V\i^ xf:^^^^^ 
miU not have reason to compla\u» iViaV^ o^ ^\kaN 
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he mi^ht justly expect to find, any thing is a | 
omitted. :c' 

To give a detail or analysis of onr work is N 
very difficult; a yolnme intended to contain bi 
whatever is requisite to be known by every u 
trader, necessarily becomes so miscellaneoiu \i 
and unconnected as not to be easily reducible to i: 
heads ; yet, since we pretend in some measure ; 
to treat of trailick as a science, and to make ; 
that regular and systematical which has hitherto - 
been to a great degree fortuitous and conjectoral, 
and has often succeeded by chance rather than 
by condact, it will be proper to shew that a dis- 
tribution of parts has been attempted, which, 
though rude and inadequate, will at least pre- 
serve some order, and enable the mind to take 
a methodical and successive view of this design. 
In the dictionary which we here offer to Uie 
publick, we propose to exhibit the materkibt 
the places, and the means of traffick. 

The materials or subjects of traffick are wkai- 
ever is bought and sold, and include therefore . 
every production of nature. 

In giving an account of the commodities of 
nature, whether those which are to be used Id ; 
their original state, as drugs and spices, or those ! 
which become useful when they receive a new 
form from human art, as flax, cotton, and me- 
tals, we shall shew the places of their produc- 
tion, the manner in which they grow, the art of 
cultivating or collecting them, their discrimina- 
tions and varieties, by which the best sorts aie 
known from the worse, and genuine from ficti- 
thus, the arts by whicli Ibey are counterfeited, 
the casualties by ^\i\cYi\\ie^ «tft \TB?^VkVNA^«A 
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ho practices by which the datuage is palliated 
»r concealed. We shall likewise shew their vir- 
ues and uses, and trace them through all the 
;hanges which they undergo. 

The history of manufactures is likewise deli- 
vered. Of every artidcial commodity the man- 
ler in which it is made is in some measure de- 
loribod, though it must be remembered, that 
nanual operations are scarce to be conveyed by 
Miy words to him that has not seen them. Some 
geoorul notions may however be aiforded : it is 
assy to comprehend, that plates of iron are 
foruiod by the pressure of rollers, and bars by 
the strokes of a hammer ; that a cannon is cast, 
and that an anvil is forged. But as it is to most 
traders of more use to know when their goods 
are well wrought, than by what means, care has 
been taken to name the places where every ma- 
nufacture has been carried furthest, and the 
marks by which its excellency may be ascer- 
tained. 

By Hxeplaoei of trade are understood all ports, 
cities, or towns, where staples are established, 
nanufaotures are wrought, or any commodities 
are bought and sold advantageously. This part 
of our work includes an enumeration of almost 
all the remarkable places in the world, with such 
an account of their situation, custonu, and pro- 
ducts, as the merchant would require, who being 
to begin a new trade in any foreign country, 
was yet ignorant of the commodities of the 
place, and the manners of the inhabitants. 

But the chief attention of the metcVi^XkX.^ %:(A 
ooa»equeatly of the author who nvt\\a% lot ^d^^^* 
ehmatt, ought to be employed upon Ocue'wt^ 
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trade, which include all the knowledge and prac- 
tice necessary to the skilfnl and auccenfnl con- 
duct of commerce. 

The first of the means of trade is proper edu- 
cation, which may confer a competent skill in 
numbers; to be afterwards completed in the 
counting-house, by observation of the manner of 
statine accounts, and regulating books, which is 
one of the few arts which haying been studied 
in proportion to its importance, is carried as kt 
as use can require. The counting-house of in 
accomplished merchant is a school of method, 
where the great science may be learned of rang- 
ing particulars under generals^ of bringing the 
different parts of a transaction together, and of 
shewing at one view a long series of dealing and 
exchange. Let no man venture into large busi- 
ness while he is ignorant of the method of regii- 
latiog books ; never let him imagine that any 
degree of natural abilities will enable him to 
supply this deficiency, or preserve multiplicitj 
of afi'airs from inextricable confusion. 

This is the study, without which all other 
studies will be of little avail ; but this alone is 
not sufficient. It will be necessary to learn many 
other things, which however may be easily in- 
cluded in the preparatory institutions, such as 
an exact knowledge of the weights and meatwrtt 
of different countries, and some skill in geogra- 
phy and navigation, with which this book may 
perhaps sufficiently supply him. 

In navigation, considered as part of the skill 
of a merchant, is mcVa^ed tlqI^q mnoh the art 
of steering a ship, ^ \ii«^Vxkft^\^^'^^ ^^sm^vsip 
coast, and of the diff^^T^iiX Y«X^ v» ^^s^^>» 
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oai^oes are sent ; the customs to be paid ; the 
passes, permissions, or certificates to be pro- 
cured; the hazards of every voyage, and the 
true rate of insurances. To this must^'be added, 
an acquaintance with the policies and arts of 
other nations, as well those to whom the com- 
modities are sold, as of those who carry goods 
of the same kind to the same market ; and who 
are therefore to be watched as rivals endeavour- 
ing to take advantage of every error, miscar- 
riage, or debate. 

The chief of the means of trade is money, of 
which our late refinements in trafiick have made 
the knowledge extremely difficult. The mer- 
chant must not only inform himself of the va- 
rious denominations and value of foreign coins, 
together with their method of counting and re- 
dacing ; such as the milleries of Portugal, and 
the livres of France ; but he must learn what is 
of more difficult attainment; the discount of 
exchanges, the nature of current paper, the 
principles upon which the several banks of Eu- 
rope are established, the real value of funds, 
the true credit of trading companies, with all 
the sources of profit, and possibilities of loss. 

All this he must learn merely as a private 
dealer, attentive only to his own advantage ; but 
as every man ought to consider himself as part 
of the community to which he belongs, and 
while he prosecutes his own interest to promote 
likewise that of his country, it is necessary for 
the trader to look abroad upon mankind, and 
study many questions which are perh^^^ tslqt^ 
proper}jr political than mercantile. 

He ought therefore to conaidar Nex'^ «k»^>a 
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rately the balance of trade, or the proportioD 
between things exported and imported ; to ex- 
amine what kinds of commerce are nnlawM, 
either as being expressly prohibited, because 
detrimental to the manufactures or other iDte^ 
est of his conntry, as the exportation of silver 
to the East Indies, and the iutrodnction of 
French commodities ; or unlawfol in itself, as 
the traffick for negroes. He ought to be able to 
state with accuracy, the benefits and mischieft 
of monopolies, and exclusive companies ; to es- 
quire into the arts which have been practised bj 
them to make them necessary, or by their op- 
ponents to make them odious. He should io- 
form himself what trades are declining, wi 
what are improveable ; when the advantage is 
on our side, and when on that of our rivals. 

The state of our colonies is always to be dili- 
gently surveyed, that no advantage may be lost 
which they can afford, and that every opportu- 
nity may be improved of encreasing their wealth 
and power, or of making them usefiil to their 
mother country. 

There is no knowledge of more frequent use 
than that of duties and imposts, whether customs 
paid at the ports, or excises levied on the mana- 
facturer. Much of the prosperity of a trading 
nation depends upon duties properly apportioned; 
so that what is necessary may continue cheap, 
and what is of use only to luxury may in some 
measure atone to the publick for the mischief 
done to individuals. Duties may often be so 
regulated as to become w&eful even to those that 
pay them ; and i\ie^ m^>j >a«k X^^^v^^^ ^<5^ '^- 
' Uy imposed as to A\^co\vc^'¥,^ \!k»^^<^v^^'«s^ 
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» industry, and give temptation to frand 
ilawfdl practices. 

teach all this is the design of the Com- 
il Dictionary ; which, though immediately 
rimarily written for the merchants, will be 
t to every man of business or curiosity. 

is no man who is not in some degree a 
ant, who has not something to buy and 
lung to sell, and who does not therefore 
such instructions as may teach him the 
alue of possessions or commodities. 
I descriptions of the productions of the 
and water, which this volume will contain, 
e equally pleasing and useful to the specu- 
vith any other natural history ; and the 
its of various manufactures will constitute 
temptible body of experimental philosophy, 
ascriptions of ports and cities may instruct 
ographer as well as if they were found in 

appropriated only to his own science; 
e aoctrines of funds, insurances, currency, 
lolies, exchanges, and duties, is so neces- 
the politician, that without it he can be 
use either in the council or the senate, 
n speak or think justiy either on war or 

therefore hope that we shall not repent 
)our of compiling this work ; nor flatter 
Fes unreasonably, in predicting a favour- 
3ception to a book which no condition of 
n render useless, which may contribute to 
vantage of all that make or receive laws, 
that buy or seU, of all that wish to k^«<^ 
\tove their possessions, of aU tbAl dieva^ 
ich, and all thai desire to be Vue. 
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PREFACE 

TO TBB TEAV8LATION OV 

FATHER LOBO's VOYAGE to ABYSSINIA* 

Th£ foUowiug relation is so curious and eo- 
tertaining, and the dissertations that accompany 
it so judicious and instructive, that the trans* 
later is confident his attempt stands in need of 
no apology, whatever censures may fall on the 
performance. 

The Portuguese traveller, contrary to flic 
general vein of his countrymen, has amused his 
reader with no romantick absurdities or incre- 
dible fictions : whatever he relates, whether 
true or not, is at least probable ; and he who 
tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probabi- 
lity, has a right to demand that they should be* 
lieve him who cannot contradict him. 

He appears, by his modest and unaffected 
narration, to have described things as he saw 
them, to have copied nature from the life, sod 
to have consulted his senses, not his imagina- 
tion. He meets with no basilisks that destroy 
with their eyes; his crocodiles devour their 
prey without tears ; and his cataracts fall from 
the rock without deafening the iieighbouriog 
inhabitants. 

The reader will here find no regions cursed 
with irremediable barrenness, or blest with 
spontaneous fecundity ; no perpetual gloom or 
unceasing sunshine ; nor are the nations here 
described either devoid of all sense of humani- 

• For an acconnl of i\\V& \>ooY>t %«^ ^^lisl^ ^V -^^^ \,«c^. 
y Mr. Murp\iy. 
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-ty, or consummate in all private and social 
virtues: here are no Hottentots without reli- 
gioUf polity, or articulate language ; no Chinese 
perfectly polite^ and completely skilled in all 
aeienoes : he will discover what will always be 
^Usoovered by a diligent and impartial inquirer, 
that wherever human nature is to be found, 
there is a. mixture of vice and virtue, a contest 
of passion and reason; and that the Creator 
dotn not appear partial in his dbtributions, but 
lias balanced in most countries their particular 
inconveniences by particular favours. 

In his account of the mission, where his vera- 
city is most to be suspected, he neither exag- 
gerates over-much the merits of the Jesuits, if 
we consider the partial regard paid by the Por- 
tuguese to their countrymen, by the Jesuits to 
n their society, and by the papists to their church, 
nor aggravates the vices of the Abyssinians; 
g bat if the reader will not be satisfied with a 
I popish account of a popish mission, he may have 
I recourse to the History of the Church of Abys- 
g ainia, written by Dr. Geddes, in which he will 
,^^ find the actions and sufferings of the missiona- 
^ ries placed in a different light, though the same 
^ in wnich Mr. Le Grand, with all his zeal for 
. the Roman church, appears to have seen them. 
This learned dissertator, however valuable 
. for his industry and erudition, is yet more to 
be esteemed for having dared so freely, in the 
midst of France, to declare his disapprobation 
^ of the patriarch Oviedo's sanguinary seal, who 
I was continually importuning the PotVql^^m^v^ 
heat up their drums for miasionam^ "w^o tdS^^ 
presoh tbe gogpel with sworda la ISdaVc \as^^i 
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and propagate by desolation and sUnighter the 
true worship of the God of peace. 

It is not easy to forbear reflecting with how 
little reason these men profess themselTes tbe 
followers of Jesus, who left this great chan^ 
teristick to his disciples, that they shovldbe 
known by laving one another, by uniTersal and 
unbounded charity and benevoleikce. 

Let us suppose an inhabitant of some remote 
and superior region, yet unskilled in the wayi 
of men, having read and considered the precepts 
of the gospel, and the example of onr SaTioar, 
to come down in search of Uie true churdu If 
he would not enquire after it among the crod, 
the insolent, and the oppressive ; among those 
who are continually grasping at dominion wet 
souls as well as bodies ; among those who an \ 
employed in procuring to themselves impuoitj . 
for the most enormous villanies, and studying i 
methods of destroying their fellow creatures, ; 
not for their crimes but their errors — if he wouU j 
not expect to meet benevolence engage in mai- ' 
sacres, or to find mercy in a court of inquisition, 
he would not look for the true church in the 
church of Rome. 

Mr. Le Grand has given in one dissertation 
an example of great moderation, in deviating 
from the temper of his religion ; bnt in tbe 
others has left proofs, that learning and honestf 
are often too weak to oppose prejudice. He 
has made no scruple of preferring the testimonj 
of father Dn Bernat to the writings of all the 
Portuguese Jesuits, to whomi he aOows great 
zeai, but little learnm^, Vy^w^x. >^\s£^^a^ 
'ler reason than that ViV* i«^o>wvVfc-wTa!^^w^TBB^ 
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man. This is writing only to Frenchmen and 
to papists : a protestant would be desirous to 
know, why he must imagine that father Da Ber- 
nat had a cooler head or more knowledge, and 
why one man whose account is singular, is not 
more likely to be mistaken than many agreeing 
in the same account. 

If the Portuguese were biassed by any parti- 
colar views, another bias equally poweifiii may 
have deflected the Frenchman from the truth ; 
for tliey evidently write with contrary designs : 
the Portuguese, to make their mission seem more 
necessary, endeavoured to place in the strongest 
light the differences between the Abyssinian 
and Roman church; but the great Ludolfus, 
laying hold on the advantage, reduced these later 
writers to prove their conformity. 

Upon the whole, the controversy seems of no 
great importance to those who believe the Holy 
Scriptures sufficient to teach the way of salva- 
tion ; but, of whatever moment it may be thought, 
there are no proofs sufficient to decide it. 

His discourses on indifferent subjects will 
divert as well as instruct ; and if either in these, 
or in the relation of father Lobo, any argument 
shall appear unconvincing, or description ob- 
scure, Uiey are defects incident to all maukind, 
which, however, are not too rashly to be im* 
pnted to the authors, being sometimes perhaps 
more justly chargeable on the translator. 

In Uiis translation (if it may be so called) 
great liberties have been taken, which, whether 
joatifiable or not, shall be fairlj ooii£^«m^>«sA 
)et thejudioioa» part of mankiikdip«x^^v^^^ ^^"^^ 
demo tbeiu. « 
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In the first part the greatest freedom has beei 
used, in redaciDg the narratioii into a nirrof 
compass ; so that it u hj no means a tramli- 
tion, bat an epitome, in which, whether eten 
thing either nsefol or entertaining be comprised, 
the compiler' is least qoalified to determine. 

In the account of Abyssinia, and the contiim- 
tion, the authors have been followed with mon 
exactness ; and as few pasfuiges appeared either 
insignificant or tedious, few have been eitbr 
shortened or omitted. 

The dissertations are the onlj part in which 
an exact translation has been attempted; ui 
even in those, abstracts are sometimes given ii' 
stead of literal quotations, particularly in the 
first ; and sometimes other parts have been con- 
tracted. 

Several memorials and letters, which are 
printed at the end of the dissertations to secure 
the credit of the foregoing narrative, are en- 
tirely left out. 

It is hoped that after this confession, whoever 
shall compare this attempt with the originil, tf 
he shall find no proofs of fraud or partialitj» 
will candidly overlook any failure of judgment 



AN 

ESSAY ON EPITAPHS. 

From the Gentleman's Magazine^ 1740. 

Though criticism has been cultivated in every 

age of learning, by men of great abilities and 

extensive knowledge ^ till the rules of writing 

are become rather WTiSci&xk&oMv^ >^«s\.\&s^3^QS!3»^ 

^'^ the mind ; thou^ «\mo«x ^^«t^ «^^>m^ ^ 
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composition has beeu the subject of particular 
treatises, and given birth to definitions, distinc- 
tions^ precepts, and illustrations ; yet no critick 
of note, that has fallen within my observation, 
has hitherto thought iepulchral . itucriptions 
worthy of a minute examination, or pointed out 
with proper accuracy their beauties and defects. 

The reasons of this neglect it is useless to 
enquire, and perhaps impossible to discover ; it 
might be justly expected that this kind of writing 
would have been the favourite topick of criticism, 
and that self-love might have produced some re- 
gard for it, in those authors that have crowded 
libraries with elaborate dissertations upon Ho- 
mer ; since to afford a subject for heroick poems 
is the privilege of very few, but every man may 
expect to be recorded in an epitaph, and tliere- 
fore finds some interest in providing that his 
memory may not suffer by an unskilful pane- 
gyrick. 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity de- 
serve to have any part in the regulation of our 
studies. Epitaphs seem intitled to more than 
common regard, as they are probably of the 
same age with the art of writing. The most 
ancient structures in the world, the Pyramids, 
are supposed to be sepulchral monuments, which 
either pride or gratitude erected; and the same 
passions which incited men to such laborious and 
expensive methods of preserving their own 
memory, or that of their benefactors, would 
doubtless incline them not to neglect any easier 
means by which the same ends might be ob\»XL<^. 
Nature and reason have dictated to e^etN \i^>^Q!^« 
that to preaerwe good actions ftom owlVv^^^^ ^ 
VOL. Xs n wt 
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both tbe iaterest and duty of mankind : and i 
therefore we tind no people acquainted with the i 
use of letters, that omitted to grace the tombs 
of their heroes and wise men with panegyrical i 
inscriptions. i 

To examine, therefore, in what the perfection 
of Epitaphs consists^ and what rales are to be 
observed in composing them, will be at least of 
as much use as other critical enquiries ; and for 
assigning a few hours to such disquisitions, great 
examples at least, if not strong reasons, may be 
pleaded. 

An Epitaph, as the word itself implies, is an 
inscription on the tomb, and in its most extensive 
import may admit indiscriminately satire or 
praise. But as malice has seldom produced 
monuments of defamation, and the tombs hitherto 
raised have been the work of friendship and be- 
nevolence, custom has contracted the original 
latitude of the word, so that it signifies in the 
general acceptation an inscription engraven oh 
a tomb in honour of the person deceased. 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to 
incite others to the imitation of their excellences, 
the principal intention of Epitaphs is to perpe- 
tuate the examples of yirtne, that the tomb of a 
good man may supply the want of his presence, 
and veneration for his memory produce the 
same effect as the observation of his life. Those 
Epitaphs are, therefore, the most perfect, 
which set virtue in the strongest light, and are 
best adapted to exalt the reader's ideas and rouse 
his emulation. 

To this end it is noi alN?«c^^Ti«c«%&ary to reconnt 
the actiodfl of a hero, or euuift.«w\» >Jckft httv^^ 
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of a philosopher; toimagiiie saoh infdrmatiotis 
neceaMrjy is to detract from their characters, 
or to soppoee their workf moortal, or their aGhiere- 
nprents lo danger of being forgotten. The bare 
name of such men anawiers every fmrpose of a 
ioqg inscriptioo. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newtoit 
beeb aobjoined to the design upon hia monumenty 
instead of a k>ng detail of his discoyeries, which 
BO philosopher can wuit, and whidi none but a 
idiilosopher can understand, those, by whose 
direction it was raised, had dene more honour 
both to him and to themaelyea. 

This indeed, is a eommendation which it re- 
mires no genins to bestow, bnt which can never 
beoome valgar or c(mtemptible» if bestowed 
with' judgment, because no single age produces 
many men of merit superior to panegyrick. 
None but the first names can stand unassisted 
against the Mtacks of time; and if men raised 
to reputation by accident or oaprioe, have nothing 
bat their names engraved on ttieir tombs, there 
is danger lest in a few years Ahe inscription re- 
quire an interpreter, l^ma have theur expec- 
tations heen disappointed who honoured Picus 
of Mirandela with this pompous epitaph : 

Hie sites est Psovs MtaAVAOLAy cattm aoniiit 
£t Tsgus et GMiges, fomn et Atrtipodci. 

Hia name, then celebrated in the remotest coi^ 
nera of the earth, is now almost fbivolten ; and 
hia works, then studied, admired, and applauded, 
are now mouldering in obsonrity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is aahntt 
character simple and unadorned, unAicml «il^v 
gmniiaa, Mapemdreg, oTAit^aM\u . %wkk^^^ 

BE2 
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the insoriptions in use among the Romans, uix 
which the victories gained by their emperors 
were commemorated by a single epithet; as 
Caesar Oermanieus, Caesar Ikunau^ Crermameittf 
lUyricm. Sach would be this epitaph, Isaacvs 
Newton uSy naturae legibus invesHgatiSf Ate 
guiemsU. 

But to far the greatest part of mankind a 
longer encomium is necessary for the publication 
of their virtues, and the preservation of their 
memories; and in the composition of these it is 
that art is principally required, and precepts 
therefore may be useful. 

In writing Epitaphs, one circumstance is 
to be considered, which affects no oth^r compo- 
sition ; the place in which they are now com- 
monly found restrains them to a particular air 
of solemnity, and debars them from the ad- 
mission of lH lighter or gayer ornaments. In 
this it is that the style of an Epitaph necessa- 
rily differs from that of an Eleot. The custom 
of burying our dead either in or near our 
churches/perhaps originally founded on arational 
design of fitting the mind for religious exercises, 
by laying before it the most affecting proof of 
the uncertainty of life, makes it proper to ex- 
clude from our Epitaphs all such adlnsions as 
are contrary to the doctrines for the propagation 
of which the churches are erected, and to the 
end for which those who peruse the monuments 
must be supposed to come thither. Nothing is, 
therefore, more ridiculous than to copy the 
Roman inscriptions, which were ensraven on 
stones by the high- way , vnd ^^om^o^od by those 
wAo generally reflected ou motVe^v^ ^xiX'S vi^ 
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excite in themselves and otliers a quicker relish 
of pleasure, and a more luxurious enjoyment 
of life, and whose regard for the dead extended 
no farther than a wish that the earth might be 
light upon them. 

All allusions to the heathen mythology are 
therefore absurd, and all regard for the sense- 
less remains of a dead man impertinent and su- 
perstitious. One of the first distinctions of the 
primitive Christians, was their neglect of bestow- 
ing garlands on the dead, in which they are very 
rationally defended by their apologist in Minu- 
tius Felix. ** We lavish no flowers nor odours 
on the dead," says he, *' because they have no 
sense of fragrance or of beauty." We profess 
to reverence the dead, not for their sake, but for 
our own. It is therefore always with indigna- 
tion or contempt that I read the epitaph on 
Cowley, a man whose learning and poetry were 
his lowest merits. 

A urea dom late Tolitant toa scripta per orbem, 
£t fa ma eteroum vivis, divine Poeta, 
Hie placida jacaaa requie, custodiat urnani 
Cana Fides, vigilentque perenni lampade Mum t 
Sit sacer ille locus, nee quis temengrius ausit 
Sacrilega turbare manu veuerabile busteni. 
Intacti maneant, maneant per secula dulces 
CowLBii cineret, serventque immobile saium* 

To pray that the ashes of a friend may lie un- 
disturbed, and that the divinities that favoured 
him in his life, may watch for ever round him 
to preserve his tomb from violation, and drive sa- 
crilege away, is only rational in himwhobelieveik 
the soul interested in the repose oi V)[ie\i^^'^ ^wA 
tbepo werg which he invokes for \\a iptoVbOAoxi^^K^! 

ee3 
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to preserve it To censure such expressions as 
contrary to religion, or as remains of heathen 
anperstition, would be too great a degree of se- 
verity. I condemn them only as nninstmctiTe 
and unafiTecting, as too ladicrous for reverenee 
or grief, for Christianity and a temple. 

That the designs and decorations of moDO- 
ments ought likewise to be formed with the same 
regard to the solemnity of the place, cannot be 
denied ; it is an established principle, that all 
ornaments owe their beauty to their propriety. 
The same glitter of dress that adds graces to gai^ 
and youth, would make age and dignity coi- 
temptible. Charon with ms boat la far froa 
heightening the awful grandeur of the universal 
judgment, though drawn by Angelo himself; 
nor is it easy to imagine a greater absurdity Aas 
that of gracing the walls of a Christian temple 
with the figure of Mars leading a hero to batUe, 
or Cupids sporting round a virgin. The pope 
who defaced the statues of the deities at the 
tomb of Sannazarius, is, in my opinion, more 
easily to be defended, than he that erected them. 

It is for the same reason improper to address 
the Epitaph to the passenger, a custom which 
an injudicious veneration for antiquity introduced 
again at the revival of letters, and which, among 
many others, Passeratius suffered to mblead 
him in his EpitaiPH upon the heart of Henry king 
of France, who was stabbed by Clement the 
monk ; which yet deserves to be inserted, for 
the sake of shewing how beautiful even impro- 
prieties may become in the hands of a good 
irriter. 

Cor Regis \sto couAHux %v^> ti^ttiv«i^. 
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Qai jura Oallii, jura Barmatis dedit 
Tectof cacullo hiinc tuitolit •icariof • 
Abi, wvkioT, et dole regnm Tioet* 

1 the monkkh ages^ however ignonmt and 
olishedy the Epitapjia were drawn np with 
^eater propriety than can be ihewn in those^ 
ch more enlightened times have producedi 

Orate pro Anima-^miserrimi Ptecatorii , 

an addreM to the last degree striking and so- 
D, as it flowed nataraUr from the religion^ 
i believed, and awakened in the reader senti-^ 
its of benevolence for the deceased, .and of 
Dern for his own happiness. There was 
ling trifling or Indicrons, nothing thatdid not 
I to the noblest end the propagation of piety 
the increase of devotion. 
t may seem very snperflaons to lay it down 
he first rale for writing Epitaphs, that the 
le of the deceased is not to be omitted ; nor 
old I have thought snch a precept necessary, 
not the practice of the greatest writers shewn 
; it has not been sufficiently regarded. In 
it of the poeticd Epitaphs, the names for 
»m they were composed, may be sought to no 
pose, being only prefixed on the monument. 
)xpose theabsurdity of this omission, it is only 
Bssary to ask how tne Epitaphs, which have 
ived the stones on which they were inscribed, 
dd have contributed to the information of 
terity, had they wanted the names of those 
»m they celebrated. 

a drawing the character of the deo^tifiA^ 
"6 are no roles to be observed ^\i\t&\\ ^o i^'oX 
Jl/rehU to other composiiiomtk. TVl% V^>** 
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ought not to be general, becaase the mind u 1 
lost in the extent of any indefinite idea, and 
cannot be aflected with what it cannot compre- 
hend. When we hear only of a good or great 
man, we know not in what class to place bin, 
nor have any notion of his character, distiod 
from that of a thoasand others; his example ctt 
have no effect upon our conduct, as we hare 
nothing remarkable or eminent to propose to 
our imitation. The Epitaph composed by £b- 
nius for hu own tomb, has both the faults bit 
mentioned. 

Nemo me decoret lacramis, nee funera, fletn 
Faxh. Car ? volito titu' per ora vinun. 

The reader of this Epitaph receives scarce 
any idea from it ; he neither conceives any ve- 
neration for the man to whom it belongs, nor is 
instructed by what methods this boasted repnta- 
tion is to be obtained. 

Tiiough a sepulchral inscription is professedly 
a panegyrick, and, therefore, notconOned to hi' 
torical impartiality, yet it ought always to be 
written with regard to truth. No man ought to 
bo commended for virtues which be never pos- 
sessed, but whoever is curious to know his faolti 
must enquire after them in other places; the 
monuments of the dead are not intended to pe^ 
petuate the memory of crimes, but to exhibit 
patterns of virtue. On the tomb of Maecenas hit 
luxury is not to be mentioned with his mimifi* 
cence, nor is the proscription to find a place os 
the monument of Augustus. 

The best 8u\)iectioT¥.iiYt k^vks»\%^Vi^te virtue; 
virtue exerted iu \\\e t^^cBL^k ^\£^>a2BQA\»&Rft%'^ 
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"vrhich the bulk of mankind are placed, and which, 
-Aerefore, may admit of many imitators. He that 
Imbb delivered his country from oppression, or 
dfreed the world from ignorance and error, can 
<iaKcite the emulation of a very small number; 
Incit he that has repelled the temptations of 
jK>Terty, and disdained to free himself from dis- 
^tress at the expence of his virtue, may aoimate 
:miiltitudes, by his example, to the same firm- 
MBS of heart and steadiness of resolution. 

Of this kind I cannot forbear the mention of 
"two Greek inscriptions; one upon a man whose 
^writings are well known, the other upon a per- 
son whose memory is preserved only in her 
Epitaph, who both lived in slavery, the most 
CAlamitons estate in human life : 

Zonma, qua. tolojmt oitm wrpon urva, 
Corpon nunc itUau ISbera futaJuU* 

" ZosxMA, wko in ber life could only have her body en- 
slaved, now finds her body likewise set at liberty." 

It is impossible to read this Epitaph without 
being animated to bear the evils of life with con- 
stancy, and to support the di«iity of human nature 
under the most pressing afflictions, both by the 
example of the heroine, whose grave we behold, 
and the prospect of that state in which, to use 
the language of the inspired writers, '' The poor 
eease from their labours, and the weary be at 
rest.'" 

The other is upon Epictetut, tii« %Xa\Ol. ^^v- 
losopber: 
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•Serous E;7i'etetuf, mutilatus corpore, vixi 
PauperUquB Jrut, curaque prima Deum, 

'* Epictetus, vlio lies here, was a slave and a cripple, potf 
as the beggar m the proverb, and the favouritft of Heanti'' 

lu this distich is comprised the nohlest paD^ 
gyrick, and the most important instmctioD. 
We may. learn from it that virtue is impncti* 
cahle in no condition, since Epictetus couM ft- 
commend himself to the regard of Hearen, 
amidst the temptations of poverty and slavery; 
slavery, which has always been found so destruc- 
tive to virtue, that in many languages a slaTe 
and a thief are expressed by the same word. 
And we may be likewise admonished by it, not 
to lay any stress on a man's outward circam- 
stances, in making an estimate of his real vahe, 
since Epictetus, the beggar* the cripple, and tbe 
slave, was the fayoorite of Heaven. 
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ESSAY ON MILTON'S USE AND IMITA- 
TION OF THE MODERNS IN HIS PA- 
RADISE LOST. 

First Published in the Year 1750. 

It is now more than half a century since tbe 

* " It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the elegiot 
and nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments, and inimi* 
table style, poinls ouUV\ea\xlViot oi'^^^x^^i^^Vx^^^^cnuidPost- | 
script willnolonger aUov oiieloplume>v\mMV.5 >BW>>.V]a5«ritov 
whoappeaiBBO litUe to bave de^^t^eA Vv» ^^x%x»x>Rft ,, «.««^.- 
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** Paradise Lost/^ hAVfiig broke through the cloud 
with which the iiB|Mk|^arity of the author, for a 
time 9 obscured it, h^ attracted the general ad- 
ffirat^B 4^ yljBft^Vari > who haye endeavoured to' 
.llfiDIPilvssAo the errfiur of their first neglect, by 
;]l|viw pn^s^ i^ bofindltosS' Feneration* There 
if^ippftn to ;hav^ vmen a contest, among men of 
jfgmmB andUt^n^ore, who ^havld most advance 
,9tfl« rliqvumr, or bpsl ^istiagmsh its. beauties. 
il^Mie hme Eerised editions,, others have pub- 
^HibfMl o^Quneotftries, ami aM have endeavoured 
|{ifmk# tiiw.pait¥mUr atudies, insome degree, 
.lulwef vfient to ttis geiMival emulation. 
. -.Among the iHijjjahries, to which this ardour of 
,lffMou>ni ins^ natwrally given ocoauon, none is 
fs^ffe ohseure iii> itMliP» or more worthy of ra- 
4mni^ ciirM8|ty,r thim.a netrospection of the pro- 
gfossi of this mighty geniua, m the oonstruction 
■pft bU work ; a view of the fabrick gradually 
fpaing, perhaps from small beginnings, till its 
fouiidation rests in the centre, and its turrets 
MfafVL^ in the skies ; lo'tpaoe back the structure, 
throqgh all its varieties, to the simplicity of its 

■ fimt plan; to find what was first projected, 
.^jMioiGe the seheme was taken, how it was im- 
in^Qfedlf by what assifitance it was executed, 
and' firom what stores the materials .were col- 

■ . ■' ' • ■ ■ 

aiioe'irlilch I am persuaded would never have been commu- 
'aiented, iMtd there been the least suspicion of those facts 
•^vttltit I- hsve been Uie instrameat of conveying to the world 
^ fMn ■bteta."-— Mibum fimdieatid from tht charge of pla* 
^lup^jpt JN^ii^gM MgoimM km h$ Mr. Lnidmr, mud Lauder him' 
^j^0»mn/Bt^ <f temraljorgtrm amd gron imposUioiu on thA 
pMidu Bjf Jifkn Bouglat, Ji.A., K^tor •/ £aton Constoa- 
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lected, whether its founder diig them firom 
quarries of nature, or demolished other bdU- 
iDgs to embellish hb own. 

This mquiry has been, indeed, not wliollj 
neglected, nor, perhaps,^ prosecuted with the 
care and diligence that it deserres* Serenl 
critieks hare offered their conjectures; but noM 
have much endesToured to enforce or aaoer 
tain them. Mr. Voltaire tells ns without proo( 
that the first hint of** Paradise Lost^ was taken 
from a farce called ildisMa, written bj a plajer; 
Dr. Pearce, that it was derived from an Itdin 
tragedy, called iZ Pnradiw Pei^o; and *Mr. 
Peck, that it was borrowed from a wild romsnce. 
Any of these conjectures may possiUj be tne, 
but, as they stuid without sufficient proof, it 
must be granted, likewise, that they may all pos- 
sibly be false ; at least they cannot preclode aay 
other opinion, which without argument has tbe 
same claim to credit, and may perhaps be showiif 
by resistless evidence, to be better rounded. 

It is related, by steady and uncontroTerled 

tradition, that the ** Paradise Lost*' was at first i 

Tragedy 9 and therefore, amongst tragedies, the 

'first hint is properly to be sought. In a maim- 

script, published from Milton's own hand, smoog 

>a great number of subjects for tragedy, ifli 

^' Adam unparadised,'' or ^'Adam in Exile f 

and this, therefore, may be justly supposed the 

embryo of this great poem. As it is obserraUe 

that all these subjects had been treated by otherSi 

the manuscript can be supposed nothing more 

than a memorial ot coAslo^e of plays, which, 

• New MemoiTS oi lAt. 3<i\ni ^Kli^vsnu ^-^ ^tmhoo^^^^ 
■" 740. p. 5«. 
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fbr some reason, the writer thought worthy of 
his attention. When, therefore, I had observed 
that *' Adam in Exile'^ was named amongst them, 
I donhted not hat, in finding the original of that 
tragedy, I should disclose the genuine source of 
** Paradise Lost." Nor was my expectation dis- 
appointed; for, having procured the Adamiu 
JdxuI of Grotius, I founds or imagined myself to 
find, the first draught, the prima stamina of this 
MTonderful poem. 

Having urns traced the original of this work, 
I was naturally induced to continue my search 
to the collateral relations, which it might be sup- 
posed to have contracted, in its progress to ma- 
turity: and having, at least, persuaded my own 
judgment that the search has not been intirely 
ineffectual, I now lay the result of my labours 
before the publick ; with full conviction, that 
in questions of this kind, the world cannot be 
mistaken, at least cannot long continue in errour. 

I cannot avoid acknowledging the candour of 
the author of that excellent monthly book, the 
'' Gentleman's Magazine,'* in giving admission 
to the specimens in favour of this argument; 
and his impartiality in as freely inserting the 
several answers. I shall here subjoin some ex- 
tracts from the xviith volume of this work, 
which I think suitable to my purpose. To which 
I have added, in order to obviate every pretence 
for cavil, a list of the authors quoted in the fol- 
lowing Essay, with their respective dates, in 
comparison with the date of " Paradise Lost." 

POSTSCRIPT. 
When this Essay was almost fm\«\xeA,>\^si ^^^^- 

VOL. X. V 1' 
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^11 L:L;i>aL of ' pAndise Lostp** ao lon^ pro- 
iLiitfc 1 7 lilt Her. Dr. Nevtoo, fell into my 
'zi&i»d»: M -vLiTii I had, howerer, so little use, 
asi: tf n « :tm vt ixij«stioe tooensnre, it would 
M I £XZf-n i^ c:4iLBiend it : and I should li8?e 
i^'^aLit f :.rbcirae ibe mention of a book that I 
2,i.Te rci re*i. bad uoi one passage at the con- 
finsAoc o: ihe hit of MQtonp excited in me too 
e::ic^ pin' md infiicnarion to be suppressed in 

- Deborah. Milton's TODngestdanghter/'says 
ibe £«Iitar. ** vsls married to Mr. Abraham 
Clarke, a wesTer. in Spitalfields, and died in 
August* 1727, in the 76th year of her age. 
She" Lad ten children. Elisabeth, the yonngwt, 
vas mamed to Mr. Thomas Foster, a wearer, 
ID Spiuldclds. and had seven children, who are 
all dead ; and she herself is aged about iixty, 
and ur€uk and infirm. She seemeth to be a 
good, plain, sensible voman, and has confirmed 
several particulars related above, and inform- 
ed me of some others, which she had often 
heard from her mother." These the doctor 
ennmerates, and then adds, " In all probability, 
Miltoirs whole family will be extinct with her, 
and he can live only in his writings. And such 
is the caprice of fortune, this grand-daughter of 
a man, who will be an everlasting glory to the 
nation, has now, for some years, with her hus- 
band, kept a little chandler's or grocer's shop, 
for their subsistence, lately at the lower Hollo- 
way, in the road between Highgate and London, 
and at present in Cock Lane, not far from Shore- 
(//tch Chvrch:' 
That this relation is true, c«i\wo\.Ve ^^%>o^wi- 
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od : but, surely, the honour of letters, the dig- 
nity of sacred poetry, the spirit of tlie Englbli 
nation, and the glory of human nature, require 
— that it should be true no longer. — In an age, 
in which statues are erected to tbe honour of 
this great writer, in which his elFigy has been 
diffused on medals, and his works propagated 
by translations, and illustrated by commentaries; 
in an age, which amidst all its vices, and all its 
follies, has not become infamous for want of 
charity ; it may be, surely, allowed to hope, 
that the living remains of Milton will be no 
longer suffered to languish in distress. It is yet 
in the power of a great people, to reward the 

{>oet whose name they boast, and from their a1- 
iance to whose genius, they claim some kind 
of superiority to every other nation of tlie earth; 
that poet, whose works may possibly be read 
when every other monument of British great- 
ness shall be obliterated ; to reward him — not with 
pictures, or with medals, which if he sees, he sees 
with contempt, but — with tokens of gratitude, 
which he, perhaps, may even now consider as 
not unworthy the regard of an immortal spirit. 
And, surely, to those who refuse their names to 
no other scheme of expense, it will not be un- 
welcome, that a iuhicription is proposed, for re- 
lieving, in the languor of age, the pains of dis- 
ease, and the contempt of poverty, the grand- 
danghtor of the autnor of ** Paradise Lost." 
Nor can it be questioned, that if I, who have 
been marked out as the Zoilus of Milton, tliink 
this regard duo to his posterity, th^ de>i\^xv<^ 
be warmly seconded by those, •wYio^^Vvi^^^'^'*''^^ 
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been employed in discovering hb exceUencies, 
and extending his reputation. 

Subscriptions 
For the Relief of 

Mrs. ELtZABETH FOBTBB, 

Qrand-daughter to John Milton, 
are taken in by 
Mr. Dodsley, hi Pall Mall; 
Messrs. Cox & Collings, under the Rojal Ex- 
change ; 
Mr. Cave, at St. John's Gate,Clerkenwell; and 
Messrs. Payne & Bouquet, in Paternoster Row. 



A 

LETTER TO THE REV. MR. DOUGLAS, 

OCCASIONED BT BIS 

VINDICATION OF MILTON: 

To which are subjoined, several curious original LetteiSt 
from the Authors of the Universal History, Mr. Aini- 
>vouTii,Mr*MACLAURiN, 6cc. By William LAVDBR,A3f. 

Quern penitet peccaue pcme est innoeenM, sbveca* 
Corpera magnanimo satis est prostrdsse Leonu 

Pugna iuumjinem, quumjacet hostUf habet, ovid* 

Pratuli CUmentian 

Juris Rigori, qbotii Adamus £xal. 

First printed in the year 1751. 

TO THE REV. MR. D0UQLA8. 

SiR,< — Candour and tenderness are in any rela- 
tion, aiid on all occasions^ eminently amiable ; but 
when they are found in an adversary, and found 
so prevalent, as to overpower that zeai which 
his cause excites, and tia^V. li^^l ^frbich. naturally 
increases in the proaeoulVou o^ ^t^tiv^tlX.^ «o&. 
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^hich may be in a great measure justified by 
the love of trutti, tbey certainly appear wiiii 
particular advantages ; and it is impossible not 
to envy those who possess the friendship of 
him, whom it is even some degree of good for- 
tune to have known as an enemy. 

I will not so far dissemble my weakness, or 
my fault, as not to confess tiiat my wish was to 
have passed undetected ; but since it has been 
my fortune to fail in my original design, to have 
the supposititious passages which I have inserted 
in my quotations made known to the world, and 
the sliado which began to gather on the splen- 
dour of Milton totally dispersed, I cannot but 
count it an alleviation of my pain, that I have 
been defeated by a man who knows how to use 
advantages with so much moderation, and can 
enjoy the honour of conquest without the inso- 
lence of triumpli. 

It was one of the maxims of the Spartans, 
not to press upon a flying army, and therefore 
their enemies wore always ready ^o quit the 
field, because they knew the danger was only in 
opposing. The civility with which' you have 
thought proper to treat me, when y(Six had in- 
contestiblo superiority, has mclined me to make 
your victory complete, without any further 
struggle, and not only publickly to acknowledge 
the truth of tlie charge which you have hitherto 
advanced, but to confess, without the least dis- 
simulation, subterfuge, or concealment, every 
other interpolation I have made in those authors, 
wliich you iiavo not yet had opporlwiiVl^ V^^^^- 
mine. 

On the aiucoriiy and puuctoa\it^ o? ^3»»J^ ^'^^^ 

F F 3 I 
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fessioD I am willing to depend for all the fature 
regard of mankind, and cannot but indulge some 
hopes, that they whom my offence has alienat- 
ed from me, may by this instance of ingenni^^ 
and repentuice, be propitiated and reconciled. 
Whatever be the event, I shall at least have 
done all that can be done in reparation of my 
former injuries to Milton, to truth, and to man- 
kind, and entreat that those who shall continue 
implacable, will examine their own hearts, whe- 
ther they have not committed equal crimes with- 
out equal proofs of sorrow, or equal acts of 
atonement*. 

PASSAGES INTERPOLATED IN MASE- 

NIUS. 

The word patuUBmonium in the marginal notes 
of Book I. Essay, page 10. 

Citation VL Essay, page 38. 

Adnuit ipsa dolo, malumque (heu ! longa dolendi 
Materies ! et triste nefas !) vesana momordit 
Tanti ignari maii. Moranulla,8olutus Avernus 
Exspuit infandas acies; fractumque remugit 
Divulso compage solum. Nabathaea receptum 
Regna dedere sonum, Pharioque in littore Nereus 
Territus erubuit : simul adgemuere dolentes 
Hesperiae valles, Libyseque calentb arenas 
Exarsere procul. Stupefacta Lycaonis ursa 
Constitit, et pavido riguit glaciadis in axe : 
Omnis cardinibus submotus inhorruit orbis ; 
Angeli hoc efficiunt, ccelestiajusia $ecuti. 

Citation VII. Essay, page 4). 

Ilia quidem fugiens, sparsis per terga capillisi 

^ The iiiterpolations aie dUtin^\a\ktd.Y>^ lta]yuikfl\!KM^>^ 
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Dra rigat lacrimis, ct coelum questibus implet : 
Falia voce rogans. Magni Dens arbiter orbis ! 
Qui remm momenta tenes, solosque futuri 
Prapsoiusyelapsiqtte memor : quem terra potentem 
[mperioy coelique tremunt ; quem dite superbus 
Horrescit Phlegethon, pavidoque furore veretur: 
En I Styge crudeli premimur, Laxantur hiatus 
Tartarei, dirusque solo dominatur Ayernus, 
Jnfernique canes populaniur cuncta creata, 
Et manes violant superos : discrimina rerum 
Sustulit Antitheus, divumque oppressithonorem. 
Respice Sarcothoam : nimis, heu I decepta mo- 

mordit 
Infaustas epulas^ nosque omnes prodidit hosti. 

Citation VIII. Essay, p. 42^ the whole passage. 

Quadrupedipugnat quadmpe8,volucriquevolucrw; 
Et piicU cum piiceferax hostilibus armis 
Prcelia UBva gent : jam prUtina pabula ipemuni. 
Jam tandere piget viridantet gramine compos: 
Alterum et alterius vivunt animalia let ho : 
Prisca nee in geniem kumanam reverentia durat; 
Sedfugiuntf vel si steterant fera hella minantur^ 
Fronie truci, torvosque oculosjaculantur in illam^ 

CiTATiONT IX. Essay, page 43. 
Vatibus antiquis numerantur lumine cassis, 
Tiresias, Phineus, Thamyrisque, etonagnus Ho- 

merus. 

The above passage stands thus in Masenius, 
in one line : 

Tiresias cascus, Thamyrisque, et Daphnis^ Ho- 
merus. 

N.B. The verse now cited \» Vdl '^!\a»K«»-^'** 
Poems, but not in tho Sarcotis. 
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Citation X. Essay, page 46. 

Ill medio, tarmas inter provectuB ovantes 
Cernitnr Antithens, reliqois hie altior anus 
Eminet, at cironm vnlgns despectat inane : 
Frons nebulis obsenra iatet, torvamqne fororea 
Dissimulat, fidsD tectas yelamine noedfl : 
PersimilU turri priBCMtUuB^ aui moutilnu alHt 
Aniiqtue eedro, nudata finrndU konare. 

PASSAGES INTERPOLATED IN GROTIUS. 

Citation I. Essay, page 65. 

Sacri tonantis bostis, exsnl patriae 
Coeiestis adsum ; tartari trisiem specam 
Fngiens, et atrani noctis aetemse plagam. 
Hac spe, quod unum maximum iiigio malan, 
Saperos videbo. Fallor ? an cert^ meo 
Concussa tellus tota trepidat pondere ? 
Quid dico ? Tellvs ? Orcm et pedibug tremit* 

Citation II. Essay, p. 58, the whole pasuge* 

Nam, mejudice, 
Regnare dignum ert ambitu, etsi in Tartaro : 
Alto prcBcesse Tartaro siquidemjuvat, 
CceHs quam in ipsis send ohire munia. 

Citation IV. Essay, p. 61, the whole passage. 

Innominata qtusque nominibus suis, 
Libet vocare propriis vocabulis. 

Citation V. Essay, page 63. 

Terrestris orbis rector ! et princeps freti ! 
Cwli solique soboles : (Btkerium genus f 
Adamc ! dextram liceat amplecti tuam ! 

CiT ATIO'N N \. ^'SAVJ ^ ibid. 

Quod illud amma\, ItwsxvVa ^>a>Ass85^^ tcmwmw.. 
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lid mo volutum flexili serpet vik ? 
tibila retorquet ora setosutn caput 
.Vifldamque linguam vibrat: oouli ardont duo, 
Tarlmncuhrum luce certantei rubrd. 
hTATioy VII. E88ay» p. 65, the whole passage. 

Natadeo! atquehomine'taia! 

iegina mundi ! eademque iAieritui intcia ! 

Tnnctii coUnda! 

/STATION VIII. Essay, p. 06, the whole passage* 

lationii etenim ommiio fariiai exigiif 
S70 bruia quand9 besHa ewui ioanem; 
& hominef qualU ante, tejieri beam. 

Citation IX. Essay, ^'d. 

^er sancta thalami saera, per jus nominis 

(aodcumque nostri : sive me natam vooas, 

Ix'^te creatam ; sive oommuni patre 

^rtam, sororem ; sire potius conjugem \ 

iVistam, aro, duld lumtnii JMbare iui 

fe me relioquas : none too auxilio est opus. 

lum rersa sors est Unioom lapses mihi 

irmamen, unam spem gravi adflictss male, 

'e mihi reserva, dum lioet : mortalium 

fe tota soboles pereat uniua neoe : 

^In nam reHciafgud peiamf aut atmm exigam'f 

iiTATioN X. Essay, p. 67, the whole passage. 

\ namque soli numini eanirarim, 
tinuM €8 nociwu ; a$t ego naeehtiorf 
Adeoque mUera ma^tt, quippe mUeria comes 
hrigoque scelut esf , Jmrida mater mah !) 
}eumque beti eeekre, teque, mr t simut. 

iTA Ttov XL Eeaay, p. OB, tUc w\\o\^ ^^%^^* 
wi/ comedo, poio, gigna^ dirit t«lgae€t. 
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INTERPOLATION IN RAMSAY. 
Citation VI. Essay, page 88. 

O jadex! nova me facies inopinaque tenret; 
Me maculee torpes, nudoeque in corpore sordei, 
£t cniciant duris exercita pectora poenis : 
Me ferus horror agit. Mihi non Ycrnantia pnti, 
Non vitrei fontes, cceli non aorea templa, 
Nee sunt grata mihi suh utroque jacentia sole: 
Jadicis ora Dei sic terrent, lancinat aegnnii 
Sic pectus mihi noxa. O si mi abmmpere viUBi 
£t detur pcenam quovis evadere letho I 
Ipsa parens utinam mihi tellus ima dehiscat! 
Ad piceas trudarque umbras, atque infera regot! 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profwidami 
Montibus aut premar injectis, coelique roina ! 
Ante tuos vultus, tua quam flammantiaqne on 
Suspiciam, caput objectem et coelestibus annis! 

INTERPOLATIONS IN STAPHORSTIUS. 
Citation III. Essay, page 104. 

Foedus in humanis fragili quod sanctius a3Vo! 
Firuiius et melius, quod magnificentius, ac qiuun 
Conjugii, sponsi sponsaeque jugalia sacra ! 
Auspice te, fugiens alieni subcuba lecti, 
Dira libido haminum tota de gente repuUa est: 
Ac tantum gregibus pecudum ratione careKhi» 
Imperat, et sine lege tori furibunda vagatur,[(j^i 
Auspice te, qv^mjuraprobant, rectumque, pium- 
Filius atque pater, fraierque innotuit: et quot 
Vincula vicini sociarunt sanguinis, a te 
Nominibus didic^e suam distinguere gentem- 

Citation VL Essay, page 109. 
Coelestes ammai\ s\3XA\m\^v»BDa^^\fc\iK^ 
Laudlbus adcumxAate ^e\3Lisv«^^«^ «««iY?cB«^^ 
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oque nunc animi vis tola ac maxuma nostri ! 

tui in Domini grates dissolvere laudes ! 

rd redeunte novd^ redeuntibus umbris. [men 1 

msnm ! augnstam ! vernm ! inscrutabile uu- 

ae Dens ! sobolesque Dei ! consorsque 

inorum, 

tus ! aBtemas ratines , bone rector ! habenas^ 

lare, per terras, coelosqne, atque nnns Jebov a 

ens, celebrabo tnas, memoriqae sonabo 

aico plectro laudes. Te pectore amabo, 

nimum, et medium^ et summum, sed fine 

larentem^ 

ris mirande modis ! ter maxime rerum ! 

istrat terras dum himine Titan £00 ! 

INTERPOLATION IN FOX. 
Essay, page 116. 

Tu Psychephone 
)crisis esto, hoc sub Francisci paliio. 
hanate, Martyromastix re et nomine sies. 
tered thus, 

Tu Psychephone ! 
)crisis esto ; hoc sub Francisci paliio, 
tuid tecti sese credunt emori, 

^TERPOLATION IN QUINTIANUS. 
Essay, page 117. 

Cur hue procaci veneris cursu refer ? 
Manere si qnis in sua potest domo, 
Habitare numquam curet alienas domos. 
Quis non, relict^ Tartari nigri domo, 
Veniret ? Illic sum ma tenebrarum lues, 
Ubi pedor ingens redolet extremum &it\3xev. 
Hie autem amoena regna, e\.d\s\c\% q^\^^% 
Ubi serentja ridet aetern^iiv A\e%. 
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Mutare facile* est pondns immensiunleyiy 
Summos dolora maximisque gaudiis. 

INTERPOLATION IN BEZA. 

Essay, page 119. 

Stygemqne testor, et proftinda Tartari, 
Nisi impediret livor, et qneis prosequor 
Odia snpremnm numen» atque hominiuii geniiS; 
Pietate motas hinc patris» et hinc filii, 
Possem parenti condolere et filio^ 
Quasi exuissem omnem malUiam ex pedore. 

INTERPOLATION IN FLETCHER. 

Essay, page 124. 

Nee tamen aeternos obliti (absiste timere) 
Umqnam animos, fessiqne ingentesponimiisiras. 
Nee fas ; non sic deficimus, nee talia tecmn 
Gessimus, in coelos olim tua signa secnti. 
Est hie, est vitse et magni contemptor Olympi, 
Qaique oblatam animus lucis nunc respnat anlam, 
Et domiti tan turn placeat cui regia coeli. [qnam 
Ne dubita, nuniquam fractis hapc pectora, nam- 
Deficient animis : prius ille ingentia coeli 
Atria, desertosqae astern aB lucis alumnos [dam, 
Destituens, Erebuin admigretnocteinqueprofiiD- 
Et Stygiis mutet radiantia luniina flammis. 
In promptu caussa est: superest invicta vohintaSt 
Immortale odiwm, vindictcB et seva cupido. 

INTERPOLATIONS IN TAUBMAN. 

Essay, page 132. 

Tune, ait, imperio regere omnia solus ; et una 
FiJius iste tuus, qui sc tibi subjicit ultro, 

* For facile, the word volut»e N««ks %\\>a^<\\v\\^\M^^^a(»v 
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m Ao genibuft minor ad torram proslernit, ot oUbrt 
J Neioio qaos toties animi servllia honoros ? 
^ Et tamen teterni prolos astorna Jehova) 
"-* Audit ab a)thorea luteaiiao propagine mondi. 

(Soilioet huno natum dixUtt ouncta regentem ; 
^ Catitibui tegem cunotitt dominumquo iupremum) 
^ Hoio e^ sim sopplex ? ego ? quo preDitantior altar 
^ Non agit in superis. Mihi jusdauitille^suumqui 
^ Dat caput alteriun nub jus et vincula legum ? 

Semidouii reget iste polos? regot avia terras ? 
^ Mo prossum loviore manu fortuna tenobit? 

Ei cogar atemutn dupHci tervire tgrannof 
^ Haud ita. Tu solus non polles fortibus ausiH. 

Non ego sic cecidi, nee sic meafata promuntur» 

Ut noquoam relovaro caput, coiloque supcrbtun 
* Excutero itnporium. Mdii si uioa dextra favobit, 
' Audoo totius mihi jus promittere muiidi. 

: Essay, page 102. 

TAfont, dominaiiimet, jmnoipatuM, mrtuUM, 
> pott9tnte»f is said to be a line borrowed by Mil- 
ton from tbe tiilo-page of Hey wood's *' fliorar- 
ohy of Angels.*' But tbere are more words in 
Hoy wood's title ; and, according to bis own nr- 
rangcment of bis subjects, tliev should be read 
thus: Seraphim^ cAeniAtm, lAroitt, potestatcM, 
^ngelit arch^ngeli, principatut, dominationeM* 

These are my interpolations, minutely traced 
without any arts of evasion. Whether from 
tbe passages that yet remain, any reader will bo 
<?onvineed of my general assertion, and allow 
that Milton had recourse for assistance U\ v^xv^^ 
iif ihn mithors wboHO names I Uuvomc^wMw^w^^A 
T4haUiiot now ho very diligoui lo cvxvv\>j\t^%^^^^^ 
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had no particular pleasure in subverting the 1*6' 
potation of Milton, which I had myself once 
endeavoured to exalt* ; and of which, the foun- 
dation had always remained untouched by me, 
bad not my credit and my interest been blasted, 
or thought to be blasted, by the shade which it 
cast from it» boundless elevation. 

About ten years ago, I published an edition of 
Dr. Johnston's translation of the *' Psalms," and 
having procured from the general assembly of 
the church of Scotland, a recommendation of 
its use to the lower classes of grammar-schools, 
into which I had begun to introduce it, though 
not without much controversy and opposition ; 
I thought it likely that I should, by annual pub- 
lications, improve my little fortune, and be en- 
abled to support myself in freedom from the mi- 

* Virorum maximus — Joannes Miltonus — Poeta cele- 
berrimos — non Anglise inodo, soli natalis, Teram generis ha- 
mani ornaroentom— cujus eximius liber, Anglicanis Tersibni 
conscriptus, Tulgo Paradisus amissuSi immortalis illud in- 
genii monumeutuin, cum ipsa fere seternitate perennaturom 
est opus ! — Hujus raemoriam Anglomm primus, post tantam, 
pro' dolor ! ab tanti excessu poetss intervallnm, statua ele- 
ganti in loco celeberrimo, cosnobio Westmonasteriensi, posita, 
regum, principum, antistitum, illustriumque Anglis viroram 
csmeterio, vir omatissimus, Gulielrous Benson prosecatns est 
Poetarum Scotorum MitSiB Sacra in prafatione, JEdinft. 1739. 

A character, as high and honourable as ever was bestowed 
upon him bj the most sanguine of his admirers ! and as 
this was my cool and sincere opinion of that wonderful man 
formerly, so 1 declare it to be the same still, and ever will 
be, notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, occa- 
sioned merely by passion and resentment ; which appeafi 
boirerer, by the Postscript to the Essay, to be so far from ex- 
tending to the posterity oi MWIoti, \N\«X \ x^ccycmeaK^ lii* 
on/j remaining descendant, in tV ^nvtb^^^x. \ftvoca, \a '^v 
Jfublic. 
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series of indigence. But Mr. Pope, in his ma- 
levolence to Mr. Benson, who had distinguished 
himself by his fondness for the same version, 
destroyed all my hopes by a distich, in which 
lie places Johnston in a contemptuous compa- 
rison with the author of ** Paradise Lost."* 

From this time, all my praises of Johnston 
became ridiculous, and I was censured with 
great freedom, for forcing upon the schools, an 
author whom Mr. Pope had mentioned only as 
a foil to a better poet. On this occasion, it was 
natural not to be pleased, and my resentment 
seeking to discharge itself somewhere, was un- 
happily directed against Milton. I resolved to 

* On two unequal crutches prop'd, he tcame, 
Mxxton''s on this, on that one Johnston's name. 

Dunciad, Book IV. 

f BeMon*"] This man endeavoured to raise himself to 
fame, bj erecting monuments, striking coins, and procuring 
tnaslatiuns of Milton ; and afterwards by a great passion 
far Arthur Johmton» a Scots Phyiician's version of the 
FMlmf , of which he printed many fine editions. HcUi on 
t%§ Dunciad. 

No fewer than six different editions of that useful and 
▼alnable book, two in quarto, two in octavo, and two in a 
lesser form, now lie like lumber in the hand of Mr. Valliant, 
bookseller, the e£fects of Mr. Pope's ill-natured criticism. 

One of these editions in quarto, illustrated with an inter- 
pntatlon and notes, after the manner of the classic authors 
tfi vfuin DBlfhim, was by the worthy editor, anno 1741, in- 
scribed to hii Boyal Higlioess Prince George, as a proper 
book for his instruction in principles of piety, as well as 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, when he should arrive at 
due maturity of age. To restore this book to credit, was 
the cause that induced me to engage \n li!b\s ^^vg^^^^^^ 
controreray, ntber than any design to depte6iXA ^^V**''^^^" 
patatiOD of Milton, 

O O 2 
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attack his fame^ and found some passages in 
cursory reading, which gave me hopes of stigma- 
tising him as a plagiary. The farUier I carried 
my search, the more eager I grew for the dis- 
covery, and the more my hypothesis was cm- 
posed, the more I was heated with rage* The 
consequence of my blind passion, I need not 
relate ; it has, by your detection, become ap- 
parent to mankind. Nor do I mention this pro- 
vocation as adequate to the fury which I have 
shown, but as a cause of anger, less shameful 
and reproachful than fractious malice, personal 
envy, or national jealousy. 

But for the Violation of truth, I offer no ex- 
cuse, because I well know that nothing can ex- 
cuse it. Nor will I aggravate my crime, by 
disingenuous palHations. I confess it, I repent 
it, and resolve, that my first offence shall be my 
last. More I cannot perform, and more there- 
fore cannot be required. I intreat the pardon 
of all men, whom I have by any means induced 
to support, to countenance, or patronize my 
frauds, of which I think myself obliged to de- 
clare, that not one of my friends was conscious. 
I hope to deserve, by better conduct and more 
useful undertakings, that patronage which I have 
obtained from the most illustrious and venerable 
names by misrepresentation and delusion, and 
to appear hereafter in such a character, as shall 
give you no reason to regret that your name is 
frequently mentioned with that of. Reverend 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

WILLIAM LAUDfB. 

December 20, 1750. 
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TESTIMONIES CONCERNING MR. 

LAUDER. 

Edinb. May 22, 1734. 

Thbse are certifying, that Mr. William Lauder 
past his oonrse at this nniversityy to the general 
satisfaction of these masters, under whom he 
studied. That he has applied himself particu- 
larly to the study of humanity* ever since. 
That for several years past, he has taught with 
success, students in the Humanity Class, who 
were recommended to him by the professor 
thereof. And lastly, has taught that class itself, 
during the indisposition, and since the death, of 
its late professor : and therefore is, in our 
opinion, a fit person to teach Humanity in any 
school or college whatever. 

J. GowDiE, S. S. T. P. 

Matt. CiiAUFuaD, S. S. T. et Hist Ec. 

William Scott, P. P. [Pr. Reg. 

Robert Stuart, Ph. Nat. Pr. 

CoL. Drummoitd, L. G. et. P. Pr. 

CoL. Mac-Laurin, Math. P. Edin. 

Al. Bayne, J. P. 

Charles Macky, Hist. P. 

Alex. Morro, Anat. P. 

William Dawson, L. H. P. 



A Letter from tlie Rev. Mr. Patrick Caraing, one of the 
Ministers of Edinburgh, and Regius Professor of Church 
History in the University there, to the Rev. Mr. Blair, 
Rector of the Grammar-School at Dundee. 

D. B. — Upon a public advertisement in the 

* So the Latin tongue is called in Scoll%tv4l, Uum >\v& 
Latin phrase, classis humaniorHtn. Ikeranim, the c\^«>% o\ ^^\v^ 
wlwre that language is taught. 
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newspapers, of the vacancy of a master's place 
in your school, Mr. William Lauder, a firieiid 
of mine, proposes to set up for a candidate, and 
goes over for that purpose. He has long tau^t 
the Latin with great approbation in this.placei 
and given such proofs of his mastery in that 
language, that the best judges do upon all occa- 
sions recommend him as one who is qualified ia 
the^best manner. He has taught young boys 
and young gentlemen, with great success; nor 
did I ever hear of any complaint of him from 
either parents or children. I beg leave to re- 
commend him to you as my friend ; what friend- 
ship you show him, I will look upon as a very 
great act of friendship to me, of which he and I 
will retain the most grateful sraise, if he is so 
happy as to be preferred. I persnade myself, 
you will find him ready at all times to be ad- 
vised by you, as I have found him. Indeed, if 
justice had been done him, he should long ago 
have been advanced for his merit, I ever am, 
D. B. your most affectionate, humble servant, 

PATRICK CUMING. 
Edinb. Nov. 13, 1742. 



A Letter from Mr. Mac-Laurin, late Professor of Mathema- 
ticks in the University of Edinburgh, to the Reverend 
Mr. George Blair, Rector of the Grammar-School at 
Dundee. 

Sir, — ^Though unacquainted, I take the li- 
berty of giving you this trouble, from the desire 
I have always had to see Mr. Lauder provided 
in a manner suited to Vn^ l^evkV. \ Vlwqw him to 
iave made uncommou ^^o^t^^s^ Vbl f\^>K^ 
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leuriiiug, to have tauffht it with BUOoeM, and 
never heard there could be any ooinplaint agaiiiBt 
Ua method of teaohing. I am , indeed » a stranger 
to the reasons of his want of suooess on former 
oooasions. But after conversing with him, I 
have groand to hope, that he will be always ad- 
vised by vou, for whom he professes great es- 
taemi and will be useful under you, I am, sir, 
jour most obedient humble servant, 

COLIN MAO-LAVAXM. 
CoUts$ tf Edinlmrgh, Nov. 90, 174S. 



A Letter (nm the Aathort of the ** UnlTenal Hbtory,** ti> 

Mr* Lauder. 

JLoimTm, Ahtiu^ IttK 1T41. 

LEAiiNai> SIR, — When we so gladly took the 
first opportunity of reviving the memory and 
merit of your incomparable Johnston, in the first 
volume of our ** Universal History,'' our chief 
aim was to excite some generous Mmiena$ to 
favour the world witli a new edition of a poem 
vrhich we had long since beheld with no small 
concern, buried, as it were, by some unaccount- 
able fatality, into an almost total oblivion : 
whiUt others of that kind, none of them supe- 
rior, many vastly inferior, to it, rode, unjustly, 
MB we thought, triumphant over his silent grave. 
And it is with great satisfaction that we have 
seen our endeavours so happily crowned in the 
edition you soon alter ^avo of it at Edinburgh, 
in your learned and judicious vindication of 
your excellent author, and more particularly by 
the just deference which vour loaru^d%XLd\\^>x% 
coDvooMtiou buB beou plcaaod lo ^v^ V^ >^xi^ 
admirable venum* 
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We have Lad siDce then, the pleasure to see 
your worthy example followed here, in the 
H(>.veral beautit'al editions of the honourable Mr. 
Auditor Benson, with his critical notes upon the 
work. 

It was, indeed, the fartliest from our thou^, 
to enter into the merit of the controversy h^ 
tween your two great poets, Johnston and Bi- 
chauan; neither were we so partial to either is 
nut to see, that each had their shades as well as 
liglits; so that, if the latter has been moR 
happy in the choice and variety of his metre, it is 
as plain, that he has given his poetic genius siub 
an unlimited scope, as has in many cases quite 
diskigured the peculiar and inimitable beanty, 
simplicity, and energy of the original, which 
the former, by a more close and judicious Ter- 
sion, has constantly and surprisingly displayed. 
Something like this we ventured to hint in our 
note upon these two noble versions ; to hare 
said more, would have been inconsistent with 
our desip;ned brevity. 

We have likewise since seen what your oppo- 
nent has writ in praise of the one, and dempr 
tion of the other, and think you have sufliciently 
confuted him, and with respect to us, he has 
been so far from giving us any cause to retract 
what wc had formerly said, that it has admi- 
nistered an occasion to us of vindicating it, as 
we have lately done by some critical notes on 
your excellent Johnston, which we commuoi- 
(^ated soon after to Mr. A, B.^ who was pleased 
to give them a place \u Uis last edition of hin, 
and which wc douV>VTvoV>jwi\vaN^^^^\vVsw^'«^. 
^ they have \m?cu yv\\9\\^^ wv\^w^ ^\w^^^ 
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know not, but with ua tlicy liuve boon thought 
aufiioient to pro?e what we have advanced » as 
well aa to direct the attentive reader to discover 
new instances of your author's exactness and 
degance, in every page, if not ahnost in every 
line. 

We gratefully accept of the books and kind 
oompliments you were pleased to transmit to us 
by Mr. Strahan, and had long since returned 
you our thanks, but for the many avocations 
which the xreat work you know us to be en- 
gased in doth of necessity bring upon us; 
obliging us, or some at least of our society, to 
make from time to time an excursion to one or 
other of our two learned universities, and con- 
bolting them upon the best method of carrying 
on this work to the greatest advantage to the 
publick. This has been some considerable part 
of our employment for these twelve months 
past ; and we flatter ourselves, that we have, 
with their assistance and approbation, made such 
oonsiderable improvements on our original plan, 
oa will scarcelv fail of being acceotable to the 
learned world. They will shortly appear in 
print, to convince the world that we nave not 
Seen idle, though this sixth volume is like to 
appear somewhat later in the year than was 
usual with our former ones. We shall take the 
liberty to transmit some copies of our new plan 
to you as soon as they are printed. All we 
bavo left to wish with respect to your excellent 
countryman and his version is, that it may always 
nieet with such powerful and \m^%x^^ ^iSn^^ 
CMie§, aad thai it may be aa mucEVi tnXi^^ts^^^^^ 
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all candicl judges, as it is by, learned sir, your 
sincere well-wishers and humble servants, 

The Authors of the '' UniTersal History." 



A Letter from the learned Mr. Robert Ainsworth, Andiord 
the Latin and English Dictiouarj, to Mr* Leader. 

Learned and worthy sfR,—- These wait on 
you to thank yon for the honour yon hare done i 
person equally unknown as undeaerving, in you 
valuable present, which I did not receiye till 
several weeks after it was sent; and since I re- 
ceived it, my eyes have been so bad» and m] 
hand so unstable, that I have been forced tfl 
defer my duty, as desirous to thank you witli 
my own hand. I congratulate to your nation 
the just honour ascribed to it by its neighbovn 
and more distant countries, in having bred two 
such excellent poets as your Buchanan and 
Johnston, whom to name is to commend; bat 
am concerned for their honour at home, who 
being committed together, seem to me both to 
suffer a diminution, whilst justice is done to 
neither. But at the same time I highly appron 
your nation's piety in bringing into your schoolc 
sacred instead of profane poesy , and heartilj 
wish that ours, and all Christian governments! 
would follow your example herein. If a mix* 
ture of utile dulci be the best composition IB 
poetry, (which is too evident to need the judg- 
ment of the nicest critic in the art) surely the 
utile so transcendently excels in the sacred 
hj^mns, that a Christian must deny his naoe 
that doth not acknowleA^e \V.*. ^tui\{ the dMke 
seem not equally to exce\/\V\xwsL^\. X^^ Itwbl^ n\ 
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ited taste of those who read them in the ori- 
.inaly and in others at second-hand from trans- 
itions. For the manner of writing in the East 
and West are widely distant^ and which to a 
paraphrast must render his task exceeding diffi- 
ealt, as requiring a perfect knowledge in two 
languages, wherein the idioms and graces of 
speech, caused by the diversity of their religion, 
laws, customs, &c. are as remote as the inha- 
bitants, wherein notwithstanding your poets 
faa^e succeeded to admiration. 

Your main contest seems to me, when stript 
of persons, whether the easy or sublime in poesy 
be preferable; if so, 

Non opis est nostra tantam componere litem : 

nor think I it in your case material to be decided. 
Both these have their particular excellencies and 
graces, and youth ought to be taught wherein 
(which the matter ought chiefly to determine) 
the one hath place, and where the other. Now 
since the hymns of David, Moses, and other 
divine poets intermixt with them, (infinitely ex- 
celling those of Callimachus, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Aoacreon, and all others) abound in both these 
virtues, and both your poets are acknowledged 
to be very happy in paraphrasing them, it is my 
opinion both of them, without giving the least 
preference to either, should be read alternately 
m your schools, as the tutor shall direct. Par- 
don, learned sir, this scribble to my age and 
weakness, both which are very great, and com- 
mand me wherein I may serve you, as, learned 
sir, your obliged, thankful, and o\>eA\ew\.^^^\^\\v, 

ROBERT M-SV^^'O^'V^^- 
Spiialfields, Sept, t74i. 
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A Letter from the Antbors of the " Universal Hbtory " to I ^. 

Mr. Auditor Btiuon. I . 

SiRy — It is with no small pleasure that we ^ ^ 
see Dr. Johnston's translation of the Psalms |) 
revived in so elegant a manner, and adorned I 
with such a just and learned display of its ini- 
mitable beauties. As we flatter oorselves that 
the character we gave it in our first volume of 
the " Universal History/' did in some measure 
contribute to it, we hope, that in justice to that 
great poet, you will permit us to cast the follow- 
ing mites into your treasury of critical notes on 
his noble version. We always thought the palm 
by far this author's due, as upon many other 
accounts, so especially for two excellencies 
hitherto not taken notice of by any critic, that i 
we know of, and which we beg leave to transmit j 
to you, and if you think fit, by you to the pub- ' 
lick, in the following observations. 

We beg leave to subscribe ourselves, sir, &e. 
The Authors of the " Universal History.*' 



Dr. Isaac Watts, D.D. m his late Book entitled, "The 
Improvement of the Mind," Lond. 1741, p. 114. 

Upon the whole survey of things, it is my opi- 
nion, that for almost all boys who learn this 
tongue, [the Latin] it would be much safer to be 
taught Latin poesy (as soon, and as far as they 
can need it) from those excellent translations of 
David's Psalms, which are given us by Bu- 
chanan in the various measures of Horace ; and 
the lower classes had better read Dr. Johnston^s 
translation of tho&e P&alms^ another elegant 
writer of the Scots n^NAQVv, Vbs^&<^^ ^^ Osid's 
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Epistles ; for he has turned the same Psalms, 
perhaps with greater elegancy, into elegiac 
verse, whereof the learned W. Benson, Esq. 
has lately published a new edition ; and I hear 
that these Psalms are honoured with an in- 
creasing use in the schools of Holland and Scot- 
land. A stanza, or a couplet of those writers, 
would now and then stick upon the minds of 
youth, and would furnish them infinitely better 
with pious and moral thoughts, and do some- 
thing towards making them good men and 
Christians. 



An Act of the Commission of the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, recommending Dr. Arthur Johnston's 
Latin Paraphrase of the Psalms of David, &c. 

At FMnburgh, iSth of November, 1740, post meridiem. 

A PETITION havingbeen presented to the late Ge- 
neral Assembly, by Mr. William Lauder, Teacher 
of Humanity in Edinburgh, craving. That Dr. 
Arthur Johnston's Latin Paraphrase on the 
Psalms of David, and Mr. Robert Boyd, of 
Trochrig, his Hecatomhe Christiana^ may be re- 
commended to be taught in all grammar-schools ; 
and the assembly having appointed a committee 
of their number to take the desire of the fore- 
said petition into their consideration, and report 
to the Commission : the said committee offered 
their opinion, that the Commission should grant 
the desire of the said petition, and recommend 
the said Dr. Johnston's Paraphrase to be taught 
in the lower classes of the schools, and M^:. 
George Buchanan's Paraphrase on V\iei ^^^x«!^^* 
together with Mr. Robert Boyd ot 'iToOatx^' 

VOL. X. H H 



A letter front llie learned Db. AbrabuD QronoTi 
to the Univenily of I^;den,to Mr. Lauder 
the Adamui Enut of Grotios. 
Clarissimo Viro, Wilhelmo Laudero, £ 

GrouoTins, S. P. D. 
PosTQUAM binse liters toae ad me p< 
rant, dnas editiones carminam H. C 
Tere sammi, escnssi ; veritm ab utraq 
diam, quara Adamum JExiulem inacrii 
abesse deprehendi ; Deque uUum ejt 
emplar, quamvis tresf eaitiones exstai 
Teram, ullibi ofieadere potoi, adeo nt 
VDrabam desiderio tuo satisfacieiidi, i; 
excidiase existimarem. 

Veriiui nnperrime forti contigit, v 
Tragiedia Orotiante editionem Hagie, 
pablicatam, beaeficio amiciasimi laihi 
faerim, ejusqne decern priores pagin 
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a Jacobo meo, optima) spci adoiescente, tran- 
21 scriptas nunc ad te mitto. Vale vir doctissime, 
^1 mequo ut facis amare perge. Dabam Lugd, 
^ Bat A.D. iVy Bid. Sept. A.D. mdocxlvi. 



L- 



A Second Letter from the lame Gentletnan to Mr. Lauder, 

on the same Subject. 

Clarissime atqae Eruditissime Vir ! 

PosTEAQUAM tandem Jacobus mens residuam 
partem, quam desiderabas, TragcedUe Chrotiana 
transcripserat, ut ek diutius careres, committere 
nolui : quod autem citius illam ad finekn perdu- 
cere non potuerit, obstiteruntvarise oooupationes, 
quibus districtus fuit. Nam praeter scholastica 
studia, quibus strenu^ incubuit^ipsicompoDenda 
erat oratio, qua rudimenta linguae GrsBcad Latinae- 
que deponeret, eamque, quod vehementer lastor, 
▼enusti, et qnidem stilo ligato, composuit, et in 
magna auditorum corona pronuntiavit. Quod 
autem ad exemplar ipsum, quo Adamus Exsul 
coroprelienditur, spectat, id lubens, si mourn 
foret, ad te perferri cnrarem, veri^m illnd a cla- 
rissimo possessore tanti aestiinatur, ut persuasum 
habeam me istud minimi ab ipso impetraturum : 
et sane sacra carmina Qrotii adeo rar6 obvia 
sunt, ut eorundem exemplar apud ipsos remon- 
strantium ecclesiastas frustra quaesiverim. 

Opus ipsuni inscriptum est Henrico Bor- 
BONio, PrivcipiCondjeo ; et forma libri est in 
quarto, ut nuUo pacto literis includi possit. Ce- 
tcrikm, pro splendidissima et Magna? Britannia^ 
principe, cui merits dictata est, A\\giYOi c^v'CviWR 
Psnhnorutn, ei vcrsiono melr\c«L omwoi'"^ S^^^.^ 

II H !2t 
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grates habet agitque Jacobus. Utinam illustris- 
simus Bensonus in nsnm serenissimi principis, 
atque ingeniorum in altiora snrgentiamf dkdem 
form^ iisdemque typis exarari jnberet divinos 
iilos Ciceronis de Officiis libros, dignos sane, 
quos diurn^ noctamftque manu versaret prin- 
ceps, a quo aliquando Britannici regni majestas 
et populi salus pendebunt ! Interim tibi^ emdi- 
tissime vir, atque etiam politissimo D. Caveo, 
pro muneribus literariis, quae per nobilissimmu 
Lawsonium* ad me curistis» magno opere me 
obstrictum agnosco, eademque snmma cum vo- 
luptate a me perlecta sunt. 

Filius mens te plurimdim salutat 

Vale doctissime vir, meisque verbis D. Ca- 
veum saluta, atque amare perge, Tuum, 

ABRAHAMUM GRONOVIVM. 
Dabam Leidis, A.D. xiv. Kal. 
Majas, A.D. mdccxlvii. 
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And now my character is placed above all su- 
spicion of fraud by authentick documents, I will 
make bold at last to pull off the mask, and de- 
clare sincerely the true motive that induced me 
to interpolate a few lines into some of the aa- 

* The person here meant was the learned and worthy Dr* 
Isaac Lawson, late physician to the English army in FJanden: 
by whom Mr. Gronovius did me the honour to transmit to 
me two or three acts of the Adamu$ Exsul of Grotius, tran- 
scribed by his son Mr. James. The tmtb of this particulir 
consists perfectly well with the knowledge of the Doctor's 
brother, John I^wson» Esc^* cquxv&qWc^x qA law ; who abo 

had the same thing lately con&nsiQd \o VvDEkV^l&x. ^^^scs^ 

vias /iimself in Hollaud. 
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thors quoted by me in my Essay on Milton, 
which was this : Knowing the prepossession in 
favour of Milton, how deeply it was rooted in 
many, I was willing to make trial, if the partial 
admirers of that author would admit a translation 
of his own words to pass for his sense, or exhibit 
his meaning: which I thought they would not: 
nor was I mistaken in my conjecture, forasmuch 
as several gentlemen, seemingly persons of judg- 
ment and learning, assured me, they humbly 
conceived I had not proved my point, and that 
Milton might have written as he has done sup- 
posing he had never seen these authors, or they 
had never existed. Such is the force of preju- 
dice ! This exa^^tly confirms the judicious obser- 
vation of the excellent moralist and poet : 

Praro favore labi raortales soleot, 
£t pro judicio dum stant erroris sui. 
Ad pceni tend urn rebus manifestis agi. 

For had I designed (as the vindicator of Milton 
supposes) to impose a trick on the publick, and 
procure credit to my assertions by an imposture, 
I would never have drawn lines from Hog's 
translation of Milton, a book common at every 
sale, I had almost said at every stall, nor as- 
cribed them to authors so easily attained : I 
would have gone another way to work, by trans- 
lating forty or fifty lines, and assigning them to 
an author, whose works possibly might not be 
found till the world expire at the general confla- 
gration. My imposing therefore on the publick 
in general, instead of a few obstinate persons, 
(for whose sake alone the 8trat«i:g>eTCL vi^*?. '^^e^- 
signed} is the only thing culpable Vuixi^ q.<^w^\vrX 
for which again I mosthumVAy aak -^^t^^^^^ 

H H 3 "^ 
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that thisy and this only, was, as no other codd 
be, mj design, no one I think can donbt, from. 
the accoont I have jnst now giToi; and whether 
that was so criminal, as it has been represented, 
I shall leave every impartial mind to determme. 



AN ACCOUNT OF AN ATTEMPT 

TO 

ASCERTAIN THE LONGITUDE*. 

Firsi pHmied in the year 17S5. 

It is well known to seamen and philosophers, 
that after the numerous improvements prodvced 
by the extensive commerce of the later i^, 
the great defect in the art of sailing is %noraiice 
of longitude, or of the distance to which the 
ship has passed eastward or westward from any 
given meridian. 

That navigation might at length set free from 
this uncertainty, the legislative power of this 
kingdom incited the industry of searchers into 
nature, by a large reward proposed to him who 
should show a practicable method of finding 
the longitude at sea; and proportionable recom- 
pences to those,who, though they should not fully 
attain this great end, might yet make such ad- 
vances and discoveries as should facilitate the 
work to those that might succeed them. 

By the splendour of this golden encouragement 
many eyes were dazzled, which nature never 

* An Account of ao attempt to ascertain the Longitude 
at Sea, by an exact llieory of the Variation of the Magne- 
tlcal Needle ; with a Table of Variations at the most re* 

markAbie cities in Eutove, iiom ^« -jtw \^6tt Uj 1860. By 

Zacharihh Williams. 
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intended to pry into her secrets. By the hope 
of sudden riches many understandings were set 
on work very little proportioned to their strength, 
among whom whether mine shall he numbered, 
must be left to the candour of posterity : •^for I, 
among others, laid aside thebusmess of my pro- 
. fession, to apply myself to the study of the lon- 
gitude, not mdeed in expectation of the reward 
due to a complete discovery ; yet not without 
' hopes, that I might be considered , as an as- 
•^ listant to some greater genius, and receive 
. from the justice of my country the wages offered 
F to an honest and not unsuccessful labourer in 
^ science. 

^' Considering the various means by which this 
important enquiry has been pursued, I found 
that the observation of the eclipses, either of the 
primary or secondary planets, being possible but 
at certain times, could be of no use to the sailor; 
that the motions of the moon had been long at- 
tended, however accurately, without any con- 
sequence ; that other astronomical observations 
were difficult and uncertain with every advantage 
of situation, instruments, and knowledge; and 
were therefore utterly impracticable to the sailor, 
tost upon the water, ill provided with instru- 
ments, and not very skilful in their application. 
Tho hope of an accurate clock or time-keeper 
Is more specious. But when I began these stu- 
dies, no movements had yet been made that 
were not evidently uuaccurate and uncertain : 
and even of the mechanical labours which I now 
hear so loudly celebrated, when I QoiM\dsi.t >i(2L^ 
obBtrucUon of mo vemonts by tncVVou, ^Xi» -^^mXr 
oftbeirparia by attrition, the vmox^ y*^^^"^"* 
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of the atmosphere, the effects of diilerent effluvia 
upon metals, the power of heat and cold apoii 
all matter, the changes of gravitation apd the 
hazard of concussion, I cannot bat fear that they 
will supply the world with another instance of 
fruitless ingenuity, though I hope they will not 
leave upon this country the reproach of unre- 
warded diligence. 

I saw therefore nothing on which I could fix 
with probability of success, but the magnetical 
needle, an instrument easily portable, and little 
subject to accidental injuries, with which the 
sailor has had a long acquaintance, which he 
will willingly study, and can easily consult 

The magnetic needle from the year 1300, 
when it is generally supposed to have been first 
applied by John Goia, of Amalphi, to the sea- 
man's use, seems t6 have been long thought to 
point exactly to the north and south by the na- 
vigators of those times ; who sailing commonlj 
on the calm Mediterranean, or making only 
short voyages, had no need of very accurate ob- 
servations; and who, if they ever transiently 
observed any deviations from the meridian, 
cither ascribed them to some extrinsic and acci- 
(iental cause, or willingly neglected what it was 
not necessary to understand. 

But when the discovery of the new world 
turned the attention of mankind upon the naval 
sciences, and long courses required greater 
niceties of practice, the variation of the needle 
soon became observable, and was recorded in 
iuOO by Sebastian Cabot, a Portuguese, who, at 
the expense of the V\u^ o^ ISAi^^jad^ discovered 
t/w iiortlierii coasU oi Amex\c^. , 
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As the next century was a time of naval ad- 
ventures, it might be expected that the variation 
once observed, should have been well studied : 
yet it seems to have been little heeded ; for it 
was supposed to be constant and always the 
same in the same place,, till in 1625 Gellibrand 
noted its changes, and published his obser- 
vations. 

From this time the philosophical world had a 
new subject of speculation, and the student^of 
magnetism employed their researches upon the 
I gradual changes of the needle's direction, or the 
, variations of the variation, which have hitherto 
, appeared so desultory and capricious, as to 
, elude all the schemes which the most fanciful of 
the philosophical dreamers could devise for its 
explication. Any system that could have united 
these tormenting diversities, they seem inclined 
to have received, and would have contentedly 
numbered the revolutions of a central magnet, 
with very little concern about its existence, 
could they have assigned it any motioui or vicis- 
situde of motions, which would have corre- 
sponded with the changes of the needle^ 

Yet upon this secret property of magnetism I 
ventured to build my hopes of ascertaining the 
longitude at sea. I found it undeniably certain 
that the needle varies its direction in a course 
eastward or westward between any assignable 
parallels of latitude : and supposing nature to 
be in this as in all other operations uniform and 
consistent, I doubted not but the variation pro- 
peeded in some established method A^^^'^'^'^^^' 
haps too abstruse and compWcaXieA S.ot \ssvcsn»2sv 
compreheasion. 
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This (iifliculty however was to be encounter- 
ed ; and hy close and steady perseverance of 
attention I at last subdued, or thought mysdf 
to have subdued, it; having formed a regnltr 
system in which all the pbsenomena seemed to 
be reconciled ; and being able from tlie ram- 
tion in places where it is known to trace it to 
those where it is unknown ; or from the past to 
predict the future : and consequently knowing 
the latitude and variation, to assign the tree 
lonp;itude of any place. 

With tliis system I came to London, where 
having laid 'my proposals before a number of 
ingenious gentlemen, it was agreed that daring 
the time required to the completion of my ex- 
periments, I should be supported by a joint sub- 
scription to be repaid out of the reward, to 
which they concluded me entitled. Among tbe 
subscribers was Mr. Rowley, the mcmoraUe 
constructor of the orrery ; and among my h- 
vourers was the Lord Piesley, a title not unknown 
among magnetical philosophers. I frequently 
showed upon a globe of brass, experiments by 
wliich my system was confirmed, at the house 
of Mr. Rowley, where the learned and curious 
of that time generally, assembled. 

At this time great expectations were raised by 
Mr. Whiston, of ascertaining the longitude by 
the inclination of the needle, which lie supposed 
to increase or diminish regularly. With this 
learned man I had many conferences, in which 
I endeavoured to evince wliat he has at last con- 
fessed in tUo narxaVvvfe oi\i\i Ufe^the uncertainty 
uud ineflicacy o^ W\s \Il€i^\v^^. 
A bout the year n^^,T«vN ^\v\i^<iT\\^^vi.^-k^'«w^ 
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pretenfiioDs to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
the Lord Torrington declared my claim just 
tie reward aasigued in the laat clause of the 
to those who should make discoyeries con- 
ive to the perfection of the art of sailing, 
i he pressea with so muoh warmth, that the 
imissioners agreed to lay my tahles hiefore 
Isaac Newton, who excused himself, hy 
;on of his age, from a regular examination : 
when he was informed that I held the varia- 
at London to he still encreasing, which he 
the other philosophers, his pupils, thought 
e then stationary, and on the point of re- 
ision, he declared that he helieved my system 
)nary. I did not much murmur to be for a 
3 OTcrborne by that mighty name, even when 
lieved that the name only was against me : 
I have lived till I am able to produce, in my 
»ur, the testimony of time, the inflexible 
ny of false hypotheses; the only testimony 
ch it becomes human understanding to op- 
3 to the authority of Newton, 
[y notions have indeed been since treated 
L equal superciliousness by those who have 
the same title to confidence of decision ; men 
>, though perhaps very learned in their own 
lies, hare had little acquaintance with mine, 
even this may be borne far better than the 
ilance of boys whom I have seen shoot up 
philosophers by experiments which I have 
; since made and neglected, and by improve- 
its which I have so long transferred into my 
inary practice, that I cannot remewvVwst ^^V^jk^ 
%8 Without them, 
hen Sir Isaac Newton had decYkYkedi \N\^ oi^R.^ 
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assigned him, it was given to Mr. Molinenx, oneof 
the commissioners of the Adnuraltjr, who eo- 
gaged in it with no great inclination to ftTonr 
me; but however thought one of the initni- 
ments, which, to contirm my own opinion, tod 
to confate Mr. Whiston's, I had exhibited to the 
Admiralty, so carious or uaefuly that he sop 
reptitiousiy copied it on paper, and clsodet- 
tinely endeavoured to have it imitated by a 
workman for his own use. 

This treatment naturally produced remon- 
strances and altercations, which indeed did not 
continue long, for Mr. Molineux died soon after- 
wards ; and my proposals were for a time for- 
gotten. 

I will net however accuse him of designing to 
condemn me, without a trial ; for he demanded 
a portion of my tables to be tried in a voyage 
to America, which I then thought I had reason 
to refuse him, net yet knowing how difficult it 
was to obtain, on any terms, an actual Exami- 
nation. 

About this time the theory of Dr. Halley waa 
the chief subject of mathematical conversation ; 
and though I could not but consider him as too 
much a rival to be appealed to as a judge, yet 
his reputation determined me to solicit his ac- 
quaintance and hazard his opinion. I waa in- 
troduced to him by Mr. Lowthorp and Dr. De- 
sagnliers, and put my tables into his hands; 
which, after having had them about twenty days 
under consideration, he returned in the presence 
of the learned Mr. Moichiw^ and many other 
skilful men, wilYi au etiVx^^v^j tKat l >n«y4Xii'^ 
VmA them Jfpccdiln ; /w I iKouU do vKfv.^vu. w 
io mankind. 
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It is one of the melancholy pleasures of an 
old man, to recollect the kindness of friends, 
whose kindness he shall experience no more. 
J have now none left to favour my studies ; and 
therefore naturally turn my thoughts on those 
by whom I was favoured in better days : and I 
hope the vanity of age may be forgiven, when 
I declare that I can boast among my friends, 
almost every name of my time that is now re- 
membered : and that in that great period of ma- 
thematical competition scarce any man failed to 
appear as my defender, who did not appear as 
my antagonist. 

By these friends I was encouraged to exhibit 
to the Royal Society, an ocular proof of the 
reasonableness of my theory, by a sphere of 
iron, on which a small compass moved in various 
directions, exhibited no imperfect system of 
magnetical attraction. The experiment was 
shown by Mr. Hawkesbee, and the explanation 
with which it was accompanied, was read by 
Dr. Mortimer. I. received the thanks of the 
society ; and was solicited to reposit my theory 
properly sealed and attested among their ar- 
chives, for the information of posterity. I am 
informed, that this whole transaction is recorded 
in their minutes. 

After this I withdrew from pablick notice, 
and applied myself wholly to the continuation 
of my experiments, the confirmation of my 
system, and the completion of my tables, wkh 
no other companion than Mr. Gray, who shared 
all my studies and amusements, and u:&Ckvi\.o\«^- 
pBy my oommuDicsttions of magnetX&m, v«iv\X\\iv9» 
ducowmriea in electricity. Thus 1 ^yo^^©^^^ 
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ACOOUHT or All ATTBIirT 

and p«ditft m.&» 
wdBmmAj teSntt m 
of iHMy or vmuHte^ 
dbagsr ol deiag liUk> 
Iw wko IttttBn Unuelff with ahahiM toil 
dL Whn I wai fMcod o«t of mj letiiMMd^ 
I CUM kMdod wiOfc the inannilioo: o£ ogOpti 
str^giftwiiii IBO aamiiiiM Of > Miiowt lui'wm 
e«t off bj *o HMaoM of my dng^ter iem 
IhoodlyaHBtiBeovUdilevetliod; jhyif di 
by Imm of iiiy yalion aad ftionJi, a taod if 
otnagor m a MOW w«iiU, wbora GUJfMity ii MV 
dmirtBd Id odier objecti, and wfaorOy hstMgvo 
of iBgroliiilniig VT laboin, I lAurftbe 
TOtuy of OB oboolete Mieiice, tto leoff 
of pugr fvpOo oC pny phSooopbenk 

111 tiuo state of dorraetiMi aad dopioMm^ I 
bare boqoeatbed to poatenty the folio wing tdde; 
which, if time shall verify my oonjectiirety will 
shew that the variatioB was once kncHinL; tnd 
that maDkiad had once within their reach aa 
easy method of disooTering the longitnde. 

I will not however engage to maiiiftain^ that 
all my nnmbers are theoretioally and miiately 
exact ; I have not endearonred at soeh degress 
of accuracy as only distract enquiry w^Aioat 
benefiting practice. The qnantitj of the Tariar 
tion has been setded pardy by instromonls, and 
pardy by computation ; instmments mostalways 
partake of the impeifDction of the eyes and 
hands of those diat make, and of thoao that Ofs 
them ; and compatation, till it has been losti* 
iSed by experiment, is always in danger of sobm 
omissiofi in the psemisaa, o« «»iaA «rG«t m dp 
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it must be observed, in the use of this table, 
ihftt though I name particular cities for the sake 
&£ exciting attention, yet the tables are adjusted 
ediy to longitude and ktitude. Thus when I pre- 
dict that at Prague, the variation will in the year 
1800 be 24i W., I intend to say, that it will be 
sneh if Prague be, as I have nlaced it, after the 
best geographers, in longituae 14 30^. £. lati- 
tade 50 4(/.; hut that this is its true situation, I 
cannot be certain. The latitude of many places 
is aBknown, and the longitude is known of very 
few ; and eyen those who ak-e unacquainted.with 
science^ will be convinced that it is not easily to 
be found, when they are told how many degrees 
Dr. Halley, and the French mathematicians, 
place the Cape of Good Hope distant from each 
other. 

Those who would pursue this enquiry with 
philosophical nicety, must likewise procure bet- 
ter needles than those commonly in use. The 
needle, which after loDg experience I recom- 
raend to mariners, must be of pure steel, the 
spines and the cap of one piece, the whole 
length three inches, each spine containing four 
grains and a half of steel, and the cap thirteen 
grains and a half. 

The common needles are so ill formed, or so 
unskilfully suspended, that they are affected by 
many causes besides magnetism : and among 
other inconveniences have given occasion to the 
idle dream of a horary variation. 

I doubt not but particular places may produce 
exceptions to my system. There moi^ V^> vcw 
mm) jr parts of the earth, bodiea w\^c^\i o\>«X5)^^cX 
or Intercept tiie general influence oi \x\«L|gckCiNAvccv 
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but those interruptions do not infringe the the- 
ory. It is allowed, that water will run down 
a declivity, though sometimes a strong wind 
may force it upwards. It is granted, that the 
snn gives light at noon, though in certain con- 
junctions it may suffer an eclipse. 

Those causes, whatever they are, that inter- 
rupt the course of the magnetical powers, are 
least likely to be found in tiie great ocean, when 
the earth, with all its minerals, is secluded from 
the compass by the vast hody of uniform water. 
So that this method of finding the longitude, 
with a happy contrariety to all others , is most 
easy and practicable at sea. 

This method, therefore, I recommend to Che 
study and prosecution of the sailor and philo- 
sopher ; and the appendant specimen I exhibit 
to the candid examination of the maritime na- 
tions, as a specimen of a general table, shewug 
the variation at all times and places for the 
whole revolution of the magnetic poles, which I 
have long ago begun, and, with just encourage- 
ment, should have long ago completed. 
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LETTER I. 

Sin, Dec. 1, 1769. 

The Plans which have \>eeii o^et^^Vi^ ^VS««.Kit 
irchltects, of diHcv^nt reipwUNxo^ ^^^ ^^\<m»^ 
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for tile Construction of the Bridge intended to 
h6 bnilt at Black-Friars, are, by the rejection 
of the greater part, now reduced to a small 
number ; in which small number, three are sup- 
posed to be much superiour to the rest ; €o that 
only three architects are now properly compe- 
titors for the honour of this great employment; 
by two of whom am prapooed iemioircular, and 
by the other elHptieal arche9: 

The question is, therefore,, whether an ellip- 
tical or semicircular arch is to be preferred ? 

The first excellence of a bridge buUt for com- 
merce over a large river, is strength; for a 
bridge which eannot stand y however beautiful, 
will boast its beauty but a little while; the 
stronger arch is therefore to be preferred, and 
much more to be preferred, if with greater 
strength it has greater beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the mathe- 
matical principles of architecture, are not many; 
and. yet fewer are they who will, upon smy single 
occasion, endure any laborious stretch of 
thought, or harass their minds with unaccus- 
tomed investigations. We shall therefore at- 
tempt to shew the weakness of the elliptical arch, 
by arguments which appeal simply to common 
reason, and which will yet stand the test of geo- 
metrical examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weak- 
ness. No hollow building can be equally 
strong with a solid mass, of which every up- 
per part presses perpendicularly upon the low- 
er. Any weight laid upon the top of an ^tc^Vv^ 
has a tendency to force t\iat t^^ SxiVa ^^ n^- 
Tuity below; and the arch iWlkXoaAtA ow>5o^ 
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K^p« <ui;«l« oiii\ because the stones that form if, 
beiiur wider in ihr opper than in the lower parts, 
that part that fills a wider space cannot fall 
thrvvdi a space less wide ; hot the force which 
laid npon a flat would j^ress directly downwards, 
15 dispersed each way m a lateral direction, as 
the parts of a beam are poshed out to the right 
and letl bv a wed^e driTen between them. In 
proportion as the stones are wider at the top 
than at the bottom, they can less easily be forced 
downwards, and as their lateral surfaces tend 
more from the centre to each side, to so mick 
morv is the pressure directed laterally towards 
the piers, and so much less perpendicularly to- 
wards the racuitT. 

Vpon thb plain principle the semicircular 
arch may be demonstrated to excel in strength 
the elliptical arch, which approaching nearer 
to a $tni]s:ht line, must be constructed with 
stones who5e diminution downwards is very 
little, and of which the pressure is almost per- 
pend ioular. 

It has yet been sometimes asserted by hardy 
ignorance, that the elliptical arch is stronger than 
the semicircular ; or in other terms, that any 
mass is more strongly supported the less it rests 
upon the supporters. If the elliptical arch be 
equally strong with the semicircular, that is, 
if an arch, by approaching to a straight line, 
loses none of its stability, it will follow, that all 
nrcuation is useless, and that the bridge may at 
last, without any inconvenience, consist of stone 
laid in straight lines from pillar to pillar. But 
//■ li straight line viVW V^e^x \i^ vr^i^ht, which is 
evident at the ilTs\T\e^/\l\^^«v\0!^^KAiN^\5fc^^^ 
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an ellipsis w3l bear very little ; and that as the 
arch 13 more cnrveil, its strength is increased. 

Having thus evinceil the superionr strength 
of the semicircular arch, we have sufficiently 
proved, that it ought to be preferred ; but to 
leave no objection unprerented, we think it pro-. 
per likewise to observe, that the elliptical arch 
most always appear to want elevation and dig- 
nity ; and that if beauty be to be determined 
by suffrages, the elliptical arch will have little 
to boast, since the only bridge of that kind has 
now stood two hundred yean v>ilh<yut imitation. 

If in opposition to these arguments, and in 
defiance at once of right reason and general 
authority, the elliptical arch should at last be 
chosen, what will the world believe, than that 
some other motive than reason influenced the 
determination ? And some degree of partiality 
cannot but be suspected by him, who has been 
told that one of the judges appointed to decide 
this question, is Mr. M — U — r, who having by 
ignorance, or thoughtlessness, already preferred 
the elliptical arch, will probably think himself 
obliged to maintain his own judgment, though 
his opinion will avail but little with the pnblick, 
when it is known that Mr. S — ps — n declares it 
to be false. 

He that in the list of the committee chosen 
for the superintondency of the bri4gSi reads 
many of the most illustrious names of this great 
city, will hope that the greater number will , 
have more reverence for the opinion of poste- 
rity, than to di^race themselves, and the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, in conipUu;iG«'«'\v^ «o-*i 
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pcflnps witiboiit any dun to atch mBmmiMjf 
eitker bj greal&eai fyf birth, digniW ot enqploy^ 
ment^ extrat of iaiowledge, or ItfrgoBMi of 
fortiuie. 

LBtTEE It. 

siR» l>ee. 8, 17W. 

Iir qaefltkms of geiMTid coiioeni» fhere Is nokw 
of goTemmonty <xr mle of deoenoj/ duit Ibrliib 
open ezamiiurtioD and pablick diseiuMioB.. I 
shall therefore not betray, by a noaii apokgjp, 
that right whicb no man has power^ and, I sqK 
pose, nawiae man has desire to reftaio me; M 
shall consider the Letter published hj yoa kit 
Friday, in defence of Mr. M— ^s^ deaign feri 
new bridae. 

Mr. M ■ ■ proposes eDiptioal arohea. ft 
has been ^Ajeoted tiiat eUipCieal ardM art 
weak : and therefore unproper for a binige of 
commerce, in a country where greater weiglitt 
are ordinarily carried by land tikan perhaps k 
any other part of the world. That there is sa 
elliptical bridge at Florence is allowed, but the 
objectors maintain, that its stability is so much 
donbted, that carts are not permitted to pass 
orer it. 

To this no answer is made, but that it was 
built for coaches ; and if it had been built for 
carts, it wotdd have been made stronger : thus 
all the oontrorertists agree, that the bridge is 
too weak for carts ; and it is of little importaneoy 
whether carts are prohibited because the bridge 
is weak, or whether the architect, knowing tl»t 
carts were prohibited, foluntarily constructed t 
weak bridge. The \na\Ai&v\ES t^t tiw elliptical 
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arch has been sufficiently proved by argument, 
and Ammanuti's attempt has proved it by ex- 
ample. 

The iron rail, whether gilt or varnished, ap- 
pears to me unworthy of debate. I suppose 
every judicious eye will discern it to be minute 
and trifling, equally unfit to make a part of a 
great design, whatever be its colour. I shall 
only observe how little the writer understands 
his own positions, when he recommends it to be 
cast in whole pieces from pier to pier. That 
iron forged is stronger than iron cast, every 
smith can inform him ; and if it be cast in large 
pieces, the fracture of a single bar must be re- 
paired by a new piece. 

The abrupt rise which is feared from firm 
circular arches, may be easily prevented, by a 
little extension of the abutment at each end, 
which will take away the objection, and add al- 
most nothing to the expence. 

The whole of the argument in favour of Mr. 

M , is only that there is an elliptical bridge 

at Florence, and an iron balustrade at Rome ; 
the bridge is owned to be weak, and the iron 
balustrade we consider as mean ; and are loth 
that our own country should unite two follies 
in a publick work. 

The architrave of Perault, which has been 
pompously produced, bears nothing but its en- 
tablature ; and is so far from owing its support 
to the artful section of the stone, that it is held 
together by cramps of iron ; to which I am 

afraid Mr. M must have reco\w«»^ >& W. 

persists in hia ellipsis, or, to xx^^eVJcke^^^^^^'J 
his vindicator, forms his arcYi o^ io\« ^^^gcsvev^ 
of circles drawn from four dVffexewV. ^^ewVs^'^- 
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That Mr. M — ^ obtuned Um priite tif Urn 
arohitectiire aA Rome, a few montlui ago; b wOt' 
ingljr confetaed ; nor do hit opponents doobt 
that he obtained it by desei^ing iL M^j he 
ooKtiniie lo obtain wfaatsver he desenres; bat 
let it not be preswned that a mmb fjnaikttd at 
Rome, implies an imsistihb degree of skiiiL 
The competition is ofAy b«ftireen boys, and the 
prise ciiFeB ta eseite umdahfe ndnatry, not to 
reward oonsammate ejEerilenoe. Hoe will tho 
sttflrage of the Romansimnekadvaase any name 
among those who know, whatnommqf ■ejawa 
will deny, tiiat arduteetare has for some time 
degenersled si Rome to the leweat state, mi 
that the Psntheon is now deformed by petty de* 
oorations« I sm, sir, years; drc 

LETTER III. 

SIR, Dee. 15, 1760- 

It is the common fate of erroneons positioDS, 
that they are betrayed by defence, i|ad obscared 
by explanation ; that their anthors deviate from 
the main question into incidental disqniaitiam> 
and raise a mist where they shook! let in light 
Of all these conconutauts of erronrs, the Let- 
ter of Dec. 10, in fayoor of elliptioai aroheSyhas 
afforded examples. A great part of it is spest 
upon digressions. The writer allows, thst Ai 

Jir»t excellent of a bridge u nrndnmhtedfygirengA: 
^ut this concession affords him an oppo^tanitj 
of tellihg us, that strength, or provision agai&tt 
decay, has its limits ; and of mentioning the 
Monument and Cupola, without any adranee 

towards evidence or aa^\»n«DLV« 
Tbejirat eseceUence of a bnd^AAUft^ i^ssm^ 
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to .be itrength; and it lias been asserted, that a 
setni-ellipsis baa less strength than a semicircle. 
To this he first answers, that granting this posi- 
tion Jor a moment, the semi-ellipsis may yet 
have Btreogtb sntScient for the purposes of com- 
merce. This grant, which was made but for a 
moment, needed not to have been made at all ; 
for before he conclndes his Letter, he under- 
takee to prore, that the elliptical arch mvtt in 
ail retpeeti be sufteriovr in ttrengtk to the semi- 
circle. For this daring assertion he made way 
by the intermtdiale paragraphs ; in which he 
observes, that the convexity of a tetni-elUpsii 
stay be increased at will to amy degree that 
itrength may require : whicli is, that an ellipti- 
cal arch may be made less elliptical, to be mnde 
Xesa M'eak ; or tLat an arch, which by Ita ellip- 
tical turn) is superiour in strength to the semi- 
circle, may become almost as strong as a semi- 
circle, by being made almost semicircular. 

That the longer diameter of an dlipsis may 
be shortened, till it shall differ little from a cir- 
cle, is indisputably true ; but why should the 
writer forget the semicircle differs as little from 
such an ellipsis? It seems that the difference, 
whether small or great, is to the advantage of 
the semicircle ; for he does not promise that ^e 
elliptical arch, with all the oonrexity that his 
imagination can confer, will stand without 
crampi of iron, and melted lead, and large stonetf 
and a very thick arch; assistances which the 
Mooicircle does not require, and which can he 
yet leaa required by asemi-ellipsia, vhinVS&w. 
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want the appearance of reason, when he pre 
fers facts to theories ; and that I may not dis 
miss the question without some appeal to facts 
I will borrow an example, suggested by a grea 
artist, and recommended to those who may stil 
doubt which of the two arches is the stronger 
to press an egg first on the ends, and then upoi 
the sides. I am, sir, yours, &c. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN ; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THB HONOUR DUE TO AN ENGLISH 

FARMXR. 

From the Universal Yisitor for Feb, 175G. 

Aotii CULTURE, in the primeval ages, was the 
ccnamon parent of traffick : for the opulence o; 
mankind then consisted in cattle, and the pro- 
duct of tillage ; which are now very essentia: 
for the promotion of trade in general, but more 
particularly so to such nations as are most abun- 
dant in cattle, corn, and fruits. The labour ol 
the Farmer gives employment to the manufac- 
turer, and yields a support for the other parts 
of the community : it is now the spring which 
sets the whole grand machine of commerce in 
motion ; and the sail could not be spread with- 
out the assistance of the plough. But thougb 
the Farmers are of such utility in a state, we 
Bnd them in general too much disregarded 
aMmoug the politer kind of people in the present 
^JS^ i while we cannot help observing the honour 
at antiquity has always paid to the ^v<\<^i,'^'^W 

V OL. X. K ¥. 
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of the husband man ; w^Jch naturally lea^v 
into some reflections upon tbafC oceasion. 

Though mines of gold and gihrer should Ix 
exhausted, and the species made of them lost; 
though diamonds and pearls should remain con- 
cealed in the lioweU of the earth , and the wonb 
of the sea; thongh commerce with strangers 
be prohibited ; though all arts which hare no 
other t'bject than splendour and embellishment, 
should be abolished ; yet the fertility of the 
earth alone would aflbrd an a band ant supply for 
the occasions of an industrious peo[^y by'fiir- 
nishiiig subsistence for them, and such armici 
as should be mustered in their defence. We, 
therefore, ought not to be surprized , that Agri- 
culture was in so much honour among the an- 
cients : for it ought rather to seem wonderfnl 
that it slivuld ever cease to be so, and that the 
most necessary and most indispensable of all 
professions should have fallen into anv con- 
tempt. 

Agriculture was in no part of the worid in 
higher consideration than Egypt, where it was 
the particular object of government and policy: 
nor was any country ever better peopled, richer, 
or more powerful. The Satrapts^ amon*' the 
Assyrians and Persians, were rewarded, if the 
lands in their governments were well cultivated; 
but were punished, if tliat part of their duty 
was neglected. Africa abounded in com, bat 
the most famous countries were Thrace, Sar- 
dinia, and Sicily. 

Cato, the censor, has justly called Sicily the 
magazine and i\vit«\v\^ \sio\\s«r ^i ^^Mfe %««& 
— -^olcL who w cro sv\^^V\e\ ^tovcv ^^w^^ ^>^^- 
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most all tbek com, both for die use of the city, 
and the subsistence of her armies : thoagh we 
also find in Livy, that the Romans received no 
inoonsiderable quantities of com from Sardinia. 
BqC; when Rome had made herself mistress of 
Carthage and Alexandria, Africa and Egypt be- 
came her store-houses: for those cities sent 
such numerous fleets every year, freighted with 
corn, to Rome, that Alexandria alone annually 
sofiplied twenty millions of bushels: and, when 
the hanrest happened to fail in one of these 
piroriaces, the other came in to its aid, and sup- 
ported the metropolis of the world ; which, 
without this supply, would hava been in danger 
of perishing by famine. Rome actually saw 
lyerself reduced to this condition under Au- 
gustus; for there remained only three days 
provision of corn in the city; and that prince 
was so foil of tenderness for the people, that 
he had resolved to poison himself, if the ex- 
pected fleets did not arrive before the expira- 
tion of that time; but they came; and the pre- 
servation of the Romans was attributed to the 
g^ood fortune of their emperor; but wise pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid the like danger for 
the future. 

When the seat of empire was transplanted to 
Constantinople, that city was supplied in the 
same manner ; and when the emperor Septimius 
Severus died, there was corn in the publick ma- 
gazines for seven years, expending daily 75,000 
bushels in bread, for 000,000 men. 

The ancients were no less industrious in the 
cultivation of the vine than in tViaX cA c^ornx) 
Ihoo^h they applied themselves to \X \a\«t \ ^^^^ 
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Noah planted it by order, and di8covere« 
use that might be made of the fmity by pre 
out and preserving the juice. The vine 
carried by the offspring of Noah into the 
veral countries of the world : but Asia was 
first to experience the sweets of this gift ; fi 
whence it was imparted to Europe and Afh 
Greece and Italy, which were distinguished 
so many other respects, were particularly so 1 
the excellency of their wines. Greece Wi 
most celebrated for the wines of Cyprus, Lei 
bos, and Ohio ; the former of which is in gret 
esteem at present: though^ the cultivation oi 
the vine has been generally suppressed in the 
Turkish dominions. As the Romans were in- 
debted to the Grecians for the arts and sciences, 
so were they likewise for the improvement of 
their wines ; the best of which were prodoced 
in tbe country of Capua, and were called tbe 
Massick, Calenian, Formian, CaBcuban, andFa- 
lernian, so much celebrated by Horace. Do- 
mitian passed an edict for destroying all the 
vines, and that no more should be planted 
throughout the greatest part of the west ; which 
continued almost two hundred years afterwards, 
when the emperor Probus employed his sol- 
diers in planting vines in Europe, in the sane 
manner as Hannibal had formerly employed hb 
troops in planting olive-trees in Africa. Some 
of the ancients have endeavoured to prove, that 
the cultivation of vines is more beneficial than 
my other kind of husbandry : but» if this was 
hought so in the time of Columella, it is very 
ffferent at preseuX.; tio^ ^ct^^ax iQaa wMMti 
his opinion, ioT a^^et^^w* ^^*» ^^triwetu 

t»<iifiture lands. 
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The breeding of cattle has always been con- 
sidered as an important part of Agriculture. 
The riches of Abraham, Laban, and Job, con- 
sisted in their flocks and herds. We also find 
from Latinus in Virgil, and Ulysses in Homer, 
that the wealth of those princes consisted in 
cattle. It was likewise the same among the 
Romans, till the introduction of money, which 
put a value upon commodities, and established 
a new kind of barter. Varro has not disdained 
to give an extensive account of all the beasts 
that are of any use to the country, either for 
tillage, breed, carriage, or other conveniencies 
of man. And Gato, the censor, was of opinion, 
that the feeding of cattle was the most certain 
and speedy method of enriching a country. 
. Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence, and am- 
bition, take up their ordinary residence in po- 
pulous cities ; while the hard and laborious life 
of the husbandman will not admit of these 
vices. The honest Farmer lives in a wise and 
happy state, which inclines him to justice, tem- 
perance, sobriety, sincerity, and every- virtue 
that can dignify human nature. This gave room 
for the poets to feign, that Astraea, the Goddess 
of Justice, had her last residence among hus- 
bandmen, before she quitted the earth. Hesiod 
and Vii^ have brought the assistance of the 
Muses in praise of Agriculture. Kings, gene- 
rals, and philosophers^, have not thought it un- 
svorthy their birth, rank, and genius^ to leave 
precepts to posterity upon the utility of the hus- 
baiidman's profession. Hiero, Attains, and 
4rc;helaus, kings of Syracuse, P^t^^xQ»a»^^xv^ 
^'^ppadoeia^hafe composed \wio\L%ioT %q^'^«^'^- 

K k3 
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ing and aagmenting the f(drtilitj of their diifav 
ent countries. The Carthagiiiiaii Qenoral Mago 
wrote twenty-eight Tolaniei upon tUb snbjeet; 
and Cato» Ske censor* fdlowed his enampb. 
Nor have Plato, Xmiophon, and Aristotle, oflDlr 
ted this article, which makes an essential ptft 
of their politicks. And Cicero, 'spealung «f 
the writings of Xenbphon, says, ''How ralij 
and excellently does he, in that hook oalled hs 
* Oe<M>nomicks,' set out the adYantagea of fans* 
handry, and a country life!" 

When Britain was subject to the Romaniy 
she annually supplied them with great qnan- 
titles of com; and the Isle of Anglesea was 
then looked upon as the granary for the weslMB 
pro?inoes; but the Britons, both under the 
Romans and Sasonsi were employed like star es 
at the plough. On the intermixture of die 
Danes and Normans, possessions were better 
regulated, and the state of vassalage gradually 
declined, till it was entirely wore off under the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Edward VI., for they 
hurt the old nobility by favouring the commons, 
who grew rich by trade, and purchased estates. 

The wines of France, Portugal^, and Spain, 
are now the best; while Italy can only boast oC 
the wine made in Tuscany. The breeding of 
cattle is now chiefly confined to Denmark and 
Ireland. The com of Sicily is still in great es- 
teem, as well as what is produced in the northern 
countries : but England is the happiest spot in 
the universe for all the principal kinds of agri- 
culture, and especially its great produce of 
corn. 

The improvement ot oxkx Van!\«L&. %i^atoft> is 
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the enrichment of the kingdom ; for, without 
this, how could we carry on our manufactures, 
or prosecute our commerce ? We should look 
upon the English Farmer as the most useful 
member of society. His arable grounds not 
only supply his fellow-subj6cts with all kinds of 
the best grain, but his industry enables him 
to export great quantities to other kingdoms, 
which might otherwise starve : particularly 
Spain and Portugal; for in one year, there 
hare ,been exported 61,520 quarters of barley, 
219,781 of malt, 1,920 of oatmeal, 1,329 of 
rye, and 163,343 of wheat; the bounty on 
which amounted to 72,433 pounds. What a 
fund of treasure arises from his pasture lands, 
which breed such innumerable flocks of sheep, 
and afford such fine herds of cattle, to feed 
Britons, and cloath mankind ! He rears flax 
and hemp for the making of linen ; while his 
plantations of apples and hops supply him with 
generous kinds of liquors. 

The laud-tax, when at four shillings in the 
pound, produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. This 
arises from the labour of the husbandman : it is 
a great sum : but how greatly is it increased by 
the means it furnishes for trade ? Without the 
industry of the Farmer, the manufacturer could 
have no goods to supply the merchant, nor the 
merchant find any employment for the mariners : 
trade would be stagnated ; riches would be Of 
mo advantage to the great; and labour of no 
service to tibe poor. 

The Romans, as historians all allo^N , 
Sou^ht,,hi extreme dUUe&s, l\\e t\M«\ v^w^V^ \ 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS olr AORIOin^TURE. 

At mj liiit «ttjl» I topk the Ub«rtj of nflntiit- 
ing a subjeet, whioli, I thiiikf if oiot cmuiifared 
irilh »UeiitJpii. ptqiw^rlioiuite to its ipifortawM. 
Notbiqg ewi move fiiUy pvqr^ tfio ^pgnititQdoof 
numkuul, a erine often chaffed vpoii thoiif 
and often denied, Hbaa the li|2b re^urd whiek 
the duipofers of honorary xe varda luive ipaid to 
Agricaltore; which ia ti^aled aa ftaiihieQtJt 
remote from eoiainoii Ufe. by all Hmmm* vhado 
not immediately hold the ploagb^ or gire fixlto 
to the 0X9 (hat I think there iii room to ifoestiBnv 
whether a great part of mankind h^a yet he«i 
informed that life is sustained by the frnitBof 
the earth. I was onoe indeed prorjoked to aik 
a lady of great eminenn^e for gebiasi WknAa 
$he knew of what brend u madej 

I have already observed, haw differendy 
Agriculture was considered by' the hearoesand 
wise men of the Roman commonwoalth, and 
shall now only add» that even after the. emperoiirs 
had made great alteration in the system of li&t 
and taught men to portion out . their esteem to 
other qualities than usefolness, Agriooltnre still 
maintained its reputation, and was taught bj 
the polite and elegant Celsos among the othflf 
arts. 

The usefulness of Agriculture I have alreadjf 
shewn; I shall now, tlbereCore^ prove ita neces" 

* CiriciniuiAu&. 
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sity; and having before declared that it pro- 
duces the chief riches of a nation, I shall pro- 
ceed to shew, that it gives its only riches, the 
only riches which we can call our own, and of 
which we need not fear either deprivation or 
diminution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, the first blessing 
is independence. Neither the man nor the people 
can be happy to whom any human power can 
deny the necessaries or conveniencies of life. 
There is no way of living without the need of 
foreign assistance, but by the product of our 
own land, improved by our own labour. Every 
other source of plenty is perishable or casual. 

Trade and manufactures must be confessed 
often to enrich countries : and we Ourselves are 
indebted to them for those ships by which we 
now command the sea from the equator to the 
poles, and for those sums with which we have 
shewn ourselves able to arm the nations of the 
north in defence of regions in tl^e western hemi- 
sphere. But trade and manufactures, however 
profitable, must yield to the cultivation of lands 
in useMaess and dignity. 

Commerce, however we may please ourselves 
with the contrary opinion, is one of the daugh- 
ters of Fortune, inconstant and deceitful as her 
mother ; she chooses her residence where she 
is least expected, and shifts her abode, when 
her continuance is in appearance most firmly 
settled. ^ Who can read of the present distresses 
of the Genoese, whose only choice now remain- 
ing is from what mbnarch they shall solicit i^to- 
tection ? Who can see the HanaeatiGk \.o^w& 'vc^ 
rums, where perhaps the inhabitants ^o xloV ^ 
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ways eqoal the aiunber of the liovues; bat 1m 
will say to hiaiBelf, These are the cities, whoie 
trade eoabled them once to give laws to tk 
world, to whose merchants princes sent their 
jewels in pawn, from whose treaaiuries armki 
were paid, and navies supplied ! And who cfl 
then forhear to consider trade as a weak tfd 
uncertain basis of power, and wisk to his ovi 
country greatness more solid, and felicity more 
durable ? 

It is apparent, that ererjr trading natk»n flou- 
rishes, while it can be said to floaiish by tiw 
courtesy of others. We caanol compel uj 
people to buy from ns, or to ctell to wl A tto* 
sand accidents amy prejudice them in fafosrof 
our rivals ; the workmen of another nstios ntj 
labour for less price, or some accidentsl ia- 
provement, or natural advantage, maj procire 
a just preference for their commodities; as ex- 
perience has shewn, that there is no woA of the 
hands, which, at different times, is not best pe^ 
formed in different places. 

Traffick, even while it continues in its stale 
of prosperity', must owe its success to Agricul- 
ture ; the materials of manufacture are the pro- 
duce of the earth. The wool which we weave 
into cloth, the wood which is formed into cabi- 
nets, the metals which are forged into weapoos, 
are supplied by nature with the help of art Ma- 
nufactures, indeed, and profitable mannfactorei, 
are sometimes raised from imported materials, 
but then we are subjected a second time to the 
caprice of our nei^XiX^owT^, '^Vskj^^aAtives of Lois- 
bardy might eaa&f r^^o\v«i v.^ T^Xaw^.'^iMaL ^ 
at home, and employ ^ovVx^aw ^ ^&Msa ««^^ 
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weave h. And tlus- will certaialj be done when 
they grow wise and industrious^, when they have 
saigacity to discern their it^te interest, and vigour 
to pursue it^ 

Mines are generaHy considered as the great 
sources of wealthy and sviperficial observers have 
thought the p09se»si4^ of great quantities of pre- 
eious Bsretals the first natiooaS happiness. But 
Europe has long seen, with wonder and con- 
tempt, the poverty of Spain, who thought her- 
self exempted from the labour of tilling the 
ground, by the conquest df Peru, with its vein» 
of ^ver. Time, however, has tawgiit even this 
obstinate and hai^lrty nation, that withou4; Agri- 
culture they m«ty indeed be the transmitters of 
money, but can never he the possessors. They 
may dig it out ef Ihe earth,, hut must imme- 
diately send it away lo purchase cloth or bread, 
and it must at last remain with some people 
wise enough to sell much and to buy little ; to 
live vpotk their own lajMis, without a wish for 
these things which nature has denied them. 

Mines are themselves of no use, without some 
kind of Agriculture. We have in our own 
eofmtry, inexhaustible stores of iron, which lie 
useless in the ore for want of wood. It was 
never the design of Prt^vidence to feed man 
without his own concurrence; we have from 
itature only what we eannot provide for our- 
selves; she gives u* wild fruits, which art must 
iZLeliorate, and drossy metals, which labour must 
-r.^fine. 

Particular metals are vakiable, because they 
*^«^ scarce; and they are scarce , V»<ft»a»^^ 
^ In ^s that yield them are em^xXfti VDL>asftfc * ^"^"^ 
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the surCMse ci .the. earth is nore liberal than iti 
eaTeniB. The field, whieh ia thia antumn hid 
naked by the aickle, will be oofered, in the aao- 
ceeding anmmer, by a new haryest; the gnu, 
which the eattle are devouring, ahopta np apin 
when they hare paased OTer it 

Agrioaltnre, therefore, and Affriooltore alooe, 
ean support ns without the help of .othersi in 
certain |denty and geonine dignity.. Whatoter 
we bay from without, the selleni may rrihis; 
whaterer we sell, manafactured by art, the por- 
ohasers may reject; but, :while oar ground is 
corered with com and eattle, we can want 
nothing ; .and if imynatjon ahonld .grow sid^ 
of natire plenty, and call ibr deBcaeiea or car 
bellishments mm odier eoanttriea, flier^. is 
nothing which corn and cattb wiB not.PurBhaiei 

Our country is. perhaps, bSoyond all otfaon,. 
productive of things necessary to life. The 
pine-apple thrives better l>etween the tropicls, 
and better, fiirs are found in the northern rs- 
gions. But let us not envy these unnecessary 
privileges. Mankind cannot subsist upon the 
indulgencies of nature, but must be support- 
ed by her more common gifts. They most 
feed upon bread, and be clothed with wool; 
and the nation that can furnish these universal 
commodities, may have her ships welcomed si 
a thousand ports, or sit at home end receive the 
tribute of foreign countries, enjoy their arts, 
or treasure up £eir gold. 

It is well known to those who have examined 

the state of other copntries, that the yineyards 

of France are. more Ihanequjifalent to the mines 

ofilmerica: and that oiuc^ Ijm^ "Qm^ t£ I^^ 
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^oldy and Peruvian silver, is to procure the 
^ines of Champaigne and Burgundy. The ad- 
rantage is indeed always rising on the side of 
Prance, who will certainly have wines, when 
Spain, by a thousand natural or accidental 
causes, may want silver. But surely the valleys 
)f England have more certain stores of wealth. 
iVines are chosen by caprice ; the products of 
Prance have not always been equally esteemed; 
mt there never was any age, or people, that reck- 
)ned bread among superfluities, when once it 
vas known. The price of wheat and barley suf- 
fers not any variation, but what is caused by 
he uncertainty of seasons. 

I am far from intending to persuade my coun- 
Tymen to quit all other employments for that 
>f manuring the ground. I mean only to prove, 
hat we have, at home^ all that we can want, 
ind that therefore we need feel no great anxiety 
ihout the schemes of other nations for improving 
lieir arts, or extending their traffick. But there 
8 no necessity to infer, that we should cease 
Tom commerce, before the revolution of things 
(hall transfer it to some other regions ! Such 
dcissitudes the world has often seen; andthere- 
*ore such we have reason to expect. We hear 
nany clamours of declining trade, which are 
[tot, in my opinion, always true; and many im- 
putations of that decline to governours and mi- 
listers, which may be sometimes just, and some- 
times calumnious. But it is foolish to imagine, 
that any care or policy can keep commerce «!. ^ 
itand, which almost evefy natVoik \iM^ «<siV^^^^ 
wd JoBt, and which we mtuit exipecX \» V>*^ ^^ 
^e have loner AninvA/1 If 
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There i» some danger, lest otlr neglect af 
Agricnlture efamdd hasten it» departure. Oor 
indastr J has for many ages been employed ii 
destroying the woods whieh oar ancestors have 
planted. It is well known that conmerce is 
earned on by ships^ and that ships are bnilt wi 
of trees ; and therefore, when I travel over naked 
plains, to which tradition has preserred the 
name of forests, or see hiH^ arieing on eitlier 
hand barren and aseles», I cannot forbear to 
wonder, how that commerce, of which we pro- 
mise onrscdves the perpetuity, shall be eontiniied 
by our deseendants; nor cair restrain asigli, 
when I think on the timev a time at no greti 
distance, when our ueighbours may deprive as 
of our natal mfineace, by reusing ms their timber. 

By Agrienkure only can commerce be perpe- 
tuated ; aad by Agrieidture alone oan we lire A 
plenty without intercourse with otiber niilioie. 
This, therefore, is the great art^ which eferj 
government ought to protect, every proprietor 
of lands to practise, and every inquirer into 
nature to hnprove. 



CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CORN 

LAWS*. 

By what causes the necessaries of life have rises 
to a price at which a grefit part of tbe people 

** These '*Coii8Ulenitioti9,"for whibb we a^ liideMedto 

Mr. Malone, vAto published (iheim iu 1808; or nliier tt> !• 

liberal publiiheir, Mr. P«yae» treM, iti the epiniw of Mr. 

Afaione, wiitteu in 'Ko^eoJ^Y.VT^^vKjjQiQ^ tSxi policy oC the 

pariiameatai^ boautj ou ^^ wi.vwx»i6«ssj, ^ ^isc%>»«3ae 

aatufal/y a subject oi ^vncosskw^* '^Viib\Ax^«ix\B.<%Ka^^'». 
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. are uaaUe to procure them, how ^Istb present 
scarcity ma3r be remedied, and calamities of tlie 
same kind may for the fatare be prevented, is 
an enquiry of the first iHoportance ; an euqairy 
before which all the considerations which com- 
monly busy the legislature vanish from the view. 
'Hie interruption of trade, tbough it may dis- 
tress part of the community, leaves the rest 
power to communicate relief; the decay of one 
manufacture may be compensated by the ad- 
yaacement of anglher; a defeat may be repaired 
by victory ; a rupture with one nation may be 
balanced by an alliance with another. These 
are partial and slight misfortunes, which leave 
us still in the possession of our ehief eom- 
forts. They may lop some of our snperfiuous 
pleasures, and repress some of oar exorbitant 
hopes; but we may still retain the essential part 
of civil and of private happiness, — ^the security 
of law, and-.theitranquillity of content They 
are small obstnictions of the stream, which raise 
a foam and noise where they happen to be found, 
but at a little distance are neither seen nor felt, 
and suffer the main current to pass forward in 
its natural course. 

But sCA&iGi'BT is an evil that extends at once 
to the whole eommunity : that neither leaves 
quiet to the poor, nor st^ety to the rich : that 
in its approaches distresses all the . subordinate 
ranks of mankind, apd in its extremity must 

h»d been so deficient, and oom had risen to so high a price, 
that in the months of September and October there had been 
many iosiurrections in the midland cow\VWv \»'«\Q!^'Vyi« 
Johnson alladea ; and which wete of «o «\wt!«o% > V^^- 
that it waa ne€emuy to repuM tbwa bg mWi^fts:} lsstc»» 
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subvert go venunent, drive the populace opoi 
their rulers, and end in bloodshed and massacre. 
Those who want the supports of life will seize 
them wherevet they can be found. If in any 
place there are more than can be fed, some 
must be expelled, or some most be destroyed. 

Of this areadful scene there is no immediate 
danger ; but there is already evil sufBcient to 
deserve and require all oup diligence, and all 
our wisdom. The miseries of the poor are such 
as cannot easily be borne: sucjjh as have already 
incited them in many parts of the kingdom to 
an open defiance of government, and produced 
one of the greatest of political evils ^the ne- 
cessity of ruling by immediate force. 

CaBsar declared after the battle of Munda, 
that he had often fought for victory, but that he 
had that day fought for life. We have often 
deliberated how we^should prosper; we are 
now to enquire how we shall subsist. 

The present scarcity is imputed by some to 
the bounty for exporting corn, which is consi- 
dered as having a necessary and perpetual ten- 
dency to pour the grain of this country into 
other nations. 

This position involves two questions : whe- 
ther the present scarcity has been caused by the 
bounty, and whether the bounty is likely to pro- 
duce scarcity in future times. 

It is an uncontroverted principle, that sublata 
causd tollitur effectus: if therefore the effect 
continues when the supposed cause has ceased, 
that effect must be im^^uted to some other 
agency. 
The bounty laas ceased, «oA ^^ «»:^^j«&sf^ 



\ 
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would still continue^ if exportatioa were per- 
mitted. The true reason of the scarcity is the 
failure of the harvest; and the cause of expor- 
tation is the like failure in other countries, 
where they grow less, and where they are 
therefore always nearer to the danger of want. 

This want is such, that in countries where 
money is at a much higher value than' with us, 
the inliabitants are yet desirous to buy our com 
at a price to which our own markets have not 
risen. 

If we consider the state of those countries, 
which being accustomed to buy our corn cheaper 
than ourselves, when it was cheap, are now re- 
duced to the necessity of buying it dearer than 
ourselves, when it is dear, we shall yet have 
reason to rejoice in our own exemption from 
the extremity of this wide-extended calamity s 
and if it be necessary to enquire why we sufier 
scarcity, it .may be fit to consider likewise, why 
we suffer yet leas scarcity than our neighbours. 

That the bounty upon corn has produced 
plenty, is apparent. 

Because ever since the grant of the bouuty, 
agriculture has encreased : scarce a session has 
passed without a law for enclosing commons and 
waste grounds : 

Much land has been subjected to tillage, 
which lay uncultivated with little profit : 

Yet, though the quantity of land has been 
thus encreased, the rent, whiph is the price of 
land, has generally encreased at the same time. 

That more land is appropriated to tilla^e> \& 
a proof thai more com is rau^; axA ^^cu^ ^^ 
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rents have not fallen, proyes that no more u 
raised than can readily be sold. 

But it b orged, that exportation, though It 
encreases our produce, diminishes our plenty: 
that the merchant has more encouragement for 
exportation than the farmer for agricultare. ' 

This is a paradox which all the principles of 
commerce, and all the experience of policy, con- 
cur to confute. Whatever is done for gain will 
be done more, as more gain is to be obtained. 

Let the effects of the bounty be minutely 
considered. 

The state of every country with respect to 
corn b varied by the chances of the year. 

Those to whom we sell our com, must have 
every year either more corn than they want, or 
less than they want We likewise are naturallj 
subject to the same varieties. 

When they have corn equal to their wants, or 
more, the bounty has no effect : for they will 
not buy what they do not want, unless our ex- 
uberance be such as tempts them to store it for 
another year. This case must suppose that oar 
produce is redundant and useless to ourselves ; 
and therefore the profit of exportation produces 
no inconvenience. 

When they want corn, they must buy of us, 
and buy at a higher price ; in this case, if we 
have corn more than enough for ourselves, we 
are again benefited by supplying them. 

But they may want when we have no super- 
fluity. When our markets rise, the bounty 
ceases ; and therefore produces no evil. They 
cannot buy our corn bwl at an higher rate than 
it is sold at home. U \\ie\T Ti^^^%i&\\afe^, ^as* ^qw 
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has happened, force them to give an higher 
price, that event is no longer to be charged 
upon the bounty. We may then stop our corn 
in our ports, and pour it back upon our own 
markets. 

It is in all cases to be considered, what events 
are physical and certain, and what are political 
and arbitrary. 

The first effect of the bounty is the encrease 
of agriculture, and by c^sequence the promo- 
tion of plenty. This is an effect physically 
good, and morally certain. While men are de- 
sirous to h^ rich, where there is profit there 
will be diligence. If much corn can be sold, 
much will be raised. 

The second effect of the bounty is the dimi- 
nution by exportation of that product which it 
occasioned. But this effect is political and ar- 
bitrary ; we have it wholly in our own hands : 
we can prescribe its limits, and regulate its 
quantity. Whenever we feel want, or fear it, 
we retain our corn, and feed ourselves upon 
that which was sown and raised to feed other 
nations. 

It is perhaps impossible for human wisdom to 
go further, than to contrive a law of which the 
good is certain and uniform^ and the evil, though 
possible in itself, yet always subject to certain 
and effectual restraints. 

This is the true state of the bounty upon corn : 
it certainly and necessarily encreases our crops, 
and can never lessen them but by our own 
permission. 

That, notwithstanding the bounl^,\k«t«^V'»M^ 
been from time to time years o{ «c«xcvV3 y ^v^- 
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not be denied. But who can regulate the seasoul 
In the dearest years we owe to the bounty thai 
they have not been dearer. We must alwaji 
suppose part of our ground sown for our own 
con sumption » and part in hope of a foreign sak. 
The time sometimes comes, when the prodnct 
of all this land is scaic^jr sufficient ; but if the 
whole be too little, how great would have beea 
the deficiency y if we had sown only that part 
which was designed for ourselves. 

" But perhaps, if exportation, were less en- 
couraged, the superfluous stores of pleotifiBl 
years might be laid up by the farmer against 
years of scarcity." 

This may be justly answered by affirming,, 
that, if exportation were discouraged, we should 
have no years of plenty. Che^ness is pro- 
duced by the possibility of dearness. Oar 
farmers at present plough and sofw with the 
hope that some country will always be in want, 
and that they shall grow rich by supplying. 
Indefinite hopes are always carried by the frailty 
of human nature beyond reason. While th^e- 
forc exportation is encouraged, as much com 
will be raised as the farmer oan hope to sell, 
and therefore generally more than can be soU 
at the price of which he dreamed, when he 
ploughed and sowed. 

The greatest part of our corn is well known 
to be raised by those who pay rent for the 
ground which they employ, and of whom few 
can bear to delay the sale of one year's produce 
to another. 

it is therefore \wv V.o\vQ.\k^ >5ck»3L W^q stocks 
of grain will ever t^m^LVCkVo. v^^^^** VwA'bNNfc 
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that has not sold the corn of last year, will with 
diffidence and reluctance till his field again : the 
accumulation of a few years would end in a va- 
cation of agriculture, and the hushaudman would 
apply himself to some more profitable calling. 

If the exportation of corn were totally pro- 
hibited, the quantity possible to be consumed 
among us would be quickly known, and being 
known would rarely be exceeded; for why 
should com be gathered which cannot be sold? 
we should therefore have little superfluity in 
the most favourable seasons; for the farmer, 
like the rest of mankind, acts in hope of suc- 
cess, and the harvest seldom outgoes the expec- 
tation of the spring. But for droughts or blights, 
we should never be provided; any intempe- 
rature of seasons would reduce us to distress, 
which we now only read of in our histories ; 
what is now scarcity, would then be famine. 

What would be caused by prohibiting expor- 
tation, will be caused in a less degree by ob- 
structiug it, and in some degree by every deduc- 
tion of encouragement; as we lessen hope, we 
shall lessen labour ; as we lessen labour, we 
shall lessen plenty. 

It must always be steadily remembered, that 
the good of the bounty is certam, and evil 
avoidable ; that by the hope of exportation corn 
will be encreased, and that this encrease may 
be kept at home. 

Plenty can ohly be produced by encouraging 
agriculture ; and agriculture can he encouraged 
only by making it gainful. No influence c^xv 
dispose the farmer to sow wYialVicy cjiwwtfA. ^t^** 
and if be h not to have the e\yMiock ^l %R»x«vVi 
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in his favour, he will take care that there never 
shall be plenty. 

The truth of these principles our ancestors 
discovered by jeason, and the French have now 
found it by experience. In this regulation ve 
have the honour of. being nyaslters to those, 
who, in commercial policy, have been long ac^ 
counted the masters of the ^^orld. Their pre- 
judices, their emulation^ a^d tl^ir vanity, have 
at last submitted to learn of us how to ensure 
the bounties of nature ; ^od it farnas a strange 
vicissitude of opinions, that should incline us to 
repeal the law which our ririLls are adopting. 

It may be specious){r enough proposed, that 
the bounty should be diseontinned sooner. Of 
this every man will have his own opioioo; 
which, as no general principles can reach it, 
will always seem to him more reasonable than 
that of another. This is a question of which 
the state is always changing with time and place, 
and whieh it is therefore very difficult to state 
or to discuss. 

It may however be considered, that the 
change of old establishments is always an evil; 
and that therefore, where the good of the chauge 
is not certain and constant, it is better to pre- 
serve that reverence and that confidence which 
is produced by consistency of conduct and per- 
manency of laws. 

That, since the bounty was so fixed, the price 

of money has been much diminished : so that 

the bounty does not operate so far as when it 

was first fixed, but the price at which it ceases, 

though iiominally the &ame, Uas^ in effect and in 

reality, gradually dimlmaVveA. 
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It is difficult to discover any reason why that 
bounty, which has produced so much good, and 
has hitherto produced no harm, should be with- 
drawn or abated. It is possible, that if it were 
reduced lower, it would still be the motive of 
agriculture, and the cause of plenty ; but why 
we should desert experience for conjecture, and 
exchange a known for a possible good, will not 
easily be discovered. • If by a balance of pro- 
babilities, in which a grain of dust may turn 
the scale — or by a curious scheme of calcu- 
lation, in which, if one postulate in a thousand 
be erroneous, the deduction which promises 
plenty may end in famine ; — if, by a specious 
mode of uncertain ratiocination, the critical 
point at which the bounty should stop, might 
seem to be discovered ; I shall still coutiniiie to 
believe that it is more safe to trust what we 
have already tried; and cannot but think bread 
a product of too much importance to be made 
the sport of subtilty, and the topick of hypo- 
thetical disputation. 

The advantage of the bounty is evident and 
irrefragable. Since the bounty was given, mul- 
titudes eat wheat who did not eat it before, and 
yet the price of wheat has abated. What more 
is to be hoped from any change of practice ? 
An alteration cannot make our condition better, 
and is therefore very likely to make it worse. 



END OF THE TENTH VO\A51!lX.% 
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